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PREFACE 


« 

Tills book is the full text of a report prepared at the Brookings • 
Institution, Washington, D. C., in a study of federal policy and 
organization for education. A briefed version of these materials 
was utilized as the Task Force Report on Education to the Hoover 
Commission, The issues and problems involved, however, are 
believed to be of sufficient import and concern to warrant the 
publication of all the evidence from which the Task Force re¬ 
port was prepared. Education, particularly in out form of society, 
is such a latal force for individual and social betterment that 
these materials will be of concern to thoughtful laymen as well as 
to professional educators. Taking the point of view, as this 
book does, that federal activities in education must be judged in 
terms of their long-range effect on state and local school systems 
and upon our colleges and universities individually and coUec- 
ti\'ely, this volume will be of import to those interested in all levels 
of education and all echelons of government. 

For several decades there has been a sincerely expressed desire 
on the part of our leading citizens that federal activities in the 
field of education be organized in terms of a well-thought-out 
federal policy for education. Both official government commis¬ 
sions and non-governmental groups have expressed their hopes and 
recommendations in many volumes which have been made avail¬ 
able to the American people. These reports have seldom resulted 
in any action by Congiess to correct the many situations which 
have been pointed out as either actually or potentially inimical 
to the best interest of education and of people being educated. 

With the appointment of the Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, by unanimous ac¬ 
tion of Congress in July of 1947, there was hope that the time had 
arrived when educational policies and activities of the federal 
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government might l^e put in order. Tlie Commission was made 
up of tw’che leading citizens of the country. It was 
in nature. All areas of the Executive Branch were to Ix' studied. 
The Congressional Act ® setting up the Coininission defined its 


bipartisan 


activities to include sev eral areas in which educators had felt the 


need for relief. This Act declared its purpose thus: 


. . . to promote ecoiioniv% effieiency, and iinprov’e serv’ice . . . by 

(1) limiting expenditures to the lowest amuiint consistent with the 
efficient performance of essential services, activities, and functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlapping of services, activities, 

and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and functions of a similar 
nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and functions not necessary to 

the eflBcient conduct of government; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive functions, services, and ac¬ 
tivities. 


The Commission, popularly knowm as the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion^' since former President Herbert Hoov’er was selected as its 
Chairman, made its basic studies through twenty-three task 
forces, each one working in a specific area of federal government 
acti\ it}". Some of these task forces made vertical studies, such as 
those for departments of tlie Post Office, Agriculture, or Interior. 
Others made horizontal studies in areas which cross into many 
departments or agencies of tlie go\'emment, such as in Federal- 
State Relations, Federal Research ActiWties, Medical Services, 
or Welfare. Education was included in the latter category. The 
Brookings Institution, a well-known private organization devoted 
primarily to governmental and economic research, was granted 
the contract for making the basic task-force studies in transporta¬ 
tion and welfare. The author was employed by the Brookings 
Institution, and his release from his collegiate activities for this 
project was made on Mr. Hoo\'er’s personal request. The mem¬ 
bers of the Brookings staff who were working on the various 
aspects of the larger area of welfare for the Commission acted 

* P. L. 162, Eightieth Congress, 1st Session. 
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as a “sounding board” for ideas and intei-pretation of dat . 

Early in its activities, the Commission announced its desne la 
task forces avoid any criticism of being "ivory towered m de- 
veloping theii* reports and studies by seeking advice an sugges¬ 
tions from all possible informed and interested individuals and 
groups both inside and outside the government. Several hundred 
individuals and organizations were consulted in connection wit i 
the study of education. With the cooperation and hearty support 
of the Bureau of the Budget, all federal accounts were searched 
for educational programs. Each federal department oi indepen 
ent agency was given an opportunity to present data and recom¬ 
mendations concerning any educational programs with which it 
was concerned, and most agencies availed themselves of this op¬ 


portunity. Organizations and individuals outside the government 
were asked to submit pertinent materials and points of view. 

As a result of these in\'estigations, the materials of this volume 
were collected. As stated above, this constitutes the complete 
manuscript from which a briefed version was submitted as the 
Task Force Report on Education to the Hoover Commission. The 
latter has been published in Appendix P to the Commission Re¬ 
port." Part 1 of this Appendix is also of interest to those con¬ 
cerned with the basic governmental organization for education. 
It discusses the question of a federal department for welfare 
functions as compared with the alternative of several unifunctional 
agencies (Independent agencies), assuming that in the latter case 
adequate coordination between agencies could be efifected by the 
Office of tlie President. In referring to education, this section 
of the report states (page 10); 


Perhaps the experiment most worthy trying would be to make the 
United States Office of Education an independent establishment with 
an advisory board constituted as is proposed in the part of the present 
report which deals with education. 


” The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Task Force Report on Public Welfare {Appendix P); Part 
Three, pages 277 to 378 and 553 to 590; Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., January, 1949. 
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In addition to the task force report wliicli appears in Appendix 
P, the Commission has published its own recommendations to the 
Congress concerning education in a brief volume enli tied Social 
Sccttritij and Education—Indian Affair^.'* Because of the marked 
de\'iations between recommendations of the Commission and 


tliose of tlie task force wliich dealt with education, it is belie\ed 
appropriate to present a brief re\ iew of the Commission Rep«jrt. 

The Commission recommended the creation of a new Depart¬ 
ment of Social SecuritN' and Education, headed by a secrctaiT 

* J ^ 

with Cabinet status, to encompass most of the functions now 
residing in the Federal Security Agency, including the Office of 
Education and adding Indian Affairs. Part Three of the Com¬ 
mission report on Social Security and Education—Indian Affairs 
is the only portion dexoted solely to education. Because of its 
brexity it is quoted in full: 


V. Federal Participatiox in Education- Cfvfw att v 


Total Federal funds expended for all educational purposes, including 
education of x'eterans, are at present at an all time high of $2.5 billion.f 

The major purposes of these e.\penditures max' be classified as fol- 
loxxs: 


a. Federal actixities concerning all levels of education-such as edu- 
cation of veterans, institutional on-farm training, vocational and physi¬ 
cal rehabilitation, and education in nonmilitary subjects within the 
military establishment—over $2 billion. 

b. Federal activities clearly related to elementary' and secondary 
education—S166 million. 

c. Federal acti\'ities clearly related to higher education—$2.57 mil¬ 
lion. 

In addition, the Federal Government has rendered considerable 


® The Commission on Orcranization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
emment. Social Security and Education—Indian Affairs; A Report to Con¬ 
gress; Government Printing OflBce, ^^'ashiDgton, D. C-, March, 1949. 

t Author s note: On page 290 under these covers the figures of $3.4 bil¬ 
lions will be noted. It is believed that this is a more accurate figure. Totals 
presented in immediately following paragraphs are similarly subject to ques¬ 
tion. 
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assistance to education in nonbudgetar)' items, particularly since the 
recent war. For example, during approximately two years prior to May 
1948, surplus property initially \ alued at $646,663,358 was made avail¬ 
able to educational institutions by the War Assets Administration, 
Armv Na\ v, and Air Force, with the cooperation of the Office of 

Education. 

With few exceptions, the Federal interest in education centers on 
special groups of individuals, special programs sponsored by the 
Federal Government, or on research and training to promote some 
special Federal concern such as national defense or in-service training 
of Federal employees. The v’ariety of Federal activities in education 
is indicated by the following: 

a. At elementary and secondary levels: 

I. Promotion of curricula. 

II. School lunch program. 

III. Education for dependent children of Federal employees. 

IV. Education of Indians and other native people. 

b. At the level of higher education; 

I. Research grants to colleges and universities, 

II. Higher education of special groups of individuals, or in¬ 
dividuals in special fields (Howard University, public health 
training, extension service of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture). 

III. Special types of State higher institutions such as land-grant 
colleges and State Maritime academies. 

IV. International education programs. 

Education and training for public service. 

c. Activities not specialized: 

I. Veterans. 

II. On-farm training. 

III. Vocational and physical rehabilitation. 

IV. Education in nonmililary subjects within the military estab¬ 
lishment. 

d. Acthaties not connected with established educational institutions 
such as in-service training for government service, or programs for 
non-Federal employees. 

e. Nonbudgetary Federal assistance through surplus properU^ 
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With rcsiioct to (’Icmontan" and secondary cdiicational acti\itics. 
there has l>eeri overlappinn and iiidt‘pendeiit promotion of curricula 
in highly spi*cialized fields, \\ liilc the ciuitTal curricular needs of the 
country ha\e l)ceu neglected. Direct aid to local schools, w itli respect 
to currieuluni de\elo|uneut and the school lunch program, has cir¬ 
cumvented State d(‘partnii nts of education. There lias not been suf- 
fieient coordination o r ti le educational arid nutritional aspects of the 
school lunch program. As regards its responsibility for the education 
of children of Federal em|:)lovees on federally owned properties, the 
Federal GoyernnKmt does not have a consistent and comprehensive 
policy. There is no common policy for the education of Indians, 
Eskimos, and other nati\'e peoples li\ ing in oiir insular and mandated 
territories, since this responsibility is dispersed among a number of 
agencies of Go\ eminent. 

Concerning higher education, nine departments and agencies are 
making grants or entering into contracts for research through colleges 
and universities without any coordination of these programs. (See our 
report on Federal Research.) For years the Go\'ernmcnt has made pay¬ 
ments for agricultural research. More recently the Gov^ernment has 
been spending huge sums in grants to higher institutions for atomic 
and militarv" research. These""projects are concentrated in the natural 
and physical sciences. The grants hav^e an important effect on the 
educational system. 

There are those w ho believe that these various educational programs 
should be concentrated in the OflBce of Education. 

Recommendation No, 7 

This Commission believes, however, that these educational programs 
must be administered by the agencies whose functions the particular 
programs ser\ e to promote. 


\T. Educational AcrrvTTiES in the New Department 

The new departmignt, howe\’er, should analyze the effects of ex¬ 
penditures and programs relating to education and assist the President 
in making rec*ommendations to the Congress for correction of de¬ 
ficiencies. In addition, the Department would, of course, continue to 
perform the historic functions of the Office of Education as follows: 

a. To collect data on the condition and progress of education and 
to ser\*e as a source of general information on the subject. 
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b. To administer certain operating hinctious vested in uuu 
bv the Congress. 

'c. To reoder professional ads ice and sersice to other Got emment 

aiiericies. 

Still other publications of the Commission must be considered 
if one is to gain a complete picture of its findings and recom¬ 
mendations as they concern education. For instance, in the 
Taik Forct Report on Agriculture Activities (a\ppendi.x M) the 
following, which parallels a recommendation in the Task Force 
Jk'port on Education, will be noted (page So): 

The oiilv justification for federally supported school lunch pro¬ 
gram is to pro\ide adequate food lor children and to establish health- 
1II; I Ming dietary habits that future generations may be strong. The 
committee, tlierefore, recommends that responsibility for school lunches 
1h“ with the Federal agenev tliat will include educational responsi¬ 
bilities, hut tliat avenues be maintained for cooperation w'ith the De¬ 
partment of .\gric‘nltnre for the disposal of abfindant food products 
which may c“fft*cti\elv supplement an accepted dietary piograin. • . . 


Similarly, on page 80 of the Agriculture Task Force Report, 
mention is made of the need for coordination between the 4r-H 
Clubs of the Agriculture Extension Service and the Future Farm- 

o 

CIS and Future Homemakers youth organizations sponsored by 
the Office of Education. In spite of agreement betw'een the 
task forces in . ducation and in agriculture on these tw’o important 
matters, tlie Commission has preferred to ignore the task force 
rtcoinmendalions. 

The tliapters which follow' under these covers w'ill take the 
point of \ iew that org.mizittional decisions as they concern edu¬ 
cation can be made properly only in the light of good educational 
and public policy. Education has such a high position of priority 
as a means for indicidual and pubhc benefit—or if improperly 
used, as a detrime nt—that it has been considered essential to treat 
policy as a prcrcfpnsite to organization. Possiblv some of the 
discrepancies betxvc^en the Commission recommendations as they 
appear abuse and those which appear xvithin this book may be 
dne to the unwillingness of the Commission to consider questions 
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of policy as related to education. On page 4 of the Commission 
Repoii: on Social Security and Education—Indian Affairs, the 
Commission states: 

It is not the province of this Commission to pass upon the policies 
that have evolved in these matters. 

Again, on page 12 of the same report, it is stated that: 

. . . we again emphasize that this Commission is not dealing with 
the policies of the Congress in these agencies, but purely with or¬ 
ganizational questions. 

In contrast, it is of interest to note that in the above quoted re¬ 
port of the Commission, when taking up the matter of organiza¬ 
tion of Indian Aflfairs, the discussion starts with pohcy and the 
Commission’s first recommendation advocates progressive meas¬ 
ures to integrate the Indians into tlie rest of the population. 

... In the opinion of the Commission this policy should be the key¬ 
stone of tlie organization and of the activities of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in the field of Indian Affairs. 

Certainly most of the diflficulties regarding federal educational 
programs and organization stem from our failure to recognize that 
a properly developed policy should be the keystone to the organi¬ 
zation of its educational activities. If important in Indian affairs, 
it is immensely more important in educational affairs. By avoid¬ 
ing the issue of policy, we merely perpetuate current bad prac¬ 
tices and invite dangers in the future. 

This book follows closely the text of the basic report deyeloped 

w> 

at Brookings Institution from which the Task Force Report on 
Education was digested. Only those changes haye been made 
which will make it appropriately a report to the American people 
rather than a report of concern to a goyemment commission. The 
reader is cautioned that the subjects dealt with are dynamic rather 
than static—that statistics and facts reported for the fiscal year of 
1949 may be far different than those of 1950 or later years-that 
good policy of 1949 may not necessarily meet the needs of 1959. 
It is hoped, howeyer, that tliis book will focus attention on a 
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number of problems which may, at their roots, have a marked 
bearing on the welfare of educational mstitutions, and through 

them, on the welfare of every individual of the countiy. 

In makine this study of the educational activities of the federal 
government much credit is due to those who have contributed the 
basic data. Particularly should the staff of the Bureau of e 
Budget be commended for the painstaking seal ch whic i as een 
made for these activities and associated descriptive matenals. 
In response to letters to dozens of educational organizations and 
individuals interested in the problems involved, many helpful 
suggestions have been made. Letters were addressed to presi- 
dents of forty representative colleges and universities, and the 
thirty-two replies have given much help in understandmg the 
impact of federal activities on higher educational institutions. 
Requests to the various departments and independent agencies of 
the government for descriptive materials and suggestions con¬ 
cerning their educational programs resulted in letters and reports 
which have been of much assistance. Various members of the 


staff of the United States Office of Education have been very 
cooperative in locating information and in compiling data. The 
generosity of many individuals, both inside and outside the gov¬ 
ernment, in time-consuming conferences has been appreciated. 
It is unfortunate that all of the information obtained from these 
various sources could not be incorporated into this study. Special 
credit is due to Janet D. Allen, who has assisted ably in the various 
aspects of the study, as well as to John Edgerton, who acted as 
research assistant in its earlier stages. To the staff of the Brook¬ 
ings Institution, particularly Margaret Maltby, its Librarian, and 
Dr. Lewis Meriam, its Vice President and coordinator of the 
Task Force on Welfare, much appreciation is due for services 
which have made tliis book possible. 


Claremont, Calif. 
January, 1950 


Hollis P. Allen 
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Chapter 1. INTRODUCTION 


THe empliasis t^ix'pn to education in tlic United States stems 
from our basic belief in the w'orth of tlie indi\'idual and that the 
state exists for the indi\ idual rather than the individual for the 
state. In our concern for the continuation and further develop¬ 
ment of tlie democratic process, we are firmly committed to the 
principle that the dex elopment of individual intellect and under¬ 
standing is essential. If government is to be by the people, the 
people must have insight. If goseinmeut is to be for the people, 
it must preside the facilities for attaining that insight. These 
principles were basic in the thinking of the founders of our gov¬ 
ernment and have since that time been accepted as almost axio¬ 
matic bv tlie people of our nation. 

To implement these principles the American people have 
evolved a svstem of schools—elenientarv, secondary, and higher 
institutions—which now make educational opportunities available 
to the general populace on a scale unknown elsewdiere in the 
world. This program has been largelv initiated and developed 
through local energv and vision on the state and community 
levels, bv liotli public and private enterprise. The earlier prev- 
alt nice of pri\ ate educational institutions has gi\^en way in the 
last centun' to the more pronounced and democratizing in- 
Hucnce of public education. Although we have developed a 
strong tradition of state and local control and support of educa¬ 
tion, the cultural ties within the country have been sufficiently 
strong to develop a truly national t\ pe of education, yet relatively 
unhampered bv national controls. 

The American tradition for local control of education was a 
logical outgrowth of the isolation of the earlv pioneer community. 
With the passing of the frontier the tradition still exists, supported 
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hv Constitution, by law, and possibl)' even more important by the 
l)asic belief of our people that the local coinmunity and the state 
must be the cornerstone for those matt(^rs which concern the wel¬ 
fare ol the indixidual and his participation in our democratic 
society. This tradition has binm further hciilhtened by our zeal 
for freedom and indiyiilual liberty, a zeal sufficiently strong to 
have been the basic cause of our three major wars with foreign 
powers. We not only have a coirux^lling desire for decentraliza¬ 
tion in matters w^hich concern influence and control of the think¬ 
ing of an indiv idual; vve have a deep-rooted abhorrence of any¬ 
thing vvbich savors of a centralized or totalitarian control of 
thinking through education. Among the varied and numerous 
activ ities of gov enimcnt, there is probably none w^hich is guarded 
more from federal controls tlian education. We believ^e that the 
decentralization of administration and control of pulflic educa¬ 
tion should be maintained. 

The following is quoted from a Public Affair.^ Bulletin: 

In his vvell-knovvm “study and interpretation of American educational 
history*' Cubberley has pointed out that “the school everv^vhere in 
America arose as a child of the Church.” J. F. Messenger, in his work 
in the same field, has reminded the reader that at the time of the 
framing of tlie Constitution education was generally regarded as a 
matter of church control. But in America there were many churches 
and no established state church. WTich church then should be recog- 
nized bv' the Constitution as in control of education? Obviously no 
one could be so recognized. Religious freedom implied educational 
freedom. The onlv way to obtain a constitution which could be agreed 
upon by all was to omit education and sectarianism. Even as late as 
1825. Cubberlev states, publicly-controlled, non-sectarian schools were 
“the distant hope of statesmen and reformers.” ^ 

The federal government has only the powers which are dele¬ 
gated to it in tlie Constitution. The Tenth Amendment affirms 
tliat “powers not delegated to the United States . . . are reser\’ed 

^ Public .\ffairs Bulletin No. 30. High Lights in the Development of Fed¬ 
eral Policies and Activities in Education, The Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, .Aipril 1944, p. 10. 
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to the States respectively, or to the people.” Education is not 
among the powers expressly delegated to the United States, and 
therefore falls within the provision of the Tenth Amendment. 


I. Brief Re\tew of the Evolution of Federal Concern 

FOR AND Participation in Education 

From the foregoing it may perhaps seem somewhat anomalous 
that the federal government from its inception has evidenced an 
interest in and a support of public education in all states. Most 
of the states were first organized as territories in all of which Con¬ 
gress provided for public school systems. Thus the majoiity of 
our state school systems were initiated by the federal government. 
Starting in 1785 with grants of federal land for public education 
in the Northwest Territory, the land grant program has since 
then aided all le\"els of education in the states and Alaska by 
federal grants of probably over 165,000,000 acres. 

Mdiile the early land grants were for the general support of 
education, the Morrill Act of 1862, gi\'ing lands for state agri¬ 
cultural and mechanical colleges, specified broad areas of cur¬ 
ricula, a mild type of federal control by persuasion. 

Since 1862 the increasing federal concern for and support of 
education, in co-operation with the states, is evidenced by federal 
subsidies for such activities as agricultural experiment stations 
(1887); resident instruction in land grant colleges (1890); agri¬ 
cultural extension service (1914); vocational education in second¬ 
ary schools (1917); vocational rehabihtation (1920); and the 
school limch program (regularized in 1946). Subsequent added 
subsidies for these projects have been made from time to time. 

It will be noted that each of these co-operative projects is in a 
very specific area of education. Tliere are those who believe 
that, both because of their specificity and the federal controls 
which in varying degree accompany them, these constitute a 
threat to state and local autonomy. Suffice it to state that, for 
the most part, these specific educational projects carried out by 
the states with federal encouragement have been in response to 
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defensible needs in area'' of educatinn not adt (juately cared ft)r 
bv local iiiitiati\f. Souic. witli ni'Klrst federal siibsi<ii^>. li.i't 
produced exci'lU nt participati<Mi in slates. .An added rpiestifaj 
iiiav be raised, aside fnnu the tjuesti«in of control. coiK( rnint» ’ 
wisdom of federal su|ipoi t r)f specific t'-pes ol educational serv¬ 
ice to the states which may tend to place education in a st.ite 
of imbalance, and witliout regard to piiorit) of local needs. 

It would be improper to conclude that the federal interest in 
education stops at co-oi>eration with the states. In fact, by far 
the greater part of the federal budgetarx items concerning educa¬ 
tion are in othc-r areas, or through other than state channeb. As¬ 
suming a rather broad definition of education, but limiting it to 
matters involving .schools and higher educational institutions and 
students therein, during each of the last few years the federal 
government has expended sex eral billions of dollars through these 
channels, with participation by practically every major govern¬ 
mental department and independent agency 

Federal activities which directly relate to public and private 
educational institutions, particularly colleges and universities, are 
assuming increasing importance. Projects in this area include 
such activities as military scholarships, reserve officer training 

prot^rams. the veteran programs under the “G. I. Bill of 
(P.L. 346),-’ and P.L. 16' providing for vocational rehabilitation 

for World War II disabled veterans. Closely related to these are 
federal research projects by contract xvith institutions of higher 
education through such agencies as the Army, Air Force, NavT., 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Public Health Service (Feder^ 
Security Agency). There is a marked and increasing use of 

schools ancl colleges in the federal interest. 

Several agencies of the government promote or prepare ma¬ 
terials for instruction in schools such as the Civil Aeronautics A 
ministration (Department of Commerce) in the field of ^nation 
education or the Immigration and Naturalization Service (Depart¬ 
ment of Justice) in the field of citizenship education. 

2 58 Stat. 284. 

' 57 Stat. 43. 
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The education and training of pro- or in-service government 
personnel is of itself a major enterprise, including extensive ac¬ 
tivities in regular colleges and nnisersities, educational institu¬ 
tions operated b\' \ arious ^osernmental agencies, and less formal 
activities in practically c\ ery di\ ision of the government. 

More difficult to classify are such federal ventures in education 
as the Graduate School of the I’.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Graduate School of the National Bureau of Standaids, insti¬ 
tutions whieh, although in tlie go\ eniment, enroll some students 

who are not in go\erament serxicc. 

Thc-re arc distinct, special, and direct federal responsibilities 

or acti\ ities for education, siu'h as for natix’es on Guam, American 
Indians, children on approximately 1,1 (K) federal reserv ations and 
si>ecial projects, children of b derally employed American nation¬ 
als in occuoied areas, exchange of piTsons for international and in- 

1 , - 

t. rtnltural IxuM'fit through education, the scluxils of the District 
of Columbia, schools in territories, or education in federal penal 
institutions. 

l£\en with such a brief listing of federal activities in education 
it liecmnes evident that this is a major governmental enterprise. 
The items of overlapping jurisdictions and services, the multi- 
plicitv «>t agencies conducting these activ iti(‘S, the varied methods 
ot u aking contact with educational institutions in the states, the 

^ T 

varirtN of fiscal and adiuinistratix o policies involved, and the 
pit^ct'iiu al manner in which inneli of tho let^islation has been en- 
are but a feu' of the complicating factors. 

The problem is furthi r roinplicati d b\’ the fact that no agency 
nou exists in tlu* ijovernniont vith adecpiate status or resources 
to assume cnciti\c h adership in respect to the situation. The 
rnited States Office of hdneation, in tlve F'c deral Seenritv Aijcncv, 
has neither the authority nor the- status among governmental 
agencies to effect solutions. There an' several agencies of the 
goverum* nt which him larger educational staffs, more status, and 
greater educational resources than the Office of Education. Al¬ 
though this office* has bt'eii effective in performing the functions 
which the Congress has givt*n to it. and has a record of consider- 
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able educational senice to and co-ordination with other federal 
agencies dealing with education, its position is such that it has 
been unable to be an effective integrating force in the total federal 
educational picture. Its administrative budget is less than the 
administrative budget of several other federal agencies or sub¬ 
agencies deahng with education in the states. Its total budget, 
including some $32,000,000 in subsidies which it distributed to the 
states in fiscal 1949, is approximately one per* cent of the federal 
expenditure through or for educational institutions and students 
therein. These facts are here included merely to indicate the 
relatively subordinate position which this office holds in the over¬ 
all federal educational program. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this subordinate position of 

the Office of Education is probably not a matter of mere chance. 
It is more logically a reflection through Congress of the concern of 
the states and of the people that education not be nationalized in 
terms of control and administration. It has been assumed that 
control follows money and that status precedes centralization. 
WTiether or not this claim is \’alid as applied to education will be 
analyzed in later chapters. It should be added that we believe 
it neither desirable nor feasible to centralize all federal educa¬ 
tional acti\dties. We do believe, however, that there should be 
an orderly distribution of these activities among appropriate 
agencies and that much desirable co-ordination and integration 

can be effected. 


II. Scope of This Report 

A precise definition of education for the purpose of this report 
will not be attempted. Education might be defined in terms of 
all of those processes whereliy the human mind is influenced. 
Such a conception would embrace much of government as we 
conceix'e it today, and would lead only to confusion. A more 
practical approach would include only those organized activities 
of the government which concern (1) the institutionalized edu 
cational systems in the states, territories, and outlying possessions; 
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(2) formal instruction of gioups or individuals which has been 
undertaken and/ or which is a federal responsibility.' 

For general purposes the two aspects of this approach will con¬ 
stitute the focal centers of this report, with greater emphasis on 
the first. This emphasis is justified because it is through the 
regularly constituted schools of the country that much of our indi¬ 
vidual and collective competency and citizenship are developed. 

The scope of this report was further specified by F.L. 162, 
Eightieth Congress, 1st Session, which in establishing the Com¬ 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern¬ 
ment indicated its purposes as stated in the preface to this book. 
The specifications of this act precluded extensive consideration of 
new or expanded activities, the focus being on those now in effect. 

Because organization and procedure are inseparable from pohcy 
and objective, we believe it essential that the scope of this report 
include consideration of pohcy, both as now developed and as it 
should be developed. This will be done largely in terms of the 
appropriate organization and procedure necessary to make proper 
pohcies effective. 

This report on education assumes that any changes in educa¬ 
tional activities must fit into governmental structure and fiscal 
relations with states which will remain essentially in their present 
form. If extensive changes are anticipated in these matters, they 
may well include educational considerations. For instance, if 
general block grants to states are planned, several of the present 
specialized educational grants to states could be combined into 
general educational grants although this report has not empha¬ 
sized this approach. 

In many other matters this report may be affected by decisions 
which are basically non-educational. We have made little effort 
to evaluate educational programs which are closely allied with the 
operations of non-educational agencies of the government, in the 
behef that such operations are not a concern of this report on 
education. Similarly, we should prefer to make a recommenda¬ 
tion that certain state matching of grants in aid be ehminated, but 

^ See Chapter 2 for details concerning this definition. 
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recognize that to eliminate matching requirements in educational 
grants while retaining them elsewhere might jeopardize educa¬ 
tional support in poorer states and place state budgets in a posi¬ 
tion of imbalance. Educational matters so intertwine with other 
considerations and governmental functions that many matters be¬ 
yond the scope of a study devoted to education must be taken 
into account in making final decisions. 

Still another limiting factor in this report is the necessity for 
fitting federal educational activities which concern education in 
the states into the organizational structures which exist or are 
likely to exist in states. For instance, each state has some type 
of department of education for elementary and seco 
matters, while any ov'er-all state agency for higher education is 
lacking in practically all states. Thus our consideration of federal 
relations with elementary and secondary schools is greatly simpli¬ 
fied as compared with the complex arrangements which must be 
made in dealing directly with the numerous higher educational 
institutions. 

III. Current Status of Education in the United States 

Because the major concern of this report is the role of the 
federal goveniment in relation to education through the regularly 
constituted educational systems and institutions in the states, it 
is appropriate to give a very brief review of the status of educa¬ 
tion in Ae United States. What is the status of our population 
in reflecting the effectiveness of our educational program? 

Each generation has been recei\’’ing progressiv'ely more educa¬ 
tion. In 1947 half of the 25 to 29 year olds had completed 12 or 
more years’ schooling, while one-sixth of the persons 65 or over 
in age had received that amount of education. While the 
achievement over the years is commendable, we are still faced 
with the fact that among those recently completing their educa- 

® Data concerning this question obtained primarily from Current Popula¬ 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Bureau of the Census, Series P-20. 

No. 15, May 4, 1948. 


ndary school 
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tion (25 to 29 years of age) half have not completed high school. 

Inroads are being made on the illiteracy problem, although ten 
per cent of our population 25 years old and over in 1947 had com¬ 
pleted fewer than five years of elementary school. For the 25 to 

29 age group, however, this figure was four per cent. 

Marked difiFerences in education by racial groups are still noted. 
In 1947 of all white persons ® 25 years old and over, about 35 per 
cent had completed four years of high school or more, while only 
about 13 per cent of non-whites in this age group had received 
this amount of education. While one white person in every ten 
has less than five years of schooling, among non-whites three in 
every ten have not reached this very minimal standard. Al¬ 
though the median white person sgc 25 to 29 has completed four 
years of high school, the median non-white in this age group has 
only completed elementary school. The lag in education of the 
non-white is also indicated by the fact that among whites who 
completed most of their education more than a generation ago 
(65 years old and over) the proportion completing less than five 
years of elementary school is approximately the same as for non¬ 
whites recently educated (25 to 29 years old). 

In 1947, 81.2 per cent of youth 14 to 17 years of age were in 
school, an all-time high. By contrast, in 1910, 58.9 per cent of 
children of this age were in school.' Of 18 and 19 year olds in 

1947, 27.7 per cent were in school. 

One of the phenomena of our age has been the increased proy 
portion of our youth in attendance at schools. Between 1900 
and 1947 the resident enrolhnent in higher institutions increased 
ten-fold.* During the period from 1890 to 1940, secondary school 
errroUments increased about nine times as fast as the general pop¬ 
ulation and more than twenty times as fast as the population 

® Most persons of Mexican birth are classified as white. “Non-white” con¬ 
sists of Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and other non-white races. 

’ A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher. 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 6, Resource Data, Washington, 
D.C., December 1947, p. 1, 

® The same, p. 19. 
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group 14 to IT years of age.* Practically all of the 6 to 13 age 
group are now in school. 

The rapid increase in child population during the war years is 
yet another complicating factor in the matter of providing educa¬ 
tional faciUties, teachers, and programs for an increasingly large 
school population. Between 1945 and 19o0 the elementaly 
schools of the country wdl add some 2,000,000 children to their 
rolls'* although estimates of this increase vary. Practically all 
areas of the country are now undergoing educational growing 
pains in attempting to provide school plant and teaching staff 
to accommodate these added children. The inci eased biith rate 
and migrations of peoples wiU make it necessary to double the 
school plant and staff within the next very few years in some 
ai-eas of the country. The growth will soon reflect itself in the 
secondary schools. A solution of the problems involved will de¬ 
mand planning and leadership at local, state, and federal levels. 

In the early 1940’s, within the continental United States, there 
were over 180,000 elementary schools of which all but approxi¬ 
mately 10 300 were pubhc. Of about 32,000 secondary schools, 
over L per cent were pubhc. The distribution of the 1,749 
higher institutions is indicated by Table 1. Of these, shghtly 
more than one-third were pubhc institutions." 

These educational institutions had an enrollment of pupils an 
resident students of some 29,000,000 individuals in 1947. Of 
these, approximately 20,000,000 were in elementary schools, 
6,200,000 in secondary schools, and 2,354,000 resident in colleges 


and universities." 

Although it is not within the province of this report to give 
« Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section Two, U.S. Office 


of Education, For the Fiscal Year 1946, p. 84. 

« Benjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated, Henry Holt and Company, 

1947, p. 6. . . , . c 

“ A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, o . 

The same, pp. 15 and 19. Also Annual Report of the Federal 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Section Two, For the Fiscal Year 
p. 173. See Appendi.x D for more recent estimates. 
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Table 1. 


Number and Type of Institutions of 


Higher Education: 


1945^6 • 



Number 


Universities and large institutions of complex organization 

Colleges of arts and sciences .. 

Independent technical and professional schools.. 

Teachers' colleges and normal schools . 

Junior colleges ...*. 

Institutions for Negroes .. 

All institutions .. 


131 

557 

287 

201 

468 

105 

1,749 


® A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 6, Resource Data, Washington, 
D.C., December 1947, p. 14. 


extensive consideration to new or expanded federal educational 
activities, it is important to realize there are many educational 
problems which confront the states and the nation. Some of 
these are implied in the materials presented above in this section. 


IV. Issues 

We have entered this study with the belief that the basic re- 

* 

sponsibility for education lies in states and in local educational 
institutions. With this in mind our major concern naturally is 
for the regularly constituted schools and higher educational in¬ 
stitutions in states, and this concern is mirrored in our major 
issues. Is there direct or indirect undue federal control of edu¬ 
cation in states? Is it possible to have federal educational activi¬ 
ties reaching into states without undue control? Has the federal 
government done all in its power to administer its activities which 
have an impact on education in states in such a manner that self- 
reliance and self-suflBciency have been encouraged at the state or 
institutional level? Have these federal activities strengthened 
education in states in a balanced manner? Historically have 

V 

federal educational activities been beneficial to education through¬ 
out the country? Have federal activities overlapped, duplicated, 
or worked at cross purposes with other federal activities or with 
state or local educational activities? What are the individual and 
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total (“fTccts of ff'dcral (‘dtK'utional ;ic’ti\ stirs on stliiK>ls and highf*r 
educatioiial institutions in states? Wliat should Vm the roU- of 
tile fedeial go\(‘intnenl as relsited to tnlncation in stales"' Tlies*' 
and similar cjnestions whith might Ik iNketl indieatt the an as in 
which ss't* helies e the major issues of this rt.“port aie loc'ati*d. 

Education and educational institutions are a powerful and use¬ 
ful force and means for accomplishing federal purposes. How 
far can the rcgnlarh constituted schools and colleges of the 
conntiy Ix' used for these federal purposes in the national inten st."' 
W^on dot's the hr«?akiiig point cotne as it coiit'ems the best in¬ 
terests of the schools and liifiher institutions? How can the 


specialized interests of the \ arious departments and iiidi pi nd< nt 
agencies of the government be furthered wliile at the same time 
giving full protection to the ner d for well-roniided education in 
the states? How' can wc develop an integratt'd and co*ordinate<l 
total program of acti\ ities tlirongh tlic educational institutions of 
the land and still recognize the close asswiation of mans of the 
activities witli the specialized and sometimes competing interests 

of the various governmental agencies? 

Unless the federal government directly assumes responsibilit)’ 

for certain educational activities, many individuals will be dcrur;d 
equal opportunity for education as in the case of dependent chil¬ 
dren on reserv'ations or Indians or other native peoples, ^^hat is 
the responsibility of the federal government in respect to the^ 
individuals? Can an over-aU poUev be developed or will it 
nccessarv' to continue piecemeal and unequal programs operated 
b\’ the manv governmental agencies inv^olved? To what extent 
can the remilar schools in the states or territories be used for these 


individuals? 

It is assumed that we will continue to need a federal educa¬ 
tional agenev. How can such an agency be set up to give 
mum assurance against bureaucratic federal c-ontxol of education. 
How can it be protected from partisan influence? How’ can i 

best serve the interests of education in states? How far A 
.1 _?_ C..J_ 1 be centralized in this 


agenev’? 


dispersed 
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Where should the 

federal educational agency be located in the government? 

These and similar questions are those to which this study has 
been directed. Thev imply the many issues in\ olved and some¬ 
thing of the complexity of the situation. This study makes no 
pretense at anssvering all of these questions. Its majoi puipose 
is to point out the problems, as is done in subsequent chapters, to 
make a number of recommendations or suggestions in some of the 
most obvious situations, and to outline federal policies and organi¬ 
zation which it is bclitn ed s\ ill make it possible for progress in the 

future. 


V. OncAMZ.vnox of This Report 

Previous studies of the educational activities of the federal 
govi rriMient have been hampered by a seeming inability to obtain 
a complete inventorv' of these activ'ities. Thus this report has 
directed itself to this problenr and such an inventorv with brief 
descriptiv e statements is made av’ailable in Chapter 2. Organized 
bv' d( partments and independent agencies of the gov'eniment in 
alphabetical order, some two hundred separate programs are 
brieflv desc 



> 

Bel ore analv zing present activities and policies in education, it 
is i>elieved desirable to trace the historv' and growth of the various 

m 

piograms for edueation in which the federal government has been 
tt»ntt rued. Chapter 3 is devoted to the history of federal-state 
ct)-opt*rative programs in education, and Cliapter 4 deals with a 
number of non-continuing emergenev’ federal educational activd- 
ties of the depression and ^^'orld War II vv’hich are significant in 
>inderstanding the role cil tlie government in the field of education. 

This will lx* followed bv sevfral chapters which classify all of 
the activ ities inv entoried and brieflv described in Cliapter 2 by 
the educational level with vvhich each is concerned and the gen¬ 
eral purpostv nnnilier of problems, suggestions, and recom¬ 
mendations as they apply to these activities wall be included. 
Chapter 5 is devotevl to federal activities which clearly concern 
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elementary and secondary education. Similarly, Chapter 6 deals 
with those activities which clearly concern higher education. A 
number of acti\'ities which cannot be clearly segregated as be¬ 
tween elementary-secondary and higher education are treated in 
Chapter 7. A few activities which in some of their aspects con¬ 
cern the regular schools or colleges of the country and in other 
educational aspects do not, are considered in Chapter 8. Chapter 
9 deals with federal educational or training activities which clearly 
do not concern the regularlv constituted schools and higher edu¬ 
cational institutions in the states. 

In order to understand the educational programs and problems 
of the federal 2 o\"ernment, it is essential that we review briefly 

o ^ 

the history, organization, and services of the United States Office 
of Education. This is done in Chapter 10. 

As we are committed to a policy of retaining major control of 
education in states and educational institutions and as it is there 
that we believe strength in initiativ^e and responsibility should lie, 
our major criteria for the ev'aluation of federal activities should be 
in terms of the effect of these federal activities on education in 
states. This eflFect, in its historical aspects, is considered briefly 
in Chapter 11. Chapters 12 and 13 are devoted to the effects 
of these federal educational activities on elementary-secondaiy 
schools and on colleges and universities. 

While a number of recommendations and suggestions concern¬ 


ing individual educational activities will be made in Chapters 5 
through 13, the major suggestions concerning federal policy and 
organizational structure will be given in Chapter 14. This will 
be preceded by a brief siunmary of federal educational participa¬ 
tion. 


chapter 2. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
THE FEDEIL\L GOVERNMENT 


Education should be thoudit of as a means rather than as an 
end in itself. Public education as we conceive it has been con¬ 
cerned with ends in tenns of indixadual and social competency, 
benefit, and growth. It will be noted from the materials of this 
chapter that education and the educational systems of this coun¬ 
try have been used e.xtensiv cK' b\' the federal government towards 
ends which do not necessarily have their primar\’ focus on general 
indi\idual and social competency even though these may be a 
b\ -product. M’ith few exceptions, the federal interest in educa¬ 
tion is centered in special groups of indi\’iduals, special programs 
in promotion of causes represented by federal departments or 
agencies, or in research and training to promote some rather dis¬ 
tinctly federal concern such as national defense or competency 
for federal employment. 

It w’ould be a gross misjudgment to assume that the relatively 
large sums of money indicated in^e programs and activities de- 
scribrni in this chapter reflect of necessity such a large contribu¬ 
tion to the general cause of education in this country. For in¬ 
stance, of the total budgetarv identifiable and available sums of 

t. # 9 

money obligated for education b\' the federal government in the 
fiscal year of 19i( , bt'tter than 90 per cent was w'ar- or defense- 
tfmnecti?d for such iti iiis as education and educational facilities 
for M'teraas, scliools in defense areas, pro- or in-service education 
fill the military, militars research through universities, or raising 
the' educational lc\cl of memlxTs of the armed forces. If such 
added itsins as in-service training in militarx' service schools, 
educational activities of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
V alue <rf surplus war property given or sold at discount to educa¬ 
tional institutions were included, the percentage would be higher. 

15 
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It is rocot^iiizt'cl thut indiv idual and social cuds and Wcncfit to 
the regularly constituted educational institutions in tlu stat( s ina^ 
be furthered, and without doubt often are. by tliis large federal 
participation in education. The fact must be emphasized, how¬ 
ever, that in the large majority of cases such must be considered 
a by-product or as incidental to the special concern of tlie gov¬ 
ernment for the group or federal interest served. In this con¬ 
nection, the motiv'e must be considered. The large majority of 
the.se federal activities have been motivated b\ a desire to use 
education as a potent tool to promote a federal intciest. Occa- 
sionallv this federal interest has of itself been basically educa¬ 
tional, but often education is considered a means or method 
accomplishing .something which of itself is not necessarily edu¬ 
cational. A clear-cut dichotomy of classification in this respect 
is often diflRcult. Yet such must l>e attempted by any reader who 
would classify these federal educational activities into those which 
are primarily an aid to education as contrasted w ith those which 
are primarilv a ttse of education as a fool to promote w'hat may 

be essentially' a non-educational progiam. 

In the inventory of educational activities of the federal gov¬ 
ernment which follows, for purposes of identification programs 
are indicated as in category “A” or category “B.” Some few pro¬ 
grams are listed under both categories, as specific identification 
has been impossible or a single program includes activities m 
both categories. In order to define these categories, the o ow 
ina is quoted from a bulletin used by' the Bureau of tlie Budget 
(April 1948) in searching for federal educational activities in co¬ 
operation w'ith the departments and independent agencies of the 
executiv e branch of the govennnent: 

Catceprij A; 

Tlie report of the Commission will place greatest emphasis on actn i- 
ties of thU category. In category A are activities of the Federal Gov 

emment which 

(1) directly affect, or 

(2) operate through, or 

(3) provide education similar to that offered by the regular pi 
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or pri\ ate elementa^^ and secondary schools, colleges, and uni\ ersities 
engaged in the general and specialized academic, professional, and 
vocational education of youth and adults of the United States, its terri¬ 
tories. and po>sessions. This category includes, but is not restricted to: 

(1) activities having to do with instruction, training, research (in- 
cludin*^ contract research), guidance, scholarships (tuition, trav'el, and 
suhisibtence), libraries, biiiklings, erjuipnient, and so forth, as they per¬ 
tain to the institutions described in the abov e paragraph; 

I ) federal facilities or arrarej;ements tor education of cliildren and 
voiidi in special Federal jurisdictions, reservations, federally-ovv'iied 
proiverties, or of children of Jederally-einployed personnel in foreign 
countries or f»ccupied areas; 

1( lit rallv -owned or supported (either vv'holly or largely) educa¬ 
tional institutions eiv ing substantial curricular oH’eriiigs similar to the 
rc'Uular educational institutions of the country, such as the U.S. Military 
Ac.idemv ainl ilow.ird Uiiiversitv'. Converselv, the National War Col- 

s * * 

It ge and the Ccuninand and General Stab School fall in category B be- 
IjW, as tliey are \er\' dilferent, both in purpose or offering, from the 
regular (ducational institutions of the country. 

Other illustrations of activities falling in category A are: fiscal aid to 
land grant colli*ucs, the agricultural expcriincMit and extension programs, 
veterans’ ctlucation, the apprentice training program, undergraduate 
and graduate* training of inilitarv officers in univa^rsities and colleges, 
the United States Armed Forces Institute program of tlie military 
forces, Uie CAA program of aviation education, intcniational exchange 
of stucliUlts and professors (exclusive of governmental in-service train¬ 
ing), and the Treasurv Dc-partment School Sav ings Program. 

Category B: 

.^ctiv ities of lesser importance in the Commission’s major analysis, 
hut still important in cataloging the total Federrd enterprise in educa¬ 
tion. arc in categorv B. These are less easilv identified bv definition, 
jirogr.tm, and/or funds, and arc' activities involving specialized in- 
serx ice training of Federal personnel throuuli other than the regularly 
organized schools of cafenorv A; activities of UNESCO; re-education 
of foreign peopN , iti occupied areas; and similar miscellaneous activi- 
tic'S. This shoiild include any educational and training program or 
group instruction w hich the Federal Government supports or operates 
which is not inckid. d in categorv A. Excluded from this study are 
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such mass instruction programs as the “Voice ot America or the issu¬ 
ance ol news releases. 

Further illustrations of acti\ ities falling in categor>' B are: the instruc¬ 
tion programs in the specialized military' sers’ice schools (all such 
schools may be luni[recl for a given ser\ ice, and so reported); or a school 
for training of clerks in a given goscnimental department. 

Information was requested by the Bureau of the Budget on all 
educational activities of the federal government which were in 
operation for fiscal years 194/ or 194S, or which will be in opera¬ 
tion in fiscal year 1949. Activities discontinued on or before 
June 30, 1946, were not included. All transfers betw-een agen¬ 
cies have been included in reports of the spending agencies. 

It wall be noted that in-service training of go\ emment person¬ 
nel for the improvement of government service has been included 
in this inx’entorv, a function some of w’hich in a strict sense is not 
in the field of education. How-ever, as many of these programs 
are carried out through the regular institutions of the country 
(category A) and cannot do other than affect these institutions, 
they have been included for major emphasis. Those in-service 
activities falling in category B are closely associated, and ha\e 
been included onlv for general inventory purposes, as are other 
actixities in this category. They are involved with training in 
contrast to education. The two are closely associated, particu¬ 
larly as the methods of education are often used in training. 

It is beliex ed that the inventory presented below includes most 
of the activities of the federal government in category A. Ex¬ 
ceptions are noted in several federal functions of assistance to or 
support of education which are not susceptible to specific iden¬ 
tification and thus are omitted from the inventory. Illustratne 
of tliese are: “in lieu” taxes paid to local governing bodies which 
in turn may dex ote a portion of such sums to the local support o 
education, and the somexvhat comparable indirect federal sup- 
port for operation of public schools in the District of Columba 
(see Chapter 5); Federal Communications Commission licensing 
of broadcasting stations and reserving of FM channels for e uca^ 
tional use; or dedication of certain income from public Ian 
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states for schools or roads when the amounts devoted to education 
are not readily available (see Chapter 3). Certain other pro¬ 
grams, such as the U.S. Maritime Commission program of fur¬ 
nishing curricular materials and teacher helps to schools, were 
discontinued prior to fiscal 1947, but previously published mate¬ 
rials and a residue of service are still available. Such programs 
are not mentioned in the inv'entory. 

Because of the lesser importance of category B activities to the 
purpose of this report and because such activities are often, by 
their nature, difficult to identify or dissociate from broader opera¬ 
tions or activities, it may be best to consider activities in this cate¬ 
gory as illustrative of federal activities in this classification. It 
will be noted that less detailed information is given for many of 
the category B activities. For instance, in the National Mihtary 
Establishment it is usually impossible to dissociate the cost of 
operating a training service school on a post or station from the 
general post operational moneys. Due to this, no fiscal figures 
were requested for these programs. 

It will be noted that fiscal figures for the various activities often 
are not comparable. In some instances, subsistence or stipends 
to students are included in amounts; in other cases, programs will 
be noted for which subsistence or stipends are not included. In 
still other instances, overhead administration, tuitions, salaries of 
teaching staff, use or construction of buildings, and similar items, 
may or may not have been included. This situation has been 
unavoidable due to the peculiar circumstances or legislative au¬ 
thority under which the varying programs operate or which con¬ 
trol the manner in which their financial accounts are maintained. 
Many of the fiscal figures are of necessity the best estimates avail¬ 
able, while in other cases amounts have been indicated as not 
available (NA) due to the fact that educational activities are 
often fused with more general operations. 

It is essential that these factors be kept in mind in any effort 
to make comparisons between programs or to arrive at totals. 
However, these do not constitute a major obstacle to the purpose 
of this report, which is to give a descriptive statement of tire 
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varied educational activities of the federal government, 
does not aim to be a C.P.A. t>pc- of report. Fiscal figures arc 
included onl\ for the purposes of added de.scnption concernm 
the magnitude of these federal acti\ ities and ol indicating some¬ 
thing of their manner of operating. 

Those conversant with other studies in the field of fee era par¬ 
ticipation in education will note that programs and figures lu re 
presented do not necessarily conform with other studies. Tins 
is to be expected due to several factors, the most important of 
whieh are: variations in definition as to what constitutes edu¬ 
cation- variations in treatment of funds transfened lietvrtn 
agencies; s ariations betxvcen funds authorized, appropriated, ex¬ 
pended, obligated, and or ax ailable; variations m the degree of 
comprehensiveness of the search for federal educational activities; 
and the fact that the appropriation structure and subseci^uent go\- 
eniment accounting usually do not lend themselves readily to the 
yielding of precise information by program or function. The pre¬ 
vious pages will indicate the consistency of this report in these 

In order to assure consisteney in the use of the fiscal terms of 
this report, the following definitions are presented: 

1 Contract authorization—a statutory authorization un er 
which contracts or other obligations may be entered into prior 
to appropriations for the paxmient of such obligations; 

2. Appropriation-an authorization by an Act of Congress 
make pa>Tnents out of the Treasurx' for specified purposes wi m 

a prescribed amount; i „,c nr 

3 Expaulitures-the amount of approx'ed vouchers, claims, 

other documents which have been entered into the accounts of 
an agency as final charges against an appropriation; 

4. OW/g<,iio».-consist of orders placed, corrtracts award^ 

services received, and all other transactions durmg a given pen 
which definitely reserxe the appropriation for 


amount 


the maximum amount which may be appropnated for obhgatio 


during a specified period; 

6. Transferred funds—amounts 
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a^cncA or bureau which were appropriated to another agency 

r hnrtuVi, 

7 At aihiltlc /ufu/s—total amount a\ ailable for 
-spectit e ot source*. 


oblisiation. irre- 


I. IvtTNTORY OF FeDEICVL EnrCATlOXAL ACTIVITIES 

Th'- diti-rse nature of the \arious federal actixities and pro- 
Urains in tlu- field of education, and the extent of their diffusion 
tlirou^liout the' ijovemment, will be noted from the inxentory of 
tliis s<-ttion. Tliis listing, by departments and independent agen¬ 
cies of the goxennnt lit in alplialxTical order, is t:)t necessity* such 
tliat onlv a cursorv descriptixe statement is possible regarding 
each actix'itx'. Effort has been made to include onix' such infor- 
nuilion as w ill disclose tlic general nature of tlie programs. For 
some of the more imp(»rtant programs more descriptive material 
is prese nted in later chaptt rs, in wliich cases the cliapter refer¬ 
ence's are given. Ih‘ad(TS are cautioned against attempting an 
evaluation of anv [)rograin on tlir‘ basis of tlic limited information 
presentf (1 here. 

A brief statement of abl)re\ iations used in the invx^itory is 
net« ssar\. L'nlc ss otlierv\ is(* indicated, the use of a vear sucli as 
“FiiT n fers to tlie ft‘deral fiscal \(*ar ending on Tune 30th of tliat 
Vear. I'he 194S ai*d 1949 fiscal amounts include funds made 
ax.iilablf bx .ippropriations of Coni^rcss up to June 20, 1948. 
The letters “A or " B foil owing tin" aelivitv indicate its categorve 
as definetl twlier in this chapUa*. The sv inhol “NA ' is used when 
tfii* infonnrttion is not available as to fiscal amount (or amount 
is unidentifiabfi from i>ther luiids) or as to vvlictlier the present 
program or an identifiabK^ forerunner of it existed during the 
given yar. The indicates that the prograni vv^as not in oper¬ 
ation for th( given vear. Tin* “O indicates tliat the program 
Was authorii^ed or operating under general authorization, biit that 
no federal funds were involved or identifiable. An “E” preced¬ 
ing a numl>er means that the federal agency involv^ed has desired 
th it the figure l>e considered as purely an estimate. All infor- 
i i.i'iOfi presented in this inveiitorv is from the Bureau of the 
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ill co-operatioii with the departnit uti aiid iiuh-^ic 
ai;»MK'ies invoKrcl. unless otherwise indicated. 

"tIic invcfitoiy tulnilatioii follows on pajjt s 23 to 56. 
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11. Fkdkuai Env( ATIONAI. At’nATTTKs Oi-TSim TII>; ExtrtmvE 


Bhan< II 


In order to make tliis inventory more complete, two cducatifTr/al 
activities of the federal government out-side the E.vecutive Branch, 
and thus not subject to the purpose of tliis report, are presented; 

XtlS-F.XKnUTI'*^ BjB.ANCHK^ of CoNtHNSfENT 


Suh-agency, Actnity, and 

Purpose 


Explanation ami 
Description 


Obligated Acailalyle 
fin tPiifuujnds erf didlars) 




1940 



Legisl.itivc Branch. House This program is by ar 
and Senate: education ■ * r.ingement >Mth the 



of Senate, Hinise, and 
Supreme Court pages 

••A" 

Librar}^ of Congress: co¬ 
operation w'itH Amer¬ 
ican Republics pro¬ 


gram 




B 


Retard of EducatKin i 
for tlie District of Co¬ 
lumbia 

Funds transferred from 
Department of State 



1947^\ 

VJ4H ; 

1 

11 

i 

1 

1 

21 

1 

1 

1 

146 

43 




35 



























DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
lln thousands of dollars] 
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FEDER-\L EDUCATION 



Oi 


III 



Bnx:.ETARY Feder-\l As 

Institltki.ns 


sisTANtE TO Educational 


education which 
the federal tiovernnient lias 



in non- 



arv 



ai 


II years. A 



ictixities is not available. 


In addition to the aeti\ ities which concern 
appear in Section I of this cluipter. 
rendered considerable assistance to e 
ituns. particularly in the post A\ or Id 
itiid eoinplete accountin'^ of these i 
Tliree pru'^ranis for which some figi 
arc here included. 

During approximately two years to May 194S, property sur¬ 
plus to the needs (jf the goyernment initially valued at $646,663,- 
3.5S was made a\ailal)lc to the educational institutions by the W ar 


es are rei 




Assi'ts Adininistratiiai, Arnu', Na\\’, and Air Force, with the co- 
operation of the U.S. Office of Education. This included prop- 
city \allied at $293,77S,973 (acquisition lalue) made available 
li\ donation from Annv. Xa\\, and Air Force to 1,240 colleges 
and viiii\ersities and 19.6o0 becoiidarv schools 




was tr.insfcr of 77.431 acres of land and 15,708 buildings previ- 
onslv ac'inired b\ the federal go\crmnent at a cost of appro.xi- 
m.iteb $3.5().SS4,3S5. Tlie latter were discounted at a cost to the 


stliools of approximate!\’ $3,042,947.^ 

In Section I of this cluipter, under both Office of Education of 
thi I cderal .Security A'j;cnc\’ i 





ir/It*' 


enev, items 

VMTe iijcludeil lor administration and operation of the 
Educ.itiimal Facilities Pro'Tiam. This has made availahle to edu 
cational institutions where need has been certified by the U.S, 
Otfac of laliK.itiou a total of 16,534,0(M) square 
No specific \alnation, otlu-r than the federal funds indicated in 
Section I for administration, dis-assemldv, 




rt‘-crt‘ction of tlu surplus buildings Inis been 
I'ducatioual inslitiitions (*stimatud that thev w 
pro\iniatid\' S19. j<K), 0(K) for site s, utility connections, and so forth, 
related to tliis re-location of Imildings project. 

Us is transferred to the t clucational institutions. In addi- 





® L .S. Office nf Education im« nit Tandirin dated J I June 1948 . 
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tion to buildings, this program also (as of 15 March 1948) has 
included 86,782,000 items of surplus personal property needed 
bv educational institutions for the education of veterans. The 
estabhshed fair value of this property has been estimated at 
$92,989,000. In 1947, the institutions receiving either buildings 
or personal property or both under this progiam reported a 

v'eterans enrollment of 1,088,199." 

Veterans housing at educational institutions has been provided 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (previously the Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency) in co-operation with local agencies which 
provide site, development of stieets, sidewalks, trunk utilities, and 
management. In some instances the government provided pan¬ 
els of demounted war housing and so forth for re-erection by the 
local agencies, in which cases project revenues accrued to the 
local bodies. However, in the majority of instances the construc¬ 
tion was financed by the government, in which cases the project 
revenue, after deduction of operating costs, originally accrued to 
the gov'emment. Under both plans, as of SO April 1948, accom¬ 
modations had been provided for educational institutions as fol¬ 
lows: family units, 48,492; trailer family, 11,308; dormitory, 8/,- 
427; trailer dormitory, 603; total, 147,830. The original contracts 
with local agencies required the demolition of this temporary 
housing by them after a determination by the government that 

the need for such housing no longer existed.® 

The McGregor Act (P.L. 796) which passed the 80th Congress 
on 20 June 1948 generously made an outright gift to educational 
institutions of all veteran housing which had been built on land 
belonging to them. It is estimated that by this act some 129,000 
housing units were given to colleges and universities, who were 
tlicrcafter to receive all rentals therefrom. Institutions are re 
quired to demolish this housing by 1 January 1950 unless they 
can show further need by a continued student housing emergency. 
World War H veterans are given priority in use of this housing 

- Letter of 26 April 1948 from Bureau of Community Facilities, Federal 

Works Agency. i 

Letter of 28 May 1948 from OflBce of the Administrator, Housing an 

Home Finance? Agency. 
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IV. Federal Activities Tangential to Education 

In the study of federal services to education, some mention 
should be made of federal hbraries and federal library services. 

Many of these services are beyond the scope of the om 
mission’s work since they involve activities of the Legislative 
Branch^ of the federal government, but the Executive Branch 
does assist school, college, and public libraries in many ways and 
federal libraries have a profound effect upon library programs 

throughout the nation. 

The bibliographic services of the Department of Agricultuie, 
the Army Medical Library, the Department of Commerce, and 
the publications of the various departments are eagerly sought 
by libraries as educational tools. In turn, many federal libraries 
and federal research programs are strengthened tluough the co¬ 
operation of outside libraries. The primary need in this field is 
to correlate these services and establish standaid procedures. 

Greater co-operative use of libraries as distributing agencies for 
go\'ernment publications would no doubt increase the pubhca- 
tions’ effectiveness and eliminate much waste in their use. 

Tlie Service to Libraries section of the Office of Education 
should assume leadership in the solution of such problems. How¬ 
ever, until it is able to establish itself more finnly both financially 
and in the esteem of officials, it is not hkely to be able to do so. 

This study has not considered the organizational problems 
of federal libraries as they are beyond the scope of the report; 
however, in the course of the investigation it has become evi¬ 
dent that a thorough study is needed and that such a study 
should lead to elimination of some duplication in both collections 
and services and should result in greatly improved service to the 
government and to the nation. Such a study should include 
hbraries in all three major branches of the government. 

What has been said for libraries could be repeated with some¬ 
what equal emphasis for museums and government research 
agencies. It is believed tliat each of these fields is worthy of 
special study beyond the scope of this report. 

* See Appendix A, letter from The Librarian of Congress, for statement of 
activities of the Library’ of Congress which hav’e reference to education. 


Chapter 3. FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATIVE 

PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


In order to understand the place of the federal government 
in relationship to the states in matters involvmg education, it 
is desirable to shift our attention to the historical development 
of co-operative federal activities of assistance to education in 
States Those federal activities in this classification which are 
rlost sigLficant and which have continued are treated in this 
chapter. Chapter 4 will be devoted to a number of significant 
non-permanent programs of concern to education m the states 
which developed during the emergency periods of the depres¬ 
sion and World War II. 

Although we as a people decided early in our history that the 
seyeral states were primarily responsible for education, the na¬ 
tional govermnent has always been inteiested in t ie piomo 
and improyement of education in the states. This has been eu- 

denced primarily through grants of land, grants of ^ 

estabhshment of the United States Office of Eduction, and 
through a miscellaneous group of activities \v iic i ia\e 
veloped largely during the emergency periods^ of recen vw 
depression. Those more important land and money g ^ 
edLation through Uie states which have represented con ^ J 
(as contrasted with temporary) federal assistance an p , 
be treated briefly in their historical aspects m this c . 

The term “co-operation” is used m connection wi 
ties of the federal government, as the basic responsrir > ^ 

conduct of these programs rests upon the states, 
dies, either in land or in moneys, usually lepresen i 
tion on the part of the government in helping the s 
out these responsibilities. In each case, federal euc » 


CO-t3PE I 


ni 


to .tales to asMune this responsibility is noted. Usually an agree¬ 
ment is made between the federal agene\' responsible for a - 
ministration of the program and the appropriate agency of the 
state. Tliis aiireemeiit constitutes an acceptance on the pait of 
the state of the federal requirements and often outlines in con¬ 
siderable detail the plan of the state in local conduct of the 

prouram. r i . i 

A reading of the pre\'ious chapter will indicate many tedeia 

educational acti\ ities wliich affect education in states which are 

not "in co-o|>eration with states.’ These, largely dealing thiough 

other tl.an state channels, u ill be treated in other portions of this 

report. 


I. L.sxd Cn.vNTS 


A. Laud Grants for Education in New States 

E\ ('ll b(*fr>re the adoptii^n of the Constitution, the basis foi 
federal land erants to stales for education had been established. 
Hie Ordinaiie.- of ITS-T in s^X'cifNing the nianner in which the 
western lantls should be sur\ e\’cd, stipulated that theie shall be 
reserved the lot number 16 of evt ry townisliip for the maintenance 
of pnlilic schools within said township.” This w-as followed 
cios« l\ bv the Ordinance of 1787 which stated that “religion, 
moralitv, and know ledge, Ixing necessarv to good government and 
the happiness of inankind. schools and the means of education 
shall forev er be encouraged.’’ ’ The Congress of the Confedera¬ 
tion this saint* vear specified, in selling lands in southeastern Ohio 
to the Ohio Companv of Associates, that section number 16 of 
ev'erv township be reserved for schools and that tw'o additional 
complete townships lx reserved for tlie benefit of a college, the 
latter to be under the administration of the legislature of the 
future state. The seed for federal promotion of education had 
bexn planti'd. 

' EunfGl>j i iiia of Ldttcatkmal Rescan }i^ Thu Macmillan Company, 194L 
*'F( deral Relations to Education,*’ p. 495. 
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Following tlic Enabling At t for thf AtlmiNMon of < in 1S^^2. 
ill which Congress granted the Ibtli section of each township “to 
the inhabitants thereof" for schools, in 1S03 it str< ngthened tf»e 
hand of the state in education by placing control of all school 
lands in the state legislature in tnist for the purpose inentit ,.&ed. 
At the same* time ( ongress granti fl a township to Ohio fnr a 
seininarv of leaniing and stated that ull educational land grants 
w’cre to be ‘for schools and for no otlier use, intent, or purpose 
\vliato\cr.” With minor exceptions this generous police was 
contiinied for other new states* carved from the public doinain 
which were admitted until 1S48. Texas. Maine, and West Vir¬ 
ginia receiv ed no public lands for common schools, Texas hav gig 
no federallv' cwvned lands, and Maine and West Virginia having 

m 

been made hv dividing older states, 

W’ilh the establishing of the Tenitoi y of Oregon in Con¬ 

gress provided that the 16th and 36tli sections of each township 
should be re,scr\ ed for the lx?nefit of schools in any state or states 
to be established from this territorv. California likewise was 

m 

granted these tw o sections by acts of Congress in 1S50 and 1853. 
This police continued until 1896 when Utah was admitted to the 
Ebiion with a grant of four sections of each township for educa¬ 
tion. Arizona and New’ Mexico, admitted in 1912, followed tics 

pattern. 

Oklahoma was given even more favorable treatment upon its 
admission to the U^nion in 1907. For education it received two 
sections of land (the 16th and o2nd) from each township and a 
S5.000.000 grant in gold in lieu of grants in the Indian Territorv. 
The 13th section of each township was granted, the proceed^ 
be divided equally among normal schools, agricultural colleges, 
and the imiversity. The 33rd section was granted for charitable 
and penal institutions anj^for public buildings. Under the latter 
tn-ant. aid has been extended to buildings in consolidated schoca 


to 


districts. 


portant 


instance 
LOGO acr 



certain other states received the IS 
and the same amount for colleges. 
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grants of land for the general support of education which have 
been given to the states. Up to 1927 saline lands in the amount 
of 834,000 acres had been granted to states, about 600,000 acres 
of which had been used to support education. Tbe Internal Im¬ 
provement Act of 1841 granted 500,000 acres of public land to 
each state admitted subsequent to 1800, except Maine, for the 
purpose of internal improvements. After 1845 this gift was 
largely diverted by the states to education, either by Congres¬ 
sional consent or mandate. This form of grant was discontinued 
after 1889. Up to 1927, fifteen states had received certain swamp 
lands from the federal government under an act of Congress of 
1849. Although the original purpose was to assist the states in 
paying for levees and drains, after these were cared for, the 
revenues from some 40,000,000 acres remaining have been placed 
in the permanent school funds of the states.® 

m 

B. Land Grants for Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges* 

The Morrill Act of 1862 introduced two new policies of federal 
participation in education in that it stimulated special types of 
education by introducing a small measure of control in specifying 
broad types of curricula and introduced a manner of distribution 
which, to some extent, considered need of the various states. Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the act stated the purpose as: 

, . . the endowment, support, and the maintenance of at least one 
college where the leading objects shall be, without excluding other sci¬ 
entific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.® 


® Cubberley, E. P., State School Administration, Houghton MiflBin Co., 
1927, p. 38. 

■* These will be referred to subsequently as “land grant colleges,” even 
though the individual institutions are often called “universities” and are usu¬ 
ally known as agricultural and mechanical colleges or universities. 

® 12 Stat. 504. 
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The act piovidecl tor the grant of GO.OtX) acres ot land to each 
state for each Sc'iiator and each Representati\e then in Congress 
For those states not tuning suifieient iedevally owned land wiiliin 
their boundaries to eo\ er the grant, land script w'as issued which 
wave them the right to select lands elsewlicre in the public domain. 
The fund created from the sale of these lands was for cndownK i.t 
purposes onlv, the interest to be used to support the institutions 
thus establi-siied. Under the Morrill and subseqiunt enalrlii.n 
acts, betw^een 11,000,0(X) and 12,000,000 acres of federal lands 
have been gi\'en to the states. The colleges w'ere required to 
transmit one copy of theii' annual report to the Secretarx of the 

Interior. 

Although it is difficult to compute the total endowment for 
schools and higher institutions in grants of federal lands as treated 
in subsections A and B above, it is estimated that the states have 
received “about 145,000,000 acres of public land for educational 
purposes (226,562 square miles; an area nine tenths as large as 

the entire old North-West Territory) . . . [and an added] 21- 
000,000 acres in Alaska (an area nearly as large as the State of 

Indiana)® 


11. Money Grants to States for Education 


A. General Grants 

In the Enabling Act which admitted Ohio to the Union (1802), 
the state was granted 5 per cent of the net proceeds from the 
sale of public lands witliin the state for the purpose of mtem 
improvements. With the exception of Maine, Texas, and e 

Virginia, which had no public lands, this 
tinned. When Ilhnois was admitted in 1818, three-ffiths ^ 
fund was permitted to be used for education. t 
practice has not been consistent. Congress gave permissi 

« Cubberley, E. P., State School Adminiatration, p. 46. 
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sc^ e^al elates to place all or part of this grant in the permanent 
school fund of tlie state. More 

have been granted the entire fi\ e per cent fund for the permanent 
school funds. ^Approximately S8,(XX),000 liad been granted to 

the states for education from this source by 1927.' 

The Act to Regulate the Deposit of Money, passed by Congress 
in 18-36. pro\ ided for the “deposit” of the federal surplus with 
the states, in pro}>ortion to representation in Congress. Although 
declared to be a loan, it was everywhere regarded as a distribu¬ 
tion. After o\'er $2'S.(K)0.000 liad bceii deposited with states, 
the fourth and last pa\ment w'as ne\ er made, due to the panic of 
1837. About $7.5(X),000 of this "deposit” now remains in the 
custody of the states, the interest from which is all used for the 
support of schools. In a number of states where these funds 
wen - dissipated or lost, an interest charge on the amount of slightly 
less than $6,5<X).000 is still being paid for the support of schools. 

In 1908 Congress authorized that 2o per cent of the income 
from the National Forest Reserx e be paid to those states in which 
such income originated, for the benefit of public roads and public 
schools in tlie counties in which the reserv es were located. This 
was in answer to the complaint that the reserv es vv’ere tax exempt, 
thus inateriallv reducing local rev'cnues. The rev'enue from this 
source increased from S-439,00() in 1909 to over $1,271,000 in 
1925. In 1917 the pavinent to states vv'as $4,546,723.96.® The 
fortv states and two territories receiving funds from this source 
have often dedicated a considerable part for education. 

This same principle was applit^d by Congress in 1920 to bonuses, 
rovalties. and rentals received by the federal gov'emrnent from 
the extraction of “non-metallic mineral deposits” from public 
lands. The states in which such public lands were located re¬ 
ceive 37!:: per cent of the income for either public roads or edu¬ 
cation. A considerable portion of this sum has been devoted to 

• The same, p. 32. 

" Federal Government Funds for Education, 1946—i7 and 1947-48, Leaflet 
No. 79, U.S. Office of Ealucalion, Federal Security Agency, 1948, Table 13. 
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education. The total rccci\cd frcau this source by tlie 21 par¬ 
ticipating states in 1947 was $5,988,470.40. 

The Grazing Act of 1934, somewhat similar in nature- to the 

above, was authorization for pa\Tnents to seventeen states of 

$517,238.80 in 1947.“’ 


B. Special Grants 

1. Land Grant Colicges-Fcdcral Aid for Resident Instruction. 
In a previous section, under Land Grants for Education in Actt 
States the Morrill Act of 1862 has been discussed. In 1890 what 
has become knowTi as the “Second Morrill Act“ » became law. 
It supplemented the revenue of land grant colleges previously re¬ 
ceived from grants of land by the sum of $15,000 to each state, 
for “more complete endowment and maintenance of colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, . . this sum 
to be increa.sed by $1,000 per year until the total should be 
000 Tlris act provided a more restricted range of subjects 
L^npea^d in the original MorrUl Act. It also specified that 
no moneys should be paid to any state under the provisions of the 
act where race segregation was practiced, ‘T.ut the establishment 
and maintenance of colleges separately for white and colored stu¬ 
dents shall be held in compliance with the provisions of this ac 
if the funds received in such State or Territory be equita y 
divided. . . ” Reports of finance and activities were to be made 
annually to the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interi^ the latter 
being charged with the administration of the act. These duties 
were delegated to the U.S. Office of Education which stiU ad- 

ministers these grants. . 

The Nelson Amendment to tlie act,^- making appropriations 

the Department of Agriculture which became effectwe ^ 
provided an increase of $5,000 per year to each state, the increa 
to continue until $25,000 should be available from this source, 
also provided that “colleges may use a portion of this money 

u 26 Stat. 417. 

» The same. Table 14. j^si. 

The same. Table 15. 
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providing courses for the special preparation of instructors for 
teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Thus, under the Second Morrill Act and this amendment, $50,000 
per year was made available to each state by 1911-12. 

In 1935, the Bankhead-Jones Actwas passed, section 22 of 
which granted further support to the resident instruction program 
of the land grant colleges. It provided for this puipose $980,000 
in 1936 with increments until the amount of $2,480,000 should be 
reaehed in 1940. The conditions of the first and second Morrill 
Acts as amended were to apply, except in the method of distribu¬ 
tion of the fund. The initial amount gianted in 1936 was divided 
equally between the states (including the Territoiy of Hawaii). 
The increments beyond that amount were apportioned to the 
states and Territory of Hawaii in proportion to their population. 

Sixty-nine land grant higher institutions have been established, 
66 by states (including 17 Negro institutions) and one each by 

Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

The sum of $5,030,000 was paid to the land grant colleges for 
resident instruction in 1948, ranging in amounts from $50,000 each 
to Alaska and Puerto Rico to $223,836.92 to New York State.*® 
By far the major revenues of these institutions are from state and 
local sources. 

2. Land Grant Colleges—Fiscal Aid for Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations. By 1887 a number of the land grant eolleges had 
established agricultural experiment stations, and in the realization 
that further support and encouragement should be given to this 
activity Congress passed the Hatch Act that year. This ap¬ 
propriated $15,000 per year to each state or territory for “re¬ 
searches or experiments bearing directly upon the agricultural 
industry of the United States” to be done in connection with its 

"M9 Stat. 439. 

” Massachusetts has two land grant institutions, as do each of the 17 states 
with separate Negro institutions. 

Federal Government Funds far Education, 1946-47 and 1947-48, U.S. 
OflBce of Education, Federal Security Agency, Table 17. 

*“24 Stat. 440. 
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land grant college. The act included rather complete suggestions 
as to the types of experimentations to be conducted, gave the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture some supervisorial 
authority over the program, and required the publication by each 
station of periodic reports or Ixilletins. In connec-tion with tlie 
latter, the postal franking prixilege was given these stations. 
Each station was required to send a copy of its annual report to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Adams Act of 1906 increased the appropriation for each 
state and territory by $5,000 per year, with yearly increases of 
$2 000 until the total should reach $15,000. The Secretary o 

Agriculture was made responsible for “the proper administration 
of" the law. The type of investigation permitted was indicated 

more specifically. 

The Purnell Act of 1925 provided authorization for appropria¬ 
tions increasing the annual grant to the states and territories for 
experiment stations by $20,000, and provided for annual mcreases 
of $10,000 until $60,000 per year should be authorized under the 
act. Thus, with the addition of funds under the two previously 
mentioned acts, the sum of $90,000 annually was authonzed or 
appropriated to each state and territory for agricultural e.xperi- 

nient stations by 1930. The Secretary of Agricultme vvas given 

The Purnell Act liberalized the 



administrative responsi- j . 

areas of investigation of the stations by granting authority 

Studies dealing with: 

. , producHon. manufacture, preparation, use. dUtribution, and mar- 
ketine of aericultural products and including such scientific 
et^L as have for thei‘r purpose the establishment and njamtena^ 
of a permanent and efficient agriculh.ral industry, and such cconoma 

and sociological investigations as have for their ^ ^ 

ment and improvement of the rural home and rura i e. . • • 

An act in 1931 extended the benefits to Puerto Rico. 

The work of the agricultural experiment stations uars i 
aided by the Baiikhead-Jones Act» of 1935. Title 1, which author 

___ rv-r, 1!) fc ck.sf i>s-7n 2'*49Stat. 439. 


34 Stat. 63.' 


”43 Stat. 970. 


” 46 Stat. 1-520. 
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i/ccl S1.(MX).000 for its first year ot operation, witn increases ui 
S1,0(X),(><H) a vear until the total should be 85,000.000 per year. 
Of these sums. 40 per cent vas for research by the United States 
Dt'partnieiit of Agriculture and 60 per cent for the experiment 
stations. The basis of allocation of funds to the states, territories, 
and to Puerto Rico was in proportion to rural population. It 
further re{|uired that funds be matched by the states, territories, 
or bv Puerto Rico. Its authorization for research projects is quite 
broad. Fcdc^ral adininistratis'e responsibility remained with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Public Law 73-3 of the Se\ ent\-ninth Congress (The Re.scarch 

0 

and MarketiiHjj Act of 1946) matcriall} increased the authoriza¬ 
tion for appropriations to tlie expcrinicnt stations. A graduated 
increasins sum to rt^ach $20,OtKJ,000 b\' 1951 and to remain at 

that figure aniiiialK thereafter was authorized, 20 per cent of 

* 

which was to he di\ ided enualh' betw een states, territories, and 

« * 

Puerto Rico, not less than 26 per cent distributed in proportion 
to rural population, not l(*ss tliaii 26 per cent distrilmted in propor¬ 
tion to farm popnlalion i tli(‘se to be matched), not more than 25 
p<T cent for co>opi‘rati\e researcli bt'iwwn two or more state 
agricultural (‘Vpta'imcut stations, and 3 p('r cent for administration 
bv tlie Department of Agrici ilture. An added 36,000000 (in- 
cT(Msing to this amount b\ 1950) w as authorized for appropriation 
for *conp( rati\c n search w itli tlie state agricultural experiment 
stations and such oth(*r appropriate' agencies as mav be mntiiallv 
agr( (‘al)li* to the De'partment of Agriculture and the experiment 
stations eoneenied. , . An addc'd 320(K)0,(XX) (increasing to 
this amount b\ 1951) was authorized for the pin*j:)Ose of con¬ 
ducting irsearch and .s(T\ice w ork in connection wath the market- 


inii' 



agricultural products, funds from which the Secretary of 
Agriculture allots to state agencies including agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations. The act also authorized apprc:)priation of $15,000,— 
OtH) (increasing to this amount bv 1951) for research related to 
agricultiu'al commodities and products through laboratories of 
the l)epai tiiK nt of Agriculture or through contract with public or 


60 St.a. 10S2 
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private agencies. The Secretary of Agriculture was given broad 
powers in the administration of this act. During fiscal 1947 no 
research funds were made available to experiment stations under 


this act. 

The Bureau of tlie Budget, in co-operation with the Department 
of Agriculture, presented reports in connection with this study 
indicating that in 1948 tlie following federal funds were available 
for general distribution to the state and territorial agricultural ex¬ 
periment stations: from the older acts, $7,161,000; and from the 
Research and Marketing Act, $4,291,000; totaling $11,452,000. 
Comparable figures for anticipated funds in 1949 were $/ ,361,000, 
$4,211,000, and $11,572,000. In addition, several other research 
projects utihzing the resources of the land grant colleges will ha\ e 
been noted in Chapter 2, both in the Department of Agriculture 
and in other departments of the government. The Agricultural 
Research Administration alone had sums available in excess of 
$5,000,000 both in 1948 and 1949 for research use in higher in¬ 
stitutions such as land grant colleges. 

It should be noted that during 1948 the agricultural experiment 

stations in Alaska were operated under a new plan by the federal 
govermnent rmder the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
According to tliis plan, an appropriation of $144,940 was made 
available to include tlie amounts which would have been allotted 


The 


under the previous laws. 

The state experiment stations have been well supported from 
local sources, non-federal expenditures being $20,786,854 in 1946 
compared with $7,206,208 from the federal government. Com¬ 
parable figures for 1947 were $27,669,999 and $/,206,208. 

3. Fiscal Grants for Agricultural Extension Service. 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 inaugurated a progi am of co-operation 
with the states, through their land grant colleges, foi extension 
service in agriculture and home economics. This was the ou 

-"Report on the Anricultural Experiment Stations, 194/, issued ■ 

1947, prepared by the U.S. Office of Experiment Stations, U.S. Depar en 

of Agriculture, p. 107. 

2^38 Stat. 372. 
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growth of considerable agitation culminating in the 1909 report 
by the Counti)’^ Life Commission appointed by President Theodoie 
Roosexelt. It provided federal aid for the diffusion among the 
people of useful and practical information on subjects relating 
to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the applica¬ 
tion of the same” to persons not attending colleges. The program 
was under the general direction of the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. By its provisions $10,000 was provided to each state 
for publications. In addition, the sum of $600,000 per year, in¬ 
creased bv increments to $4,100,000 by 1922-23, was provided 
for extension work, distributed to states in proportion to rural 
population. In order to share in these last moneys, the state was 
required to match, either from state or other local funds, the 
amount received from the federal appropriation. The present 
county agricultural work, home demonstratioir work, the 4—H 
Clubs, and state and county agricultural and homemaking special¬ 
ists (other than in vocational education) ha^'e developed from this 
program. 

The Capper-Ketcham Act of 1928 provided authorization for 
appropriation of an added $20,000 to each state and Hawaii, plus 
$500,000 per year- to be distributed to the states in proportion to 
rural population, the latter to be matched by the states as in the 
Smith-Lever Act. 

The benefits of extension service were extended to Hawaii in 
1928,’® to Alaska in 1929,'® and to Puerto Rico in 1931."' 

The program of the agiicultural extension service was still 
further supported through federal funds by the Bankliead-Jones 
Act of 1935, Title II of which provided authorization for ap¬ 
propriation of an initial $8,000,000 to be increased by $1,000,000 
per year until a total of $12,000,000 would be av^ailable. From 
this sum $20,000 was paid to each state and Hawaii, and the re¬ 
mainder to the states and Hawaii in proportion to fann popula¬ 
tion. This act deviated in two major respects from the provisions 

J ^ x. 

-‘45 Stat. 711. 2M6 Stat. 1520. 

■-•45 Stat. 571. 2349 43 Q 

-MS Stat. 1256. 
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of the previous acts: distribution was in terms of farm population 
rather than rural population, and there was no requirement of 

state matching of funds in order to participate. 

Certain supplemental funds, amounting to $4,348,400 in 1918, 
were stabilized at $1,580,000 for several years thereafter.^ In 
1930 the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to allot 
added funds “in such amounts as he may deem necessary. 
Later this amounted to $275,000 in the Appropriation Act of 1939. 

In 1945 the Bankhead-Flannagan Act authorized $4,500,000 
for 1946, to be increased by $4,000,000 for the two subsequent 
years to total $12,500,000 available in 1948. This act, adminis¬ 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture, authorized: 

paving the expenses of cooperative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, including technical and educational assistance to 
farm people in improving their standards of living, in developing indi- 
vidual falm and hLe plans, better marketing and distribution of farm 
products, work with rural youth in 4-H Clubs and older onttof-sch»l 
youth, guidance of farm people in improving farm and home bnildmg , 

nutritiL, and for the necessary printing and distnbution in connec ion 
with the foregoing. ... 

A review of this activity as briegy described in Chapter 2 mil 

indicate something of its cnrrent status and the 

and local participation. Suffice it to say that $ol,498,000 

federal fimds was available for 1949. 

4. Vocational Education in the Secondary Schools. A 1 

eral educational aid to states previous to 1917 had been g 
either for general education on the normal P"™® 'jm 

special types of higher felral 

support for vocational ednciition at the secondary 
This provided for a federal grant of $1,760,000 m is rs , 

8 -,'59 Stat. 231. 

88 ;39 Stat. 929. 
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*»40 Stilt. 274. 
8 " 41 Stat. 261. 
" -16 Stat. «70. 
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operation, increasing gradually until a total of $i._00,000 was 
reached in 1926, which sum was to continue thereafter. Of this 
ium, S200,000 was appropriated annually for a Federal Board for 
V(xational Education which was to administer the act and con¬ 
duct a pro^iram of research in \ocational education. It w'as 
si>ecified that the remainder of the fund should be used in the 
states to re-imburse them by a sum not to exceed one-half of the 
sal.tries of teachers, supers isors, and directors of agiicultuial sub¬ 
jects and of teachers of trade, home economics, and industiial 
subjects. Instruction was required to be in the public schools of 
less than college grade, and for pupils o\ er 14 years of age. 

In the original Smith-IIughes Act no pros ision was made for 
the territories and outb ing possessions. Its benefits w'ere ex¬ 
tended to Hawaii in 1924, and to Puerto Rico in 1931, wnth an 
added annual authorization of $135,000 to cover the two. The 
nrotfram of vocational education in Alaska w’as organized in 

I 'J35-36. 

No effort will be made here to analvze the details of the Smith- 

II Indies Act in regard to such matters as the rigid allocation of 
funds in the \arious areas of vocational education, the length of 
courses, tlie required directed or supervised practice, the propor¬ 
tion of the pupil s time to be devoted to v ocational subjects, or 
the number of hours per vv eek that school be maintained. Suffice 
it to sav' that the National Resources Committee in reporting on 
federal grants-in-aid in 1936 concluded that the tw'o federal grants 
with the ureatest degree of federal control w^ere those for the 
National Guard and for the program of vocational education as 
initiated bv the Smith-Huglu's Act.’* 

The Federal Board for \’ocational Education w'as given rather 
broad powders in administering the act, including the review and 
approval of detailed plans for vocational education as prepared 
b\' the states (through required state boards for v'ocational educa¬ 
tion), and the w ithholdins of “the allotment of monevs to anv 
State wheneM'r it shall be determined that such monevs are not 

-• N.iti onal iU’soiirc'CS Committee. Public Works Plannings U.S. Gfiv^t. 
Printing OflBce, \N ashin^ton, 1936, pp. 197—8. 
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While the two acts discussed above merely supplemented the 
amounts available through the Smith-Hughes Act, the George- 
Deen Act of 1936 authorized an appropriation of $14,483,000, or 
nearly twice the amount per year available under the parent 
(Smith-Hughes) act. It extended the program to include voca¬ 
tional education in the distributive occupations so that the areas 
of vocational education were: agriculture, $4,000,000; home eco¬ 
nomics, $4,000,000; trade and industrial, $4,000,000; distributive 
occupations, including teacher education in this field, $1,200,000; 
and preparation of teachers, supervisors, and directors in the first 
three areas above, $1,000,000. In addition, $350,000 was author¬ 
ized to the U.S. Office of Education for administration of the 
program. States and outlying areas were required to match half 
of the subsidies for the first three categories above until 1942, 
increases in the matching ratios continuing until 1947 when the 
subsidies were matched dollar for dollar. Distribution to states 
was detemiined as follows: agricultural education—in proportion 
to farm population; home economics education—in proportion to 
rural population; trade and industrial education—in proportion 
to non-farm population; distributive occupational education—in 
proportion to total population; and teacher education—in propor¬ 
tion to total population. The total of federal funds provided 
under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen acts for the 
support of vocational education of less than college grade in 
the several states and outlying areas, including the federal ad¬ 
ministration of tlie program, amounted to $21,768,122.03 in 
1942. 

In 1946 the George-Barden Act was enacted which^ supple¬ 
mented the Smith-Hughes Act and superseded the George-Deen 
Act. In addition to the appropriation of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
tliis provided authorization for appropriation for a total of more 

"MQ Stat. 14S8. 

Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of Fed¬ 
eral Policies and Activities in Education, Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Ser\’ice, Washington, April 1944, p. 17. 

^”60 Stat. 775. 
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than $28,850,000 annually for vocational education as follows: 
$10,000,000 for agriculture; $8,000,000 for home economics, 
$8,000,000 for trades and industry; $2,500,000 for distributive oc¬ 
cupations; $350,000 for administration by the U.S. Office of Edu¬ 
cation. It further provided that no state or territory should le- 
ccixe less than $40,000 for vocational education in each program 
in agriculture, home economics, and in trade and industry, noi less 
than $15,000 for vocational education in distributive occupations. 
States and territories were required to match federal funds dollar 
for dollar. While the George-Deen Act had authorized $1,000,000 
for preparation of vocational teachers, supervisors, and diiectors, 
this act provided that teacher training could be conducted with 
the general grants to states for vocational education in accordance 

with the federally appro\’ed state plan. 

The preceding table indicates the present appropriations made 
under the Smith-Hughes Act and the authorizations for appropria¬ 
tions under the George-Barden Act. 

Actually the sums authorized are slightly greater than those ap¬ 
pearing in the above totals due to increases to care for the mini¬ 
mum amounts specified to states and territories stated in the 
footnotes to the table. Although these amounts are authorized, 
the Congress has not appropriated the entire amount. Actual 
funds available were $26,619,000 in 1948 and $27,128,000 in 1949. 

Something of the status of the program for vocational education 
in co-operation with the states is indicated by the following tables. 

Although states are required to match federal funds dollar for 
dollar, in 1947 tliey actually expended almost three dollars for 
every dollar of federal money, as indicated by tables 4 and 5. 
It will be noted that state and local support is proportionately 
more hea\y for trade and industrial education and for home- 
making than for agricultural or distributive occupations educa¬ 
tion. 

There is considerable variation between states, however, in 
their support of this program. WTiile Maine, Nevada, and New 
Hampshire expended one dollar for each dollar of federal money 
received, Washington expended $5.55 and New York $5.44 for 
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Mj Vocational C uasses, by Tyi'e 


Taih-e3. Enhoelment .n Fepehauey Aide. 

Phocuam, Fiscai. Yeahs 194.>-46 anu lJ4f>—E 





Type of program | 

i 

l;i45-46 “ 1 

1 

194f>_r \ 

Agriculture . 

Distributive occupations . . . ■ 

Home economics . 

Trade and industry. 

Total . 

510,331 ■ 

174,672 
911.816 
630,844 

i 

1 

584,571 

235,087 

964,521 

727,926 

2.227,663 

2,512,10.5 


• Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Section Two (U.S. Office of 
^‘^rElthmted^by the U.^ Office of Education. Actual total later was indicated 

as 2,508,618. 

Tapee 4. PEn Cent ok ExPENorTVUEs 

Federal, State, and Local Sources by \ears, 194^6 and 1946-1. 



Type of program 


1945-46 


1946-1 


• * • 


Agriculture 
Home economics . 

Tnicle tind industry . . • 

Distributive occupations 
T otal 


* • * 




• 1 


■ * > 


Federal 

State 

Local 

34.2 

24.3 

41.5 

1 25.2 

27.0 

47.8 

25.1 

1 24.9 

.50.0 

43.4 

29.2 

27.4 

— 

28.4 

25.3 

46.3 



30.8 

23.0 

21.8 

39.5 


State 


Li4.tC ill 


J 


25.7 
2S.3 
25.S 
32.1 


43.5 


1' 


25.4 26.6 


.52.4 

2S.4 

4S.0 


each federal doUae. The degree of this 

variability between the four fields of vocational ednea i , 

ironed Rchabilitalion. 

of particular concern to this study, except as it a 

UoLhzed educational systems within the United States and A 

outlving areas. Tire Sn.ith.Se.ars Aet of 1918 ' ““j 

other things, for the vocational ro-education “d ret u™ ^ 

employment of disabled military 1--™-;^"^" 

With an initial total appropriation of 5>-,00U, , 


^40 Stat. 617. 
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Tabi.k 5. State and Local ExFENoiTVKts pej< Doluak of Fedeilal Expen 

FOR \ 0CAT10NAL EniOATION BY StaTE AND FlELD OF VoC.AT10N.AL EdU 

C.4T10N, Fji>C.\L YEAii 1947 * 


State or 

ieiTit<>r\ 1 

» 

i 

Total 1 

1 

A .:n- 

cuiture 

' 

Dbtributi\e 

txcupations 

1 lonie 
economics 

Trades and 
iudustrv' 

V 


S2.:i.S , 

51.79 ! 

$1.15 

$2.81 

$3.64 


o • 

^ J i 

1.12 

1.01 

4.43 

2 24 

Arkansas . 

2 TS j 

2.27 1 

1,79 1 

4.02 

2.64 


3.96 

3.31 j 

1.82 

5,32 

3.93 

Cl if ado . 

1 99 

1.03 

1.39 

3.46 1 

i 

1.90 

Cocffii&vticut . 

4.26 

1.00 

1.36 

1.53 1 

j 

7,07 

I iwar? .- 

1 

I.G2 ! 

101 

1.00 

1.00 

1.87 

Fl*»n<ia .. 

1 07 ! 

3.03 

1.50 

3.30 
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1 
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1 
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1.04 

1.7S 

1.07 

Q 
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1.35 1 
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■ 

1.02 

2.14 

1.43 
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3.26 

1.32 

5.29 

3.06 
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1.00 

1.00 

.Mars land .. . 

a 
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1 

1 i 
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j 4,51 
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1.00 

4.S8 
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1.37 
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3.37 
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1.66 

2.46 

3.84 
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1.02 

2.85 
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1 1 -•> 1 
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1.87 
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1.50 
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’1 

f 
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2.41 

1.07 

Nebraska . 

1 92 
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1.88 
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M 

1.00 

t 

1.00 

1.00 

New HampsItUc 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
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? *> -sc 

1 ” .'K > 

1 

1.33 

• 

1.04 

1.43 

2.94 
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1 SI 

1.66 

1.00 

2.48 

1.50 
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5.14 


1.00 

1 

2.94 
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I 

2.31 

1.32 

3.39 

1.66 
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!.HT 

1 fU 
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Ohio .. . 

2 13 

! 1.61 
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1 m 

2 14 

2.61 

OUahocna . 

2 to 

2 17 

1.62 

.3.23 
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2 11 

1 61 

1 M 

2.11 

2.74 
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3.38 

2 65 

1.37 

3.68 

3.87 
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1 

1.25 

1.44 
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3.02 
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2.42 
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3.04 
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Tabik 5 {continued) 


State iir 1 

tt rnt(H V 

j 

Ti>t.a 1 

! 

\;:ri- 
c iiitiire 

Di'«lriV>ntive 
rvcrti pat ions 

11 1 

J I• Tfj* 

economic* 

Traid^ 

mck'Dtr'. 

Tennessee . 

2 23 

1 55 

124 

3 i 3 

2 03 

Texas . 

2.05 

.3.27 

2 04 

4 42 

1.00 

ITf.ili . 

3,30 j 

3.22 ’ 

2 4;3 

3.13 

3.75 

Wrmout . 

1.32 

l.Ol 

1.00 

i.w) 

194 

Virginia ....... 

4.07 

2 no 

5 30 

6.34 

4 17 

Washinctou . 

5 55 

3.7S 

4 07 

6 04 

0 80 

4 48 

West \' iruinia .... 

2.11 

1.04 

1.05 

1,57 

Wisconsin . 

1 3.‘)-3 

2.63 

3.07 

4.S7 

4 /i5 

WVoming . 

District of 

1.34 

1.15 

1.00 

1 .09 

MS 

Columbia . 

j >-4 

1.00 

1.12 

1.00 

3.31 

3,00 

Hawaii . 

2 .nn 

l.TT 

1.02 

j 5.05 

Puerto Rico . 

j 

1 1.21 

i 1.01 

1 

1.02 

1.28 

1 52 


1 _ 

S2.9.5 

i 

S2.25 

SI.S3 

S 3.3.3 

SifiO 

J 

! 


® Furnished h\ the Plans and Repurts Branch, U.S. Office nf Educabnn, Juw^ 3, 
1048. 

f No prognmi. 


acti^^ty under this bill in\'ol\ ed contracts for tuition with existing 
schools, colleges, and technical institutions. This reached ks 
peak in 1921-22 wlien $178,809,861 was expended for vocational 
rehabilitation under the Veterans’ Bureau. By 1927 the program 
had ceased to exist. 

This enterprise was extended to “provide for the \ ocational re* 
habilitaHon of persons disabled in industry, or otherwise, and te 
return to civil emplosTii^it’ by the Sniith-Bankhead Act 

1920. The first s ear $750,000 was authorized, and $1.0(K).000 fnr 
each of the following years. The program was administered 1^ 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in co-operation uit 
the required state boards for s ocational education as in the Sim - 
Hughes Act. A considerable part of the acti\nt\% partic-ular \ ^ 
related to \ ocational education, was done through the sta^ 
local schools and colleges. In 1933 the administration 


^^41 Stat. 735. 
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program was transferred to tlie U.S. Offiee of Education where it 
remained until 1943 when the Offiee of \ oealioiial Rehabilitation 
was established as a constituent unit of the Federal Security 

Agency/" 

Originallv, funds were to be matched by participating states. 
The progiam was extended by other acts of Congress from time to 
time. Between the years 1933 and 1937 the program was aug¬ 
mented l)y funds from the Federal Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion. The Social Securit^' Act of 1935, as amended in 1939, 

m 

authorized an appropriation of $3,500,000 annually for this pur¬ 
pose. During the year ending June 30, 1942, federal funds in the 
sum of $3,030,000 ''“ were allotted for vocational rehabilitation. 

While the original Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920 had applied 
only to the states, the program was extended to Hawaii in 1923, 
the District of Columbia in 1929, and to Puerto Rico in 1931. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943 “ amended and super¬ 
seded the Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920, pro\ iding for the \ oca- 
tional rehabilitation of war-disabled ci\'ilians (in certain defense 
activities) and other disabled cixilians through state plans ap¬ 
proved by the Federal Security Administrator. This act specified 
that the states be re-imbursed bv the federal goxernment for 
“necessary eosts (exclusi\'e of administrative expenses) . . .” for 
voeational rehabihtation of war-disabled civilians and for “one- 
half of necessary expenditures . . . (exclusive of administrati\e 
expense) . . .” for vocational rehabilitation of other disabled in¬ 
dividuals, to include medical and surgical care, hospitalization, 
oceupational equipment, prosthetic de\'ices, vocational education, 
and other items. Disbursements were made Iin' the Secretarx’ of 
tire Treasury upon certification of the Federal Security Adminis¬ 
trator, who was given the power to withhold funds when the state 
program was improperly administered. The act “authorized to 
be included in the appropriations of the Federal Security Affenev 

“-Federal Security Agency Order No. 3, Supplement 1, Sept. 4, 1943. 

Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of Fed¬ 
eral Policies and Activities in Education, p. 18. 

“■'57 Stat. 43. 
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such sums as are necessary to carry out the provisions of tliis 

• • • 

In ail states except New Jersey (which has a separate re¬ 
habilitation commission), the state boards for rocational educa¬ 
tion are responsible for administration of the program in states. 

A further exception is to be noted in the case of rehabilitation of 
tlie blind, which function is carried out in 35 states by special state 

agencies for the blind. , i.i. 

Particularly since 1943, tire program in vocational rehabilitation 
has changed its emphasis from vocational re-education to physical 
restoration of the individual. Thus it is believed that the total 
federal cost of tlris program should not be listed under education. 

In 1947, 21,941 persons received educational institution train¬ 
ing in this program, for which the states paid $2,771,410 in tui¬ 
tion. The amount of federal moneys going to educational insti¬ 
tutions for this program increased from $882,000 m 1940 to 
$1,681,000 in 1947 and was anticipated at about $2,200,000 in 

1949. 

6 Marine Schools. In the State Marine School Act of 1911 

Congress authorized tire promotion of nautical education by fed¬ 
eral aid “to be used for the benefit of any nautical school, or 
school or college having a nautical branch” in any of eleven name^ 
seaport cities. Phases of the program dated back to an Ac 
Coi^gress in 1874. The Secretary of the Navy was authors 
furnish, upon request of the state governor, a suitable vesse u 
eauioped Navy personnel could be furnished for supervision or 
SLn in t;:^ schcKil. In addition, federal funds were 

available to match funds from “state or ""tnicipaKv prov.dj 
the federal participation would “not exceed ^ 

are knol as State Maritime Academies, was transferred from ^ 
Navy to the U.S. Maritime Commission. By 

school for non-resident students (cadets). Academms lia^ 

established in five states. In 1947, actual 

were obligated in the sum of $179,000, repairs to vessel 
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«125.000, and pav and iubsbtenc-e to cadets was $8-39,000. The 

‘to the program. 



hve states contributed approximately SboO 

Pennsylvania closed its acadeins subsequently and the total of 

aibble federal funds was $l,4.SS.tX)0 in 1949, of which $200,000 




was in grantb to the four remaining states. 

7. School Lunch Program. For almo:>t one hundred years 

sporadic and growing efforts ha\ e been made to provide adequate 
lunch programs for schwl children. Tliis was moti\ated eailier 
bv chiirit\' and more recently by desire to improv'e the physical 
well-btini of children. The past thirty \ears has seen a rapid 
growth ol tin's program and a recognition of responsibility by those 
charged with administration in maiiv' of oin schools. This had 
been considered a pureK loc'nl responsibility until 1932 when the 
Reconstruction FinaiK'e Corporation gave loans to a few corn- 
nimnties in partial support of sc'hool lunch programs, flie WTPA 
aii'l .V (until their expiration in the early 1940s) also provided 

labor for certain school lunch programs. 

The Secretars of Agiiculture l)v Public Law 320 of 1935"® was 
■«udiuri/t*d to encourage “the domestic consumption of such [agri¬ 
cultural] c*onMii.:idities or protlucts by diserliiig them, hv the pay¬ 
ment of bH-nefits or indeninitii-s or 1>\' anv other means, from the 
nomial cliaimels of trade and commerce. . . .” Tliis was con- 
suhrtHl .uithorization for fnrnisliing food for school Innches. 

• lit (iiu-stioning of whether tliis vas the intent of the law 
was I l.uilied in 1936 bv Public Law 461** which authorized dona- 
tions of bxxl to low income groups. Tlie continuation of the 
program was Ixised on this act, and the Federal Surplus Com¬ 
modities Coqxiration was designated as the aduiiuistering federal 
ageiKA for d i\-:.rting food for schwl lunches. 

This attivitv was auffluented in 1910 hv the Pennv Milk Pro- 
gram which had the dual purpose of pros iding milk to needy chil- 
drm and of aidinc llu dairv interests. The Secretary of Airricul- 
lure made loutracts with milk handlers to furnish milk to selected 
schools ffflr sale at one cent per half pint. This program was 
codbirK'd with the school lunch program iii 1913. 



» I i I; 


0 ) 


49 Stsf TT4 


49 Stat. 1511. 
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With the changing food and tiansportation situations brounlit 
about by World Wav II, the program was altered in 1943. The 
Food Distribution Administration of the War Food Administra¬ 
tion, then hamiig administrative responsibility for the program, 
nartiallv re-imbursed states and schools on the basis of the t)'pe 
rf lunch sen'ed and the obligation incuvted. Public and non¬ 
profit private schools and child care centers could parfcpate, 
purchases being made locally by schools, supplemented by ed- 

erally purchased and distributed commodities. 

The program was regularized by the Natmnal Sch,»l LunA 
Act of IMfi," the purposes of which were to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children and to encourage the 

domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural comm^od.ties an 

other foods. . . The states, the District of Coltnnba, Hawan, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands are assisted through 
grants in aid and other means, in providing an adequate siipp y 
!f foods and other facilities for the establishment, maintenance^ 
operation, and expansion of non-profit school lunch programs^ 

appropriated . 


such sums as may be necessary to enable the 

»! __ 


^hTappmpriaSor’r947 war with an added de- 

^'^ThTactTXrfeed $ 101100,000 each year “to the 

It" tfinel rsttpltXdt 'srortmises » 

storing, preparing, or serving food for *''*’“* ft nX 

itd^st i"r": 

federal appropriation is to be distributed to the ’ 

ing areas for food purchases "si 0 ^^^^^^^^ 

(1) the number of school children in the s a e [ 

five to seventeen years of age, 1 ^ of the per 

assistance in the state as indicated by the relation 

Stat. 230. 


to carry out 


its provisions 
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capita income in the United States to the per capita income m 
the state.” Not more than three and a half per cent of the funds 
are for federal administration of the program through the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture. Funds remaining after deducting the above 
three items from the total appropriation are available to the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture “for direct expenditure by him for agncul- 
tural commodities and other foods to be distributed among the 
states and schools participating in the School Lunch Program 
under this Act in accordance with needs as determined by the 

local school authorities.” 

Funds are ax ailable to public and non-profit private schools 
and to non-profit child care centers in Puerto Rico. In states 
which prohibit disbursement of public funds to non-profit private 
schools the Department of Agriculture deals directly with these 
private schools. Agreements for operation of the program are 
made between the Secretary of Agriculture and state educational 

agencies or non-profit private schools. 

Until 1950 the states (or non-profit private schools as above) 
are required to match federal grants dollar for dollar, the ratio 
increasing thereafter until 1955, after which the states aie re¬ 
quired to pro\'ide three dollars for each one dollar of federal 
money, except that low-ability states reduce the matching re¬ 
quirement “hy the percentage which the state per capita income 
is below tlie per capita income of the United States. ’ 

Among the several specific requirements of the act are those 
which specify that: the lunches served must “meet minimum 
nutrition requirements prescribed by the Secretary [of Agricul¬ 
ture] on the basis of tested nutrition research”; meals must be 
serv’ed to children vithout cost or at reduced cost to those chil¬ 
dren unable to pay as deteiinined by local school authorities; 
the entire program must be operated on a non-profit basis; food 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture “as being in abun¬ 
dance” or commodities donated by him are to be used as far as 
practicable by the schools. 

The Production and Marketing Administration of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture each month sends to each state a hst of 
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abundant foods, usually five or six items. A sample list in 1947 
specified the following as being abundant: potatoes, peanuts, 
spinach, eggs, peas, and big-tom turkeys. The list for June 1948 
specified the following: Irish potatoes, spinach, celery, citrus 
fruits, fresh and frozen fish, and eggs. Area ofifices of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture are permitted to make minor changes in these 

lists to meet local conditions of supply. 

The act provides equitable distribution of funds in states main¬ 
taining separate schools for minority races. It also provides for 
audit of the program in states and participating schools by rep¬ 
resentatives of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In terms of federal policy, several items are worthy of notice: 
(I) the program is for a very specific pui-pose; (2) the compara¬ 
tive fiscal ability of a state is one of the bases for distribution of 
the grant in aid, not previously evident in educational grants; 
(3) the program gives the first federal money grants ever to be 
available generally to elementary schools of the country; (4) the 
program, although dealing with the elementary and secondary 
schools, is administered by a “non-educational” government 
agency; (5) the program serves both public and non-public 
schools; (6) a federal agency deals directly with certain non¬ 
profit private schools. 

Recent statistics for this program will be noted under Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture” in Chapter 2. 


III. Miscellaneous 

A. Promotion of Aviation Education, Civil Aeronautics Admin¬ 
istration 

This program is included among those carried out through fed¬ 
eral co-opemtion with states as it operates largely through state 
departments of education in assisting them to develop state-wide 

programs. . ,8 

The Act of 1938 establishing the Civil Aeronautics Authority 


«52 Slat. 973. 
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specified one of its functions to be “the encouragement and de¬ 
velopment” of civil aeronautics. Under this broad authority the 
C4A has embarked on an educational promotion and service pro¬ 
gram for schools and colleges. Until the close of the war these 
activities were more concerned with education in technical phases 
of a\ iation, but since that time considerable of its emphasis has 
changed to assistance to general education. The program now 
is in\ olved with the introduction of materials dealing with a\aa- 
tion into the cunicula of many subjects, extending from the early 
grades through high school and into college. “This government 
organization recognizes that if aviation is to reach its maximum 
deWopment it must foster, in addition to its technical and scien¬ 
tific development, a public understanding of the airplane s social, 

political and economic significance.” 

In addition to pamphlet material issued by the CAA, the pub¬ 
lication of numerous textbooks has been encouraged. Service is 
rendered to state departments of education in developing state¬ 
wide programs. In-serv'ice training of teachers is sponsored 
through pavments of certain costs, furnishing of staff, or scholar¬ 
ships to teachers at summer curriculum workshops operated in 
i_jjiiv'ersities and colleges. The CAA has also supported research 
projects leading to school textbook production in several univer¬ 
sities and colleges. One such book of 855 pages, prepared at 
Stanford Uni\’ersitv School of Education with CAA support, titled 
Aviation Education Source Book, Subject Matter and Activities 
Drawn from Aviation, Suitable for Inclusion in Textbooks and 
Courses of Study for the Elementary and Junior High Grades, is 

described as follows: 

A remarkable volume that incorporates for the teacher, supervisor, text¬ 
book writer, and curriculum maker, air age education materials appro¬ 
priate to each of the levels of the elementary and junior high school 
arts, language arts, social studies, mathematics, and science programs. 
Material is so organized that it can be readily used in the classroom. 

^ Aviation Education and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, U.S. De¬ 
partment of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of Aviation 
Training, April 1947, p. 2. 
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Much of the junior high school program is suitable for fusion in senior 
high grades. Includes pedagogical discussion where necessary to 
clarify objectives, methods, and curriculum problems. Well illus¬ 
trated. Excellent annotated bibliography. Level: first grade to adult. 
Subject; education.'’® 


The titles of a few publications of the CAA will further illustrate 
its activities in education: (1) A Surveij of Collegiate Courses in 
Aviation and Related Fields (prepared for and with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the CAA by the American Coimcil on Education); (2) Se- 
lected References and Teaching Aids for the Studi/ of Aviation; 
(3) An Aviation Resource Unit for Primary Grade Teachers, 
including a story “Kitten Cotton and Her Bov Friends”; (4) Avia¬ 
tion for Teachers, A Study Guide for Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers; (5) An Airport Laboratory Plan for Students in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges; (6) Guide to the Preparation 
of a State-Wide Program in Aviation Education (gives suggestions 
for method and content in practically all subjects at all grade 
levels); (7) A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on the Pro¬ 
fessional Aspects of Aviation Education (objectix'es, scope, curric¬ 
ulum, method); (8) A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on 
the Social, Political, Economic, and International Aspects of Avia¬ 
tion (“ . . . the purpose has been to supply teachers at the dif¬ 
ferent grade levels with sufficient references in each area of the 
social implications of a\dation to make possible intelligent and 
functional fusing of air age problems into social studies coiuses ); 
(9) Outline of a Suggested Junior College Program in General 
and Vocational Aviation; (10) A Selected and Annotated Bibli¬ 
ography in Aviation for Guidance Counsellors; (H) A Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography of Recent Air Age Education Text¬ 
books (“The scope of the present bibliogiaphy includes the pub¬ 
lications in air-age education, grades 1-12, in the general subject 
matter areas of language arts, social studies, science, indiustrial 
arts, mathematics and aviation.”) 


** Orientation in Air Age Education for Teachers, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Civil Acronautic,s Administration, Office of Aviation Training. 
April 1947, p. 7. 
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The following, under a title Respect for State Rights, indicates 
tlie high regard of this activity for professional channels ni its 

operation: 

However, since all educational matters are reserved by the Fed 
era! Constitution to the several States themseh es and, as a consequence 
State and local educational autonomy does exist, it is a fixed policy o 
the Aviation Training Staff to approach all educational problems via 
the Departments of Education of the several States. The prerogatives 
of the States in tlie matter of educational policies and procedures can¬ 
not be ignored. Each State must initiate its own program of aviation 
education. The Aviation Education staff may offer suggested pro¬ 
grams, but its best efforts are spent in the implementation of the local 
and State aviation curricula with professional and technical advice and 

assistance/’^ 


This activity is accomplished by a staff of four persons in Wash- 
ington and seven field representatives and their seeretaries loeated 
inutile seven CAA regional oflfiees.®" The statisties in Table 6, 
page 90, will indicate scope of activities during fiscal 1947. 

The federal support for this program amounted to $160,000 in 
1947, $101,000 available in 1948, and $127,000 to be available for 


1949 .'" 

A number of other federal activities in education have some of 
the qualities of federal-state co-operative programs. Among these 
are the Extension Service of the Department of Commerce (dis¬ 
continued in fiscal 1949), and the Public Health Service (Federal 
Seerrrity Agency) programs for traiiring personnel for state and 
local health work, for training of professional nurses, and for 
conducting training institutes in states. No clear-cut dichotomy 
between co-operative programs and those which are not based on 
the co-operative plan is possible. This chapter has given major 


Tlie Aviation Training a mimeographed bulletin of The Aviation 

Training Staff of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, U.S. Department of 

Commerce, September 1, 1947, p. 7-7. 

Information from the oflBce of the Acting Administrator of Civil Aero¬ 
nautics, May 7, 1948. 

Information from the Bureau of the Budget, June 1948. 
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Table 6. Record of Project Activities and Services of CAA Aviation 

Education Division for Fiscal Year 1947 ^ 

Project activities and services Number 


State-wide aviation education programs .. 12 

Aviation education division publications . IS 

Airport operations institutes .. 71 

Major addresses given .... 89 


Planning and conducting implementation activities, classes, workshops, and 


so forth .... 494 

Conferences with school officials .. 745 

Distribution of items per requests .*. 133,000 

Summer session teacher training workshops: 

States sensed .. ■ .... 

Operations institutes held in conjunction with workshops .. 48 

Number of workshops.*. 

Number of teacher groups contacted . 193 

Number of lectures given.. 428 

Number of days’ time contributed.. 


Institutional requests for service during and immediately following work¬ 
shop period July 1 to October.. 

Number of teachers attending .. 12,428 

Number of school children affected . 3 i 2,840 


® From the Bureau of the Budget, May 6, 1948. 


consideration to those co-operative programs which are of special 
concern to this report. 


IV. Summary 

The federal government since the days of the Articles of Con¬ 
federation has promoted the cause of education in the states 
through a number of co-operative programs. Wliile practically 
all these activities prior to 1862 were for general assistance to 
education in the states, since that date the federal government 
has undertaken co-operative assistance only to special t)'pes o 
educational institutions, to promote special types of education, or 
to promote special aspects of education. These programs in co¬ 
operation with the states have had an extensive influence on edu¬ 
cation. Tlie effects of these and other federal activities on educa 
tion in the states are discussed in Chapters 11, 12, and 13. 


















Chapter 4. THE HISTORY OF NON-CONTINUING 

EMERGENCY FEDEITYL ACTIVITIES 
IN EDUCATIOxN, 19:3;3-46 


Durin;.' lli«‘ tnuT'^encA’ periods of the depression and World 
War II the federal government undertook a number of temporary 
educational projects, se\eral of which were in marked contrast 
with preMous national policy in respect to education. Certain 
other of these federal aeti\ ities are significant in extending policy 
as previousK de\ eloped. A few of these projects are described 
in this chapter in the belief that certain lessons may be gained 
therefrom which will ser\e as guides to future educational par¬ 
ticipation and organization bv the federal gox'eminent. 


I. Enui .KTioNWL Ac:ti\ lines Origin.\tixc as Relief Measures 

uiniNc, THK Depression Period 

A. The Youth Prohlrm of the Depression Period 

The fac tors causing tlie aggra\atecl youth unemployment prob¬ 
lem of the depression Mars liacl been accumulating for a con¬ 
siderable time, llie widening gulf between time of leaving 
school and time of entering einployment; increased mechanization 
of farm and industrv; deerc-asing emplo\Tn(ait demand, particu¬ 
larly among the relativelv unskilled; changes in population trends; 
and increased job seeurits' of older w orkers were but a few of the 
factors which culminated in a critical situation for \'Outh 
the period of tlie 1930’.s. Several million of our youth were out of 
school and witliout eniplo\Tnent.^ The depression which pre- 

* Elstiinates of unemployed out-<jf-schoT)l youth under the age of 25 be- 
twea 1933 and 1935 \ aried from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000. 
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cipitated this situation also curtailed the resources which nonriallv 
might have been a\ ailable for state or local solution of the prob¬ 
lem. The federal go\ ernment undertook the responsibilitv. 

m 

1. The Civilian Conservation Corps. The first federal aeenev 
to deal with this problem was the Civilian Conser\ ation Corps, 
established in 1933. This was strictly a federal project with 
practically no state or local educational participation. Although 
initially conccix'cd primarily as a relief and conservation measure. 


it soon became evident that its work must of necessity be educa- 
tional. In 1938 it was reported" that 84 per cent of voung men 
enrolled in the CCC had not completed high school, 48 per cent 
had not completed elementary grades, many were illiterate, and 
that about 50 per cent had never been engaged in any regular 
emplo)’ment. 

Within a matter of months after the initiation of the Corps, the 
assistance of the U.S. Office of Education was enlisted in the 
establishment of an educational program. With new legislation 
in 1937, more prominence was given to the educational aspects 
of the program. President Roosevelt in 1939 stated that the 
purpose of the CCC was “to promote the welfare and further the 
training of the indi\ iduals. . . ® Thus there was a distinct 

change to emphasis on education as the Corps developed. 

In its first years the CCC was an independent agency of the 
federal government, headed by a director who was responsible 
for the administration of the program, but with the co-operation 
of various federal departments and agencies. The United States 
Employment Service and affiliated state agencies assisted in the 
selection of enrollees. The War Department was usually re¬ 
sponsible for the administration of the camps, although in a few 
special cases this was done by the Department of the Interior or 
the Department of Agriculture. The work projects were usually 
under the direction and with the co-operation of the Forest Ser\- 
ice, the National Parks Service, or the Soil Conserv'ation Ser\ice. 


"The Ad\isory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, t S- 
Govt. Printing OflBce, Washington, February 1938, p. 117. 

^Congressional Record, Vol. 84, p. 4710. 
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The technical details of the educational program uere fonnulated 
and recommended hy the U.S. Commissioner of Kdiication who 
appointed area, district, and camp educational adsiseis O'sjjoiisi- 
ble to the military commamlers at each h\el. Inlonnul corre* 
spondcnce between educational advisers and the I S. CJliice of 
Education was anthoriz,ed. With the multitude of co-op-iatmg 
federal agencies and the high dego'c of co-«.rdinati«>n iiecessarv-. it 
is noteworthy that relatixely little operational criticism has lieen 
inadeoftlu'CCC program. On July 1, 1^39, the C'( C was plac< d 
under the Federal Si eurity Agency, and in F) t2 Coneress pro¬ 
vided that the Corps should lx* lirpiidated not later than June 30, 

1943. 

The camps nonnallv enrolled unmarric'd males bi twei n 17 and 
23 s’ears of age w lio \vert‘ unemploN'ed ami in nt'cd of rmplox- 
merit. In addition aiul to a limited < \tent, tht‘ program was also 
extended to Indians and war veterans, and t<) \outb in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto ilieo, and the N^irgin Islands. Ibc emollet'S r<‘- 
ceived board, clothing, living (juarters, medical c ue, and an op¬ 
portunity to earn $30 in cash per month. A few receixeil a some¬ 


what higher pay. 

The camps, usually located in areas o n.osed from citir^ under¬ 
took work projects which c>f thcniscbcs were in the n.itnre of 
vocational ediieation. Add<‘d \ <xational training was e\ ident in 
the jobs about tlu' camp insobcd w itb pr« paratioii of food, sanita¬ 
tion, building facilities, and the n«*c(‘ss.uy p.iper ssoik. I)nring 
leisure linu‘, and later during time set aside for edneation, il.isses 
WTre conducted in a variets' of subjt'cts. The le ovteiuh d from 
s’ocational education as related to the work projects and unre¬ 
lated s’oeatiorial fields, to high seliool subjects, eh im nlary school 
subjects, correspondence eourses, arts and crafts, iimsie. and even 







none scnoois m me loeantv’ oi me eainps. 
the meager resources at baud, particularly in the e.ub years of 
the CCC, mueb improv isation was e\ ideiit. In the first ve.us of 
the Corps the animal allotment for education.d ecjuipiiuait and 
supplies was sixty cents per year per enrollee. Tberi* w.is rnueh 
variation in program and emphasis from camp to camp, de- 
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pendent upon resources a\ ailablc in work projects, pcrsoinicl. and 





r * 


Of the over 3,000,000 men who were enrolled betwe en fannarv 
1, 1934, and June 30, 1941, ninety per cent, or over 2,700.000 liad 
participated in some type of organized class or educational ac¬ 
tivity. Seventy-two per cent participated in job-training ac¬ 
tivities; 45 per cent in x’ocational classes; 36 per cent in acadeinic 
classes; and 14 per cent in informal educational acti\ities. In 
this period 101,125 illiterates were taught to read and write; 
25,225 qualified for eighth grade diplomas. 5.007 for high school 
diplomas, and 270 for college degrees. Between 19o3 and 1941 
nearly three billion dollars was expended on the CCC. The 
highest yearly expenditure was $593,466,402 in 1936.^ 

2. The National Youth Administration. The NYA was estab¬ 
lished within the Works Progress Administration in 1935, was 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency in 1939, and to the 
War Manpower Commission in 1942. Its purpose was to pros ide 
work training for unemployed youth and part-time emplosment 
for needy students so that they might continue their education. 
In a message to Congress in 1939,® President Roosevelt stated that 
the major purpose was “to extend the educational opportunities 
of the youth of the country and to bring them through the pro¬ 
cesses of training into the possession of skills” which would 
“enable them to find employment.” As with the CCC, its pro¬ 
gram was initiated primarily for work relief, but rapidly it 

changed emphasis to education. 

The NYA was strictly a federally operated and administered 

program. Most of its activities were invoh'ed either with, il' 

out-of-school work projects (divided into two categories— resident 
projects and non-resident projects); or (2) student work projects. 

The out-of-school work program reached a peak emplo\nient 

£ 

^ For statistics in this paragraph see: Library of Congress Legislati\ e ^ 
erence Service, The Civiliuti Conservatiou Cofps. / /th Cong., — nd sc-S , 

No. 216, U.S. Govt. Printing OjBBce, 1942, p. 70 and p. 137. 

MS Stat. 115. 

® Congressional Record, Vol. 84, p. 4710. 
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of about 470X)()0 > outh in Febiuan' 1941. The prcN-jous peak had 

In en about 335,000 in February and March of 1940.“ 

Of this number about ten per cent were in resident centers 

which were operated on either a full-time or part-time basis. 
Most resident centers emplox ed youth from within the state where 
the center was located, although a few regional centers w^ere 
operated. In August 1940 there were 600 such resident centers 
prox iding full-time programs of work and related study in me¬ 
chanical work, agriculture, health and hospital work, homemaking, 
construction, and other projects.' Related tiaining given by state 
and local educational authorities was often included. M ith the 
need for .skilled w’orkers in defense, the progi'am shifted con¬ 
siderable of its emphasis in this direction during the immediate 
pre-war months. At the full-time centers the youth employees 
were emploxed in work projects an axerage of 90 hours per 
montli and were paid at an average rate of about 25 cents per 
hour. ,After deductions for maintenance, usually the worker had 
about eight to ten dollars per month for his oxvn use.® 

The non-resident out-of-school xvork program employed youth 
on community projects sponsored bx' local public authorities. In 
practice these fell into fixe classifications: construction; conser- 
xation and .sanitation; xvorkshops; clerical and semi-professional; 
and school and home serx ice. The young people worked only 
part-time, the axerage being 55 hours per month in 1939-40. 
Some of die spare time was devoted to “related training” courses, 
until 1940 operated by the NYA and by the Office of Education 
followinu that date. 

o 

As botli the NYA and the Office of Education were conducting 
programs inxolved with national defense training considerable 


" Xiitional Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Rane^c Work and Relief Policies, “Security, Work, and Relief Policies,” 1942, 


p. 265. 

^ White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Final Report, 
1940, p. 24 h. 

’* National Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Rarie^e Work and Relief Policies, p. 270. 
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conflict in jurisdiction developed, culminating in an agreement 
signed by tlie administrators of each program in July of 1940. 
In brief, it was agreed that the NYA should furnish needy youth 
with employment and the training “incidental to and a part of such 
employment,” but should not operate “schools and training pro¬ 
grams as such”; that the Ofiice of Education should work “reg¬ 
ularly and oflBciallv with and through State departments of educa¬ 
tion, institutions of higher learning and local school 
“exercise leadership in developing and in administering federally 
financed programs of education, including emergency training 
programs.”In October of 1940 Congress recognized the valid¬ 
ity of this agreement by transfening $7,500,000 of the $40,000,- 
000 budget estimate of the NYA to the Ofiice of Education. 

The act which appropriated $32,500,000 to the NYA stipulated 

that: 

... all training or educational programs for youth employed by the 
National Youth Administration on work projects shall be under the 
control and supervision of the State boards for vocational education of 
the several states and shall be paid for out of appropriations made to the 
Ofiice of Education and expended by the States pursuant to plans sub¬ 
mitted by State boards for vocational education and approved by the 

Coramissioner of Education/^ 

This jurisdictional friction stemmed primarily from the fact that 
the NYA established federally operated schools in some cases 
paraUehng local facilities, and without co-ordination throiigh 
existing state educational agencies. This led to the claim at 
the program was an infringement on the prerogatives of the leg- 
ularly constituted educational system, and that it develope a 

needless duplication of facilities. _ 

The NYA student work program provided funds to educationa 

institutions for the part-time employment of needy students^ 
This operated in secondary schools, colleges and universities, an 

^0 Educational Pobcies Commission, The Cfuihan Con-scruation Cor^ 
The National Youth Admiriistration, and The Public Schoo s, as 

D.C., 1941, p. 28. , 6. 

Act of Oct. 9, 1940, Public No. 812, 76th Cong., 3rd sess.. Ch. /W, p- 
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graduate schools. The work projects, under the general direction 
of the school authorities, iin oh ed departmental assistance, con¬ 
struction and maintenance, clerical assistance and service, and 
semi-professional assistance. The projects, usually in the e u 
cational institutions, were often related to the studies of the stu¬ 
dents. A rather minimal hourly wage was paid, varying in ac¬ 
cordance with prevaiUng rates in different parts of the country. 
College students normally worked about 40 hours per month and 
high school St udents 20 hours per month. The maximum employ- 
meiit under this program was 482.000 in April 1940. 

The total annual federal allocations and appropriations for the 
NYA reached a peak of $157,159,000 in the year ending June 80, 
1941.'® In the rather typical year of 1939-40 the appropriation 
for the NYA was $100,000,000 plus the unexpended balances of 
the pre\ ions year. Of this sum about $5,000,000 was spent for 
federal administration in Washington and in the states, approxi- 
matelv .$67,000,000 for the out-of-school work program, and over 
827.000,000 for the student work program." The program was 
idated lyv January 1, 1944. 



H. MisccUui^cous Federal Edueatiorial A-ctivities during the 
Dejn'ession 


Tt is difficult, and furthermore unnecessary, to enumerate all of 
tlie eniereencv educational activities of the federal government 

O - 

wliich were initiated during the depression period. Two pro¬ 
grams, illustrative of policy and procedure, are here included. 
The administratixe relationship with the previously existing edu¬ 
cational agencies, both on the federal level and in states and com- 

o ^ 

munities, varied, but in general it may be said that these existing 
agencies were by-passed. Usually the projects were conducted 


N.qtional Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Long- 
Ranf^e Work and Relief Policies, p. 270. 

Educational Policies Commission, The Civilian Con.<iervation Corps, 
The National Youth Administration and The Public Schools, p. 21. 

National Resources Planning Board, National Resources Development 
Report for 1943, Januar)^ 1943, p. 66. 
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by “non-educational” federal agencies directly with communities 
or local school systems. 

1. Works Progress Administration. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administi-ation, established in 1933, distributed relief funds 
to states and determined the activities for which these funds could 
be expended. Among approved projects were many related to 
education, including adult education, nursery schools, vocational 
rehabilitation, and employment of unemployed teachers who were 
assigned to rural schools closed for lack of funds. During the 
period from 1933 to 1935 many educational projects were under¬ 
taken, including federal aid totahng about $22,000,000 to provide 

funds to keep schools open in many rural areas.“ 

In 1935 the program was radically changed by discontinuance 
of payments to states and the development of a completely federal 
program. The Works Progress Administration (changed to Work 
Projects Administration in 1939) was responsible for the new pro¬ 
gram. Its activities were developed in most communities of the 
country, and its educational projects w^ere numerous, including: 
constniction and repair of school buildings, libraries, and recrea¬ 
tional facilities; numerous research and records projects related 
to education; hbrary projects; literacy and naturalization classes; 
workers’ education; public affairs education; educarion for home 
and family living; vocational education; education m avocationa 
and leisure-time activities; nursery schools; and correspondence 


instruction. . , 

The following figures are illustrative of its activities. 

December of 1940 almost 5,000 schools had been built and 30,OW 

improved. During January of 1941, 1,000,000 adults an 

children were enrolled in classes and nursery schools; over - , 

persons received music instruction, and over 67,000 I'^’^eive ai 

school lunches had been served.- By 1940 the WPA had mad 

The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of thi Coi 

^ National Resources Planning Board, Report of the Committee on Lon„ 
Range Work and Relief Policies, p. 342 footnote. 
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possible more than $250,000,000 in school building construction.'^ 

Tlie WPA was liquidated in the early 1940 s. 

2. Public Works Administration. The PWA, originally the 

Federal Emergency Administration of Public A\'^orks, was estab¬ 
lished in 1933. It assisted in building all t>q)es of public works. 
Through it many grants were made for educational buildings, tlie 
PWA paying 45 per cent (initially 30 per cent) of the cost of 
construction, and loaning some or all of the remainder. The 
extent of its activities may be judged by the fact that, by April 
1940, it had made possible nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of school 

buildings.'* 

II. Educational Activities for National Defense and War 
It became evident as earlv as 1938 that the educational re- 

r 

sources of the nation were essential to prepare for defense. 
During the ne.xt few years many emergency educational programs 
Were initiated or expanded by federal agencies, and the schools 
and colleses of the conntrx- went through a reconversion to equip 

^ ^ rr 

men and women for adequate participation in the war effort. 
The militarx- establishment developed the largest program of adult 
education diis country had ever knowm. Some t^'pical federal 
educational activities which concerned the regularly constituted 
educational program of the states are given below. 


A. Major Defense and War Activities of the United States Office 
of Education 

1. Vocational Training of War Production Workers. In the 
interval between April 1939 and May 1940 the OflBce of Educa¬ 
tion and Army representatives made an inventory of the equip¬ 
ment and training capacity of the public vocational schools of the 

” WTiite House Conference on Children in a Democrac)', Final Report, 
1940, p. 170. 

The same, p. 176. 
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nation. It was anticipated that the vocational schools might he 
a major factor in training skilled workers for the defense in¬ 
dustries, These schools had been established by the states 
through tlie impetus of federal co-operation under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. The inventory disclosed over 
1,000 vocational schools available, well staffed and equipped, and 
able to train individuals by scores of thousands.^® On June 27, 
1940, $15,000,000 was appropriated for the purpose of operating 
the defense training program. •“ Plans had been so well laid that 
by July 1, 1940, hun^eds of vocational schools were in operation 
under this program with enrollments of approximately 75,000 
trainees during the month.“’^ 

The program was administered by using the same channels and 
organization available for the federal-state co-operative program 
of vocational education, with such expansions in personnel as 
needed. The Office of Education administered the federal phases 
of this activity, dealing through the state boards for vocational 
education with the vocational schools in local school systems. 

The federal government paid the cost of instruction, and equip¬ 
ment was to be purchased only after specific proposals were ap¬ 
proved by the Office of Education. States contributed use of 
previously available buildings and equipment and services of 
certain types of personnel. During the five years during which 
the program operated, $296,703,139.34 of federal money was dis¬ 
tributed to the states for operation of the program.’" 

Training centers in the number of 2,600 were operated. Spe¬ 
cific short unit courses were used to prepare men and women 
for entrance into war plant employment (pre-employment courses) 
or to prepare individuals already in war industries for more ad 
vanced production skills (supplementary courses). The distribu 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers-Final Report, Bulletin No. 10, 1946. p. 8. 

P.L. No. 668, 1940. „ , 

U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Training for War Production vv or ■ 

ers—Final Report, p. 19. 

®-The same, p. 176. 
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tion of the almost 7,500,000 who receix'cd instruction under this 
program is as follows: 


Table T 


EnHOLLMENT IN' PnE>EMPLOYMENT AND Sl'PrLEMENTARY COUHSES 

IN Trainlng for \Vah Production XX'orkers from 

July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 



Item 



Automotive services 
Aviation services . 

services 

Forging . 

Foundry . 

Machine shop .... 
Radio services . . • 
Sheetmetal work . 

Shipbuilding . 

Welding . 

Other . 


Total 


Pre-employment 

70,698 
655,856 
52,206 
7,802 
19,265 
764,056 
83,473 
74,217 
436,930 
287,484 
211,462 


2,663,449 


Supplementary 


99,164 

1,161,806 

62,595 

3,861 

13,461 

456,709 

171,785 

24,797 

970,056 

230,686 

1,607,137 


4,802,057 


U.S. Office of Education, Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 

_ . ^ ^ Mi ^ 


Section Tico, 1945, p. 32. 


In jxissing it should he mentioned that considcrahle production 
of war-needed items was done incidental to training. These 
items included jigs, x-entilation ducts, radio chassis, vices, small 
tools, milling machines, drill presses, shapers, lathes, and a vaiiety 
of special tools. One state estimated a value of almost $2,000,000 
in items so produced. 

Thert' was considerahle evidence of close co-operation witli 
industr)' and with other governmental agencies in the conduct 


of this program. 

2. Pairal War Production Training Program.-^ Tliis program 
was inaugurated in October 1940 hv Public Law 812 of the 

o ^ 

Seventy-Sbeth Congress, Third Session. Initially concerned with 
training of farm youth not needed on farms in elementary skills 
sufficient to enable them to secure employment in defense in- 


-^Digested from: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Rural U'tzr Production Trainings Pro^rant, Final Report, Bulletin No. 11, 1946. 
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3. Engineering, Science, and Management War Training:' 
This program, established in October of 1940, utihzed the facilities 
of the colleges and universities of the country to train technical 
specialists for the defense and war effort just as the vocational 
schools were used in training workers. The activity was ad¬ 
ministered by tlie U.S. Office of Education, dealing directly with 
higher educational institutions. The federal government ex¬ 
pended nearly $60,000,000 on the program between its initiation 

and its close on June 30, 1945. 

More than 1,500,000 men and women received training through 
the ESMWT. The courses were conducted mostly by colleges 
of engineering, re-imbursed on a cost basis, and were designed to 
meet definite and specific technical competency needs of war in¬ 
dustry. Through short, intensive, college-level courses the pro¬ 
gram retrained graduate engineers to perform new and speciahzed 
tasks and trained other technicians, draftsmen, inspectors, testers, 
and engineering assistants. Soon the program was extended to 
include training in the fields of physics, chemistry, and production 

supervision. 

As far as possible, consistent with law, the administration of 
tlie program was decentrahzed to the participating colleges and 
universities. In effect the Office of Education took the point of 
view that this was a program of the institutions, assisted by the 
Office. This progiam terminated on June 30, 1945. 

4. Student War Loans Program:^ In order to bolster the di¬ 
minishing supply of available persons in engineering, physics, 
chemistiy, medicine (including veterinary), dentistry, and phar¬ 
macy, the Congress authorized $5,000,000 for loans to students 
in these areas in 1942. The accelerated program in colleges and 
imiversities had demanded the full time of students, making it 
practically impossible for them to be employed while studying. 

Digested from; Federal Security Agency, U.S. OlBce of Education, 
Engineering, Science and Management War Training, Final Report, Bul¬ 
letin No. 9, 1946. 

Digested from; U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Student War Loans, Final Report, Bulletin No. 14, 1946. 
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Onlv students within two years of graduation recei\'ed loans not 
to exceed $500 per student in any one year, with interest at two 
and one-half per cent per annum. The borrower agreed to com¬ 
plete the program and, upon graduation, to accept employment as 
directed by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 
Provision was made for the repayment of the loans. 

Loan funds were allocated to appro^’ed institutions by formula, 
and much of the administration was delegated by the Office of 
Education to the institutions. 


For the period 1942—44 during which time student loans were 
granted, over 11,000 students in 286 colleges benefited from tlie 
progi'am. The total in loans amounted to $3,327,601.32, approxi¬ 
mately forty per cent of which went to students in medicine, 32 
per cent in engineering, 11 per cent in dentistry, 7 per cent in 
chemistry, 4 per cent each in \ eterinary and pharmacy, and 2 
per cent in physics.^® In 1946 it was reported that “the Student 
War Loan borrowers have in general met their obligations 
promptly.” 


B. Selected Defense and War Activities of “Non-EducationaT 


Federal Agencies 


1. Educational Activities under the Lanham Actr^ Although 


activity under this program had not yet entirely ceased in fiscal 
1949, the program is included here because it was war-incuiTed 


and is generally conceded to be non-pennanent. 

The Lanham Actof 1941 provided for financial aid to com¬ 
munities where the presence of a war-incurred federal activity 

U.S. Office of Education, Annual Repotf of the Federal Sectirifij Agencij, 


Section Two, 194.5, p. 12. 

U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Student 11 ar Loans. 

Final Report, Bulletin No. 14, 1946, p. 9. 

Major source of data: James Winfred Edgar, A Study of Federal As¬ 
sistance to Schools Under the Lanham Act, unpublished doctoral thesis pre¬ 
sented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of The University of Texas. 
Austin, Texas, June 1947. 

55 Stat. 361. 
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had created financial burdens which the community could not be 
expected to bear. Under this authoritv considerable educationa 
aid has been gn en. The act was preceded by a study made by the 
U.S. Office of Education, through state departments of education, 
at the request of the \A’ar and Navy Departments. From 1941 to 
lune 30,1947, a total of more than 8187,000,000 was spent on pro- 
grams of: (1) school construction and equipment; (2) school 
maintenance and operation assistance; and (3) child care. 

a. Adminisiration. Administration of the act was vested in 
the Federal Works Agenev. Responsibility for advising on all 
incational phases of'l.e program was given to the U.S. Office 
of Education. The Federal Works Agency undertook to deal 
directly with local school districts rather than through state 
agencies. Sliortly after the program started, state educational 
officials objected to this practice, claiming that distribution of 
assistance was not always in accord with priority of war-incurred 
need. As a result the Appropriation Act of 1943specified that 
no funds for education should be expended without piioi con¬ 
sultation with the U.S. Office of Education and the state depart¬ 
ment of education in\ohed. The final determination of alloca¬ 
tion of funds remained with the Federal Works Agency, however, 
and in manv instances the recommendations of these educational 
agt'ucies were not followed. With the end of the war the U.S. 
Office of Education terminated its part in the program. 

b. School comtrurtion program. Federal funds were used to 
finance, in whole or in part, the construction of new school build- 
in<Ts. Those- financed entirelv bv the government were federally 
owiud (and leased without cost to school districts) while those 
lar*^elv financed locallv were turned over to the school districts. 
The last schools to be constructed were completed in 1945-46. 
Under the school construction program 1.239 school plants were 
built at a cost of SS4.279.262 to the federal government. Five 

hundred thirt\-eight of these were built entirely with federal 

^ - 

funds; to the cost of the other 701 local sources contributed about 
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$18,000,000. The disposal of these federally owned properties 
to school districts is now under way. By June 30, 1947, 118 had 
been so hquidated with a return to the go\’'ernment of about 25 
per cent of original cost. 

c. Maintenance and operation assistance. Funds were pro¬ 
vided to compensate school districts for education of children 
living on non-taxable federal reservations, and in temporary war 
housing when federal payments in lieu of taxes were insufficient 
to meet costs. In other localities where the tax base was reduced 
by federal purchase of land and facilities and where there had 
been an inflax of war workers, frmds were made available for the 
operation of schools. Nursery schools to provide for the chil¬ 
dren of mothers working in war industry were also operated with 
funds from this act. During the six-year period ending June 30, 
1947, 828 schools received for maintenance and operation federal 
fimds totaling $51,550,837. Average attendance at these 828 
schools was about 200,000 more pupils than during the last normal 
year of operation; federal assistance, therefore, averaged about 

$43 per year per war-additional pupil. 

d. Child care program. The primary pui-pose of the child 
care program under the Lanham Act was the provision of facilities 
for the children of working mothers in order that more women 
workers might become available for war activity. Nursery 
schools and child care centers came to a total of 829, with a peak 
attendance in nursery schools of 73,760 and in child care centers 
of 76,917. More than 550,000 children are estimated to have re¬ 
ceived care at one time or another, at a total cost to the federal 

government of $51,922,977. 

Since the war this activity under the Lanham and subsequent 

acts has been diminishing. In 1945—46, $12,180,403 was ex 
pended to assist 361 school districts. The appropnation was 

$7,000,000 in 1946-47 and $5,000,000 in 1947-48, the latter to 
assist 116 school districts. In 1947, 193 school districts were 
aided which had an av^erage daily attendance of 40o,955 pupi s. 
$6,688,722 was obligated in aid to these schools. Administrative 
obligations were $^5,000. Schools in Georgia were provided 
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with $1,090,585, while schools in 19 states and territories received 
no funds. In 1949, $3,000,000 is available for this program. 

2. MisceUaneoiis Activities Affecting Colleges and Universities. 
Space does not permit a detailed description of the numerous war 
activities of the federal government which were caiTied out 
through the colleges and universities of the country. A tew 

are only very briefly mentioned here. 

Manv colleges and universities throughout the country were 

under contract with the Civil Aeronautics Authority of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce to train pilots subsequent to the passing 
of the Civihan Pilot Training Act of 1939.®' The CAA re- 
imhursed these institutions on a full cost of instruction basis for 
courses in ground school subjects and for flight training. The 
purposes of this program were to provide a reservoir of pilots to 
supplement in time of emergency the trained personnel of the 
military forces and to stimulate private flying. After June 1942 
the trainees were limited to military personnel. The annual ap¬ 
propriation started with $5,675,000 and was greatly increased 
after the program was hmited to military personnel, the total 
being $72,677,450 for 1943. Over 100,000 pilots were trained 
from 1939 through 1942.®® By 1941 contiacts had been made 
with some 600 colleges and universities. The total of federal 
appropriations from 1939 through 1944 (when discontinued) was 

$229,000,000.®® 

Early in the war the Army Speciahzed Training Program was 
estabhshed, utilizing the staffs and facihties of about 200 colleges 
and universities across the country. Enlisted men were sent by 
the Army to these institutions to pursue studies in engineering, 

53 Stat. 855 

^-Public Affairs Bulletin No. 30, High Lights in the Development of 
Federal Policies and Activities in Education, Legislative Reference Service, 

Library of Congress, April 1944, p. 3 and p. 20. 

Report from the Committee on Education, House of Representatives, 

Pursuant to H. Res. 63, A Resolution Authorizing a Study by the Committee 
on Education of the Effect of Certain War Activities upon Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities, 79th Cong., 1 sess.. House Report No. 214, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1945, pp. 34—35. 
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medicine, chemistry, lin£fuistics, mathematics, physics, and other 
fields, in combination with other regular liberal studies of tlie cur¬ 
riculum. The program was based on long-range social needs as 
well as upon immediate military needs. Under the ASTP, the 
enhsted men received regular Army pay, food, clothes, books, and 
rooms, and the Army paid tuition to the colleges and universities.'*" 
The ASTP contracts totaled over $9,000,000 and the closely allied 
Army programs in medical, dental, and veterinary training in¬ 
volved contracts totaling over $35,000,000.®'’ 

Several other programs with certain similarities to the ASTP 
were in operation, including the Navy College Training Program, 
Aimy Air Forces College Training, and Navy Air Forces Program. 
On October 1, 1943, these four programs emolled 212,528 men 

in 628 colleges and uni\'ersities.®® 

Under the Navy V—12 program a quota of selected men were 

enhsted as apprentice seamen and sent to designated colleges for 

specialized curricula while on active duty. Contracts for the 

program totaled over $134,000,000.®^ 

Many higher institutions of the country were used directly by 
the military forces for training units in speciafized fields such as 
mihtary government. Other institutions were cmder contract to 
furnish specialized instruction such as for Army Air Forces 

weather oflficers. 

The Aimed Forces InstiUxte, a large correspondence school 
operated for both the Army and Navy, gave courses in supple¬ 
mental mihtary instruction and in regular high school and college 


Public Aflfairs Bulletin No. 30, April 1944, p. 37. 

■’s Forthcoming publication (1948), The War and Higher Education, joint 

authors Henry C. Herge, Edward C. Elliott, Sidney L. Pressey, ba>Tnon J- 
Connollv, and Gordon L. Chalmers. "Financial Aspects of the College Train¬ 
ing Programs” by Raymond J. Connolly, Chapter VUI. American Council on 

Education, Washington, D.C. . „i n,, 

«« American Council on Education, Higher Education and ^atloual U 

jense, December 9, 1943, p. 1. . , r-j « rVnn- 

American Council on Education, The War and Higher Educa to , ‘ 

ter VIII by Raymond J. Connolly, “Financial Aspects of the College rami 
Programs.” 
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subjects The staffs of higher institutions assisted in preparing 
±v of Aese courses aud in evaluating the work of students^ 
Subsequently much of this study has been accepted for credi 
towards graduation and degrees in the various educational 

stitutions of the country. , . . ^ j „ 

From 1943 to 1945 the Public Health Service administeied a 

program in subsidizing individuals to train as nurses. 

Extensive and invaluable research projects were conducted with 
federal support, a total of $82,255,493 of federal moneys being 
spent through universities and colleges for this pui-pose during t e 

18 months following March 1943.®* 

Without further illustrations or elaboration, suffice it to state 
that all major higher institutions of the country, and many smaller 
ones, were deeply involved in the war enterprise. The federal 
government foimd the resources of the colleges and universities of 
the country invaluable in the war effort. Without detracting 
from the value of this entire program in its large contribution to 
the war, it must be stated that without these federal projects 
many of these higher institutions ^^'Ould have been hard pressed 
to maintain their programs. A number of the projects, eithei 
openly or tacith’, were designed to make it possible, with federal 
support, for the higher institutions of the country to survive the 
period of low enrollments of the war period. This became a 
matter of federal concern. 


IIL Summary 

The federal government increasingly found education to be a 
worthy and practical avenue for x'arious of its activities designed 
to reduce the detrimental impact of the depression on individuals. 
Through incrc^ase and improvement of local school facilities and 
through instruction of youth in institutions which weie federally 
administered in the states much was accomplished. The con¬ 
fusion caused by overlapping federal jurisdictions in these ac¬ 
tivities and by the tendency to disregard existing channels through 
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which tlie regularly constituted educational programs of tlic coun¬ 
try have been developed raises several questions relative to the 
manner in which these projects were carried out. Had not World 
War II come upon us, it is quite probable that the NYA, and pos¬ 
sibly the CCC, would have been continued as permanent projects 
of the federal gov'ernment, thus giving us a dual system of schools, 
one operated by states and another operated by the federal gov¬ 
ernment. The worthiness of purpose is not denied. The worthi¬ 
ness of metliod by which this purpose was carried out, however, 

is open to question. 

The advent of World W’ar II found the regular educational in¬ 
stitutions in the states able to contribute much to the war effort, 
particularly in research and in the training of personnel for de¬ 
fense and war activities. These resources were utilized ex¬ 
tensively for federal activities administered by various agencies 

of the government. 

From these war activities it is apparent that there is a growing 
realization that the welfare of educational institutions in the states 
is closely allied with the national interest. That these institu¬ 
tions, having been “discovered” by the various agencies of the 
federal go\'eniment during the war, are increasingly being utilized 
by these agencies will be pointed out in a later chapter. 

Another observation of significance concerns increased federal 
recognition of its responsibility to care for the education of chil¬ 
dren on federal reservations or in localities where children have 
congregated due to a federal enterprise. The close of the war 
found the federal government more deeply tied in with problems 
of elementary, secondary, and higher education than ever before. 
The next three chapters will be devoted largely to a classification 

and discussion of these. 


Chapter 5. FEDERAL ACTIMTIES CLEARLY 

COXCERNIXG ELEMEXTARY AXD 
SECONDARY EDICATIOX 


In previous chapters, brief descriptive statements ha\e been 
eiven for practicallv' all federal activities in the held of education 
and more detailed accx)unts luue lx*en presented for a number 
of the more im[X)rtant o! tliese programs which are conducted 
tlirough federabstate coojx^ration. Ihis chapter will be devoted 
to those federal acti\'itic*s which iu"e specifically involved with 
fleinentarv' and secondarv' < duc*atioii. Immediately following 
chapters will he devoted to those programs specifically involved 
with higher education and activ itics which cannot l>c segregated 
bv' eleinmlary-six ondary and higher education Icv’cls. These 
ciiapters must \ye consulted if one is to understand the complete 
federal impact on elemenlary and sc condarv' schools. 

The cautions concx'ming use of data winch were noted at the 
iRrst of Chapter 2 will apply with ecpial e mphasis to this chapter. 

tluMigh the following tables present totals, care must be 
nbserxed in their use, primarily In'causc fisc-al figures for the 
sarKMis activities ma\ not fx* comparable and lx*c“ause in many 
ijistuKes totals do not include those activities for which figures 
are not available. 


I. pHOsnn i'.N OF Criuiif 

Ti aditionallv the developincMit of cnrricnlnm has always in tb is 
( Oiiiitrv Ih‘<*h convidered a function for state or lc:^al jurisdiction. 
Nntwiihvtanding this fact, the federal govenimcnt has" had five 
readily identifiable programs ( four of which are currently active) 
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in promotion of special curricular fields which are generally a\ ail- 
able to the regularly constituted elementary and secondary schools 
of the country. These programs, with the inclusion of the federal 
administrative funds in connection with vocational education, are 
included in the following table. 

Table 9. Federal Activities in Education to Promote Curricula in Spe- 

Fields and Generally Available to the Megularl\ Constituted 
Elementary and/or Secondary Schools of the Country 


Department or 
agency 


Justice (Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturali¬ 
zation Service) 
Commerce (Civil 
Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration ) 
Treasury (Savings 
Bonds Division) 
Federal Security^ 

■m 

Agency (Office of 
Education ) 

Federal Securitv 
Agencv (Office of 
Education ) 
Federal Security 
Agency (Office of 

Education) 


Total . 


Identification of 
program 


Citizenship education 


Promotion of aviation 
education 

School sa\'ings pro¬ 
gram 

Administration of ^*o- 
cational education 

Vocational education 
grants to states 

Education in food 
conservation 


Obligated Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 


21 


NA 


99 


160 


NA 


NA 


200 


489 


1948 


37 


1949 


00 


101 


226 


48 


127 


20,297 


20,639 


251 


511 


26,619 


836 


20,318-1- 22,423 



27,470 


27,128 


28,039 


Reference is made to more detailed desciiption of these 
ties in Chapter 2 and, for certain ones. Chapter 3. It vn e 
noted that four federal agencies are concerned with these special 
areas of curricula generally available to elementary and secondan' 
schools. The first four activities listed in the table are came on 
at the federal level in furnishing materials or assistance to 
regular schools, while the last two activities listed aie gran 
states. Education in food conservation was discontinued in 
The manner in which the agencies involved promote e 































fedek-\l elementary-secondary school progr-yms lib 

special curricular field, should bt* considered. If they dcN clop 
specific te-xtbook;. and teaching materials, they infringe on t le 
n^ts of the states in tfiis respect. A possible exception noted 
iii the citizenship education program of the Department o Justice 
for which the de\ elopment of specific and curricular te.xtboo 
matenab in anticipation of United States citizenship is a matter 
of federal conc'ern. Howeser. the actual development of texts 
for classroom use such as has straietimes been done in the promo- 
tioii of aviiltion c*duc*ation and the school sa\ings programs is a 
direct violation of our well-develoiied tradition of state curricular 


res 



ocation 


ill food conservation, insofar as they leave the primary mitiativ'e 
for tlu- il. tails of internal administration, supc>rvision, and curricu¬ 
lar c-onlent to the states, are justifiable activities of the federal 
Uovrrumciit. It should not lx‘ assiinied, however, that entire re- 
spoiisibilitv for these programs could be givTn to the states v\ ith- 
out asMiraiice on the part of the federal government that the 
pnqxises for which limds are appropriated are carried out hy the 
states. Thus it is necessary to maintain such federal controls as 
inav Ix' Iieedt*d to ensure that the federal purpose is actually 

attained. 

V\ e would not denv the schools in the states access to tlie rich 
reserv’oir of technical help and curricular resource matt*rial avail¬ 
able at the federal level for assistance to the states in curricular 
develtMunent. In f.iet, vve would insist that such assistance he 
made av.olablt when needed or desired hy the states. The fed¬ 
eral development of curricular resource material, other aids for 
tiacbers, and even the promotion of these in states where such 
M^rvkfs are desired is a justifiable governmental activity. In 
these respects, all of the programs of Table 9 have made effectiv'e 
contrilxition. The fine ilividing line, hovvi. ver, betw’een detailed 
curricular development In the federal government and assistance 
to the states should lx* rettigni/ed. \Miile the former is not justi¬ 
fied, the latter is. If the states are to be strong educationally, 
thev must not have curricular spoon-feeding by the federal gov- 
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eminent. Rather they mn.st be gi\en assistance within th 


p re¬ 


sources of the go\ crninent towards development, administration, 
and supervision of their own enrrie'ular programs. 

More serious than the criticisms indicated above is the criticisni 
tliat the federal gov^emment has been interested only in the pro¬ 
motion of highly specialized fields \\ ithin tlie cun iculum. Is it 
appropriate that the fede^ral government sliould extend its snh- 
stantial influence on curriculum only in the promotion of thes(' 
few highl}'^ specialized areas? Can the government afford to he 
placed in the position of lending its prestige to these few areas 
with neglect (except for a few generalized services of the U.S. 

Office of Education) to the total curricular need of the conntrs? 

# 

Can we as a nation allow more and more agencies of the govern- 

o o 

ment to develop unco-ordinated specialized curricula? ^Ve be¬ 
lieve these cpiestions must be answered in the negative. 

It is apparent that we ha\’e o\'erlapping and independent cur¬ 
ricular promotion on the federal le\'el. It has no semblance of the 
o\'er-all curricular co-ordination which is considered essential at 
state and local educational levels. As other agencies of the go\- 
emment realize the potency of the public schools of the countr\' 
in promoting their individual causes, this situation could easily 
become chaotic. 

Several solutions seem possible. A centralization of all activi¬ 
ties in the promotion of curricula could be accomplished by 
placing all in tlie federal educational agency. Such, however, 
although good from an organization point of view, would deny the 
wealth of teclmical knowledge in the non-educational federal 
agencies. It would also eliminate much desirable and well-de- 
v'^eloped initiative which should be utilized in specialized areas 
of the curriculum. 

Another solution would involve over-all federal co-ordination, 
witli utilization of the various governmental agencies. In the 
light of all factors, this seems to be the most appropriate solution. 
All present federal actisdties in promotion of elementary' or sec¬ 
ondary curriculum should be transferred to the federal educational 
agency, and this agency in turn should be a co-ordinating and 
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tion, federally purchased food is distributed to schools. It was 
initiated on a more modest basis during the depression period of 
the 193()’s as a justifiable avenue for the proper use of surplus 
agricultural commodities and to furnish work to imeinplovid. 
Three major groups in American life hase stiniulatcd its de¬ 
velopment: the agricultural groups, the educational group, and 
others interested in the physical well-being of children. Much 
of the confusion and lack of clarity of this program may be due 
to this three-fold interest therein. It is not appropriate that the 
study in the field of education should arris e at a conclusion as to 
whether it is necessary to support prices of farm commodities 
through this program, particularly in times of high economic 
return. Suffice it to say that, when it becomes necessary to the 
agricultural economy for the federal government to purchase sur¬ 
plus food, this program is an extremely worthy one for disposition 
of such commodities. It is better to furnish nutritious food to 
children than to destroy food crops. However, to the extent that 
this program utilizes those foods which aie surplus or in abun¬ 
dance, it runs the risk of violating basic principles involved in de¬ 
veloping a well-rounded diet. Parenthetically, it should be 
pointed out that tlie act is not limited to agricultural foods. The 
abundant foods list from the Department of Agriculture for June 
1948 in connection with the school lunch program included, 
among other things, fresh and frozen fish, a non-agricultural food 

product. . 

There are those groups who are quite insistent that the schoo 

lunch program is not an educational activity. Some of this in¬ 
sistence may have been prompted by the fact that assistance un er 
this program is extended to private and parochial schools. y 
calling the program non-educational, we a\ oid the dilemma 
federal educational assistance to non-profit prhate, inclu g 
parochial, schools. No good can come from an exten^d ^ 
academic discussion of this question in this connection. ^ ‘ 

is that thus far in our national history we have maintained a ra er 
rigid policy of no federal aid to parochial schools. This pro em, 
within limits, up to now has been left to the states to eci e. 
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It will lia\’e been noted that the school lunch program furnishes 
assistance to non-profit private and parochial schools throng i 
state channels in states which permit this, and that the U.b. e- 
partment of Agriculture deals directly with such schools in states 

which prohibit this. . i 

Actually, whether or not this program is called educational, it 

operates in public, private, and parochial schools. In any event^^ 
because in the large majority of cases its operations are throug 
public schools and through state departments of education, it is 
believed desirable regardless of name that its general adniinistia- 
tion and grant-in-aid activities be moved to the federal educa¬ 
tional agency. State and local school officials need redress fiom 
their complaint that they are forced to deal with too many federal 
agencies in the conduct of their programs. Unless evidence is 
cfear-cut to the contrary, it is our opinion that all federal activities 
involved with the regular elementary and secondary schools of 
the country should be administered by the federal educational 
agency. The Office of Education has always followed the prac¬ 
tice of placing as much initiative and responsibility foi administra¬ 
tion of federal programs as is possible on state departments of 
education. Non-educational federal agencies, many of which 
have been involved in direct action within states, often have found 


it difficult to understand this necessity of maximum centralization 
of educational responsibility and initiative at the state level. As¬ 
surance that dietary needs of children will be given priority over 

* 

need for disposal of suqolus foods or foods in abundance can be 
more permanently maintained if the program is administered by 
an educational agency. This would not preclude the utilization 
of surplus foods or foods in abundance as determined by the De- 
partment of Agriculture when and if such utiUzation is desirable. 
The schools of the country have always risen to emergencies in 
the national interest. The listing of foods in abundance for pref¬ 
erential purchase by schools and the purchase, warehousing, and 
distribution of foods in abundance should be retained by the De¬ 
partment of Agiiculture. The federal educational agency should 
utihze the best resources available in the government in develop- 
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ing the nutrition arifi dietary aspects of flic program. By proper 
co-ordination with the federal educational agenc\, it is believed 
that this program can be made more effcctisc than at present, in 
tlie interests of all parties concerned. 

The scliool lunch program slioji Id 1 H‘ thought of as a part of the 
total effcctixe experience of thic children in tlie schools. It 
should be conelated with proper instruction in dietary habits and 
nutrition. placing its administration in the normal educa¬ 


tional channels from the federal to the state and local levels, it is 
believ'ed that the school lunch program can become a part of a 
\ aluable educational and instructional program. With the trans¬ 
fer of the grant-in-aid aspects of the program to the federal educa¬ 
tional agency the prohibition specificaUv contained in the present 
act against any influence to the instruction or curricular program 
should be rescinded. Historically the Office of Education has for 


many years furnished assistance and encouragement to the states 
and the schools therein in respect to nutrition, dietary needs of 
children, and proper school lunches. Many publications had been 
issued long before the federal school lunch program was de- 
veloped. The OflBce of Education for many years has been the 
federal source to which scliools have looked for assistance in re¬ 
spect to school lunch programs. In addition to tlie thousands of 
schools which now share the federal subsidy for school lunches, 
tliere are other diousands of schools which operate school lunch 
programs without federal support. The U.S. Office of Education 
is expected to render advisory assistance to both groups and does 
so to a considerable measure. It is inconsistent that both the 


OflBce of Education and the Department of Agriculture should 
be called upon for similar services. Tire Office of Education is 
constantly being consulted bv states for ad\’isory assistance in 
the planning of school buildings, most of wdiich include school 
lunch facilities. There is needless oserlapping between the 
school lunch program of the Department of Agriculture and this 

activity of the OflBce of Education. 

Many of the states witli the current unprecedented fiscal de¬ 
mands upon them have found it extremely difficult to enable their 
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state departments of education to include the necessaiy adminis 
tratixe personnel to give proper administration and supervision 
to the school lunch program. This has sometimes resulted m 
necessity for the Department of Agriculture to make an undue 
number of local audits and render services which might better 
be left to state and local initiatix e. It is thus recommended that 
a small amount of school lunch subsidy be dedicated for state 
administi-ation of the program. This would take the federa 
government out of some operations which might better be left 
to state jurisdiction and place more incentive for proper conduct 

of the program on the states where it belongs. 

In summarizing, four recommendations are made: (1) the re- 
sponsibihty for the administration of the National School Lunch 
Act should be placed in the federal educational agency; except 

(2) the direct purchase and distribution of food for price support 
and the hsting of foods in abundance for priority purchase, when 
necessary, should be retained in the Department of Agiiculture, 

(3) a small subsidy should be available to state departments of 
education to insure proper state administration and supeivision 
of the act (unless other means are ax^ailable for adequate support 
of state departments of education); (4) the nutrition aspects of 
the program, although carried out by tlie federal educational 
agency, should be done with advisement from the best informed 
agency of the government in nutrition matters. We see little 
reason why, if the current manner of caring for the school lunch 
program in private schools is satisfactory in the Department of 
Agriculture, the same plan may not be operated just as effectively 
by the federal educational agency. 

HI. General Educ.ational Assistance to Specific 

Geographical Areas 

There arc three rcadilv identifiable activities of the federal 

* 

goxernment concerned with giving general assistance for ele¬ 
mentary and/or secondary schools in special geographical areas. 
These are indicated in the table which follows. 
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program j 
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Department or 
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^ of dollars) 
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1948 

1949 

Agriculture 

PaMiioits to New Mex- 

23 

1 

39 

73 

i y 

(Forest Ser\ice) 
Interior (Go^'e^n- 

ico and Arizona 
Assistance to Alaska 

50 

50 

50 

50 

inont in the Terri- 
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Federal Works 

Lanham Act Assistance 


0,904 
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Agency (Bureau 
of Community 
Facilities) 






f > 11 


73 

0,993 

4,623 

j3T23 

1 Ltl 1 •••*••*• 
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In addition to the ahoxe, the federal government gives some 
assistance to special localities where government properties or 
federal reservations are located or where there is a special type of 
federal jurisdiction such as in the Panama Canal Zone and in 
occupied areas. These will be treated in the next section. In 
general, the federal assistance which is given to Alaska, IlavvaiK 
and Puerto Rico, other than the Alaskan account presented in tne 
above table, is similar to that given to the states in connection 
with such actiN’ities as vocational education, school lunch, and 
vocational rehabilitation. It will ha\ e been noted in an earlier 
chapter that there is also some less easily identifiable general sup¬ 
port for elementary and secondary education in special geo_raph 
cal areas in connection with income from federal resen es, forests, 
non-metallic mineral lands, and grazing lands, which accrues to 
states where such income is derived for the use of eithei loa s or 


schools. u T Vi 1 

Of the three accounts mentioned in the abox'e table, the an ^ 

Act is the only one which needs discussion except as ‘ 

raise a question as to why New Mexico, Arizona, and Alas 'a a%e 
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been eix en fax’ored treatment in tliis respect. In this connection, 
the lartre tax-exempt federal holdings in these thiee loca ities may 
be ample justification for such special treatment. Although the 
Lanham Act was initiated purely as a war emergency measuie, 
to render aid to communities overburdened by the war, it lias 
been extended to cover post-war national defense-incuired situa 
tions bv Congressional act from year to year. This is, m effect, a 
recognition on the part of the federal government of its responsi¬ 
bility to care for the education of children of families concentrated 
in areas when a federal interest has been responsible for that con¬ 
centration and when local school facilities could not undertake the 
added burden. It is believed that a proper solution of this prob¬ 
lem is closely related to the problem of education of childien of 
federal emploxees on reservations, special federal jurisdictions, 
and federal properties. A comprehensive policy covering all of 
these situations is needed. This will be discussed in connection 


with the following section of this chapter. 

Federal support of the District of Columbia does, to a given 
degree, represent general support to education in a special geo¬ 
graphical area and thus should be mentioned at this point. In 
the District of Columbia the local govemment expenses are met 
in part by taxes levied on local taxpayers and in part by the tax¬ 
payers of the entire country. Of the total receipts for the govern¬ 
ment of the District of Columbia in 1947, the federal government 
contributed about 9.3 per cent. By applying this per cent to the 
$19,741,832 expended for schools, it could be roughly estimated 
that the federal government contributed approximately $1,835,990 
to the schools of the District of Columbia that year."^ To some 
extent this could be considered as a federal payment in lieu of 
taxes for the support of schools, as federal properties are tax 
exempt. It is beheved that consideration should be given to 
granting more complete autonomy to local authorities and school 
officials in the administration of the District of Columbia schools. 


^ U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Federal Government 
Funds for Education, 1946-47 and 1947—48, Leaflet No. 79, 1948. 
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IV'. Dependent Children of Federal Employees 

The federal government is by far the largest land owner in this 
country. Both because of varying federal policies and sarvinc 
state policies there is considerable confusion in reference to the 
education of children living on federal holdings. This section 
will be confined to those resers'ations and federally owned prop¬ 
erties on which reside federally employed personnel with chil¬ 
dren of school age and closelv related situations. 

The problem is sizable and growing. Betw^een 19.3.5 and 1947 
the number of children of school age invohed increased from 
24,000 to 56,000, and was estimated at almost 60,000 in 1948.“ 
Because of the failure of the federal government to establish a 
comprehensive policy in respect to these children and the pre\- 
alent lack of state recognition of responsibility for the education 
of them, they often do not have the right to a free public educa¬ 
tion w’hich is guaranteed to other children as a part of their birth¬ 
right. 

The lack of consistent federal policy is e.xemplified by opinions 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury and later by the Comptroller 
General. In 1917 it w^as ruled that schools could be established 
on reclamation projects. Federal funds for education of children 
of employees on the Hooyer Dam project were denied in 1931 
because of no statutory authority, although “there is generally 
recognized to be an obligation on the United States to preside 
for the education of children necessarily residing within Govern¬ 
ment reservations.” Later the objection w^as removed. In the 
denial of a somew'hat comparable expenditure in 1935 it was stated 
that “the education of children of Federal employees is not now' 
and never has been regarded as a responsibility of the Federal 

~ Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess.. Emergency Educational Aid for Gocern- 
ment Reservations, May 5 and 6, 1947; U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 194<, 
Vol. 1, p. 81. 
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Government, but as a responsibUity of the employees themselves 
and/or the local authorities.” ® 

Variations in federal policy and administration m re^ct to 
education of children who reside on reservations and federally 
owned property are illustrated by programs in two governmental 

agencies as indicated below. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has been authorized by Con¬ 
gress to assume rather complete responsibility for facilities and 
operations of education for children of its employees on two of its 
tliree large projects. It assumed less fiscal responsibility on its 
third project. At Los Alamos, New Mexico, the schools are oper¬ 
ated by contract, although the Atomic Energy Commission pays 
all expenses. At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the schools are financed 
entirely by the Atomic Energy Commission, but operated throug 
a working arrangement with the local county school board. At 
Hanford, Washington, the schools are administered, and until re¬ 
cently almost entirely supported, by the state. By recent agree¬ 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission has assumed considerable 
cost of operations, altlrough it had aheady given the buildings." 

In 1947 the War Department reported about 300 mihtary instal¬ 
lations in the 48 states, on w'hich resided over 16,000 children of 
school age. Post schools were maintained on 25 posts, 20 of 
which were supported by pupil tuitions or other contributions and 
5 supported largely by Lanham Act funds. On remaining posts 
children were in local public schools, admitted free by specific 
sta.t6 provisions or because of Lanliam Act assistance, or upon 
payment of tuition. Twenty-eight per cent of the children attend¬ 
ing school were in states which make specific provision for free 
education of children residing on Army reservations.® Although 
testimony before the Committee on Education and Labor, House 


2 Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. Iversen, Education of Children on Fed¬ 
eral Reservations, Staff Study Number 17, Prepared for The Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Education, U.S. Govt. Printing OfiBce, 1939, pp. 50—52, 

^ Emergency Educational Aid for Government Reservatio7is, p, 60. 


^ The same, pp. 44-*50. 
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<it ncpivsL'utaliMvs. in \la\ slated that the reinainint: 72 j^-T 

eeiit . , . live in states wliuh asstitne no obhaatioo ffJr tJH'ir <-du- 
l atioii, and are paMtig tuition i’l local public sdtooh ot attending 
pris ate schools at their own expciiM'. ^ it is douhti i) wfu-tht r ti.( 
Miliscqiieiit statistical figures pr«-sci»ted at tJi<* lieaniig will Mjn- 
port this high a ix reent.ige. R< gardh ss of the spt ific non 
it is ele;ir that even IkwoiuI tho'O cluldii u for uhoin stati-s p«y all 

iMlucalional exjXTises In specific state pros ision. thos. whu h mav 

# 

ha\o lx*en admitted to public schools In th<* lx?iie\olence (if oth r 
states, and lliosc covenxl In emergency Lanhain Act support, a 
Mihstantial munbt‘r of children b’sing on .Xnuv jxjsts are <-duciitr*d 
at the exp<Mise of their parents. Suffice it to say that there has 
l>een no consistent jxdicv relative to the Klucation of ehildmi f/ii 
Armv re.ser\‘ations. 

X\ hat has Ix'cn stated for the Atomic Fncrgv Commission and 

the Annv could he further illustrated from the manv reservations 

(0 • 

Operated hv other federal agencies. It slionld lx* added tfuit mmt 
of these agencies ha\ c expressc'd a desire, in one form or anoth< r 
to improsc the situation, and scneral hills to that end have 
introduced in recent sessions of Congress. It has Ikxmi felt In 

■ r 

manv iudis iduals and groups cogni 2 Uint of the problem that tlx* 
education of these children should not l)e contingent upon the 
generositv of state and local taxpayers or a burden on tlie parerrts. 

The states, siniilarlv, have \’aiynig policies relatixc to chiWrai 
living on federal re^ersations and properties. Only ten states 
have provided anv legislation to solve tlie problem, and in theie 
the scope is limited. A resume of legislation in these states fol¬ 
lows : 


Illinois.^The State prov ides tuition pavnients to local school agencies 
for children living in v’eterans hospitals or militars' encampment areas- 
/ouYr,—The State of Iowa assumes responsibilit)’ for pavirig costs ot 

education of children living on Federally-owned property. 

A/uine.—Special arrangements may be made to provide elemeoiap 
school privileges in cooperation with the United States CoveraTiient f * 


* The same, p. 45. 
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•1 child or children residing with a parent or legal guardian ^ 

Ltion, foe warning station, lifesaving station, or other place w thin a 

United States Government reservation, under such rules an legu a ion 
as may be made by the State commissioner of education and approve 

bv the sovernor and council. 

Ncbfaska.-ChMxen of men in military service may attend public 
schools in Nebraska without paying tuition. Tuition paymen s a 
made to the local school agencies by the State of Nebraska from i 

Jersetj.-The State of New Jersey provides $45 as State aid for 
each pupil coming to local schools who lives on a Federal reservation^ 
New Tork.-State aid is apportioned to local school agencies f 
children coming from military reservations in the same amount and 
upon the same conditions as other children in the district. 

Texas.-The State board of education may establish independen 
school districts upon any military reservation in the State of Texas. 
State aid then will be apportioned to such a district as it is to others m 


tlic Stst0 

Vermont.— The State of Vermont pays to local school agencies tuition 
for school children coming from Fort Ethan Allen Reservation. 

Virginia.-Children living on Federal military or naval reservations 
in the^ State of Y'irginia are admitted to public schools without tuition 

charges. 

Washington.-ChUdien living on Federal reservations in the State of 
Washington are allowed to attend public schools, tuition free. The 
State assumes responsibility for payment of the education costs. 


In the absence of specific legislative provision to the contrary, 
the states have generally accepted the principle laid down by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1841 (1 Metcalf 580; Mass. 

1841) which specified; 

Persons who reside on lands purchased by or ceded to the United 
States for navy yards, forts, and arsenals, and where there is not other 
reservation of jurisdiction to the State than that of a right to serve civil 
and criminal process on such lands, are not entitled to the benefits of 
the common schools for their children in the towns in which the lands 
are situated—nor are they liable to be assessed for their polls and 


’ The same, p. 110. 
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estates to State, countv, and town taxes, in siich towns—nor do they nain 
a settlement in sucli tow ns, for themselves or their children, hv n si- 

m 

dence for any length of time on such lauds—nor do they acquire, iiy r> - 
siding on such lands, any elective franchise as inhabitants of suili 
towns.® 


The Solicitor of the Bureau of Coniinunitv Facilities of the 

w 

Federal Works Agency has, for the purpose of determining re¬ 
sponsibility of local bodies for providing public education to chil¬ 
dren of persons residing on government reservations, classified 
such reservations into four categories, as follows: 

1. Where the federal government has exclusive jurisdiction 
over the reservation or property, the local government (state, 
territorial, or other) has no responsibility for providing educa¬ 
tional facihties for children livdng on them. 

2. Where the federal government has exclusive jurisdiction 


except for limited jurisdiction reserved to the state or territorv' 
(“such as tlie service of civil and criminal process”), the local 
government has no responsibility for providing educational facili¬ 
ties for children hving on them. 

3. Where the jurisdiction is part federal and part state or 

territorial, the state or territory having authority to levy taxes 
and other charges, the state or territory may be obligated to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the children. 


4. Where the federal jurisdiction is limited and the local juris¬ 
diction is broad, the local gov'ernment is responsible for providing 

educational facilities for the children.® 

From this brief review it should be evident that there is con¬ 
siderable confusion and lack of comprehensive federal policy rela- 
tiv^e to the education of children living on reservations and fed¬ 
erally owned properties. Although the federal gov-emment has 
no constitutional mandate to care for the education of these chil¬ 
dren, it is assumed that the accepted American principle that each 
child has a right to free public education should apply in these 
cases. The federal self-interest is also involved, as it is often 


®The same, p. 111. 
® The same, p. 112. 
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difficult to recruit employees on federal projects unless school 
facilities are a\ ailable for the children of these indi\ iduals. Simi- 
larlv, the transfer of employees with children from one installation 
to another is often complicated, as in the National Park Sei\ice. 

Earh' in 1947 some thirteen agencies (at the request of several) 
niet with rcpresentatices of the Office of Education in an attempt 
to ascertain tlie nature of the problem and to re\ iew possible solu¬ 
tions. As a result, tu eh e agencies with children living on proper¬ 
ties under their jurisdiction sent out questionnaires. These 
agencies were: Atomic Energy Commission, Agiicultuic Depart 
iiK nt. Coast Guard Maritime Commission, Na\ y Department, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Veterans Administration, War De¬ 
partment. Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, Fish and \\ ild- 
hte Strcice, and Bureau of Reclamation.'" It should be noted 
that this did not include children hving in hou.sing projects of the 
FPHA or Indian children on Indian reserx ations. Replies to 
questionnaires were received from 1,036 resercations or federally 
owned propt'rties opf*rated bv the agencies indicated in Table 12. 
Of the nearlv 60,000 children estimated in Table 12, twent)-seven 
p r cent we^* on federally owned properties where in general the 
states hail some, tliough varv ing, responsibilities, while 73 per 
eent wa le on reservations w here in general the states assumed no 

responsibility.” 

As has lieen mentioned in preceding paragraphs, the Lanham 
Act has prov ided federal emergency assistance for education in a 
numlx'r of these situations. ^\ ith the gradual withdrawal of 
Lanham Act assistance (see Chapter 4), in many cases the situa¬ 
tion is l>ecoming more acute. 

A few further illustrations are pertinent. Schools in the Panama 
Canal Zone arc op-rated almost entirely by Congressional ap- 
Mxipriation, as is Uie post school of the United States Military 
Academv at West Point. In 1946 the Naw was given Con¬ 
gressional authorization to use funds to provide schooling and 
nc*cessarv' transportation if “schools, if any, a\ ailable in the locality 


’•The same, footnote p. 81. 
THe same, p. -S5. 
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T\ble 12. Estimated Numbvii S( h<xil-age Childbfn V» iu) Livrn 

FeDOI.XG ReSEHVATIONS and FlDi »i\LLY OwNtD PROPERTY DllUNf. THE S(H*y»E 

Yeah 1917-1948, in the Severae St xtes, Hawaii, Alasea, and 

Panama Canal ZrtSE 


\gent t 


Atomic Energy Commissifin . 

Coast Guard (Treasury Department) 
Interior Department: 

Bureau of Mines . 

National Park Ser\ ice . 

Fish and Wildlife Ser\ ice . 

Bureau of Reclamation . 

Maritime Commission . 

Navy . .... 

Tennessee Valley Authority .- • 

Veterans Administration .. 

War Depaiiment ... 




Total 


J 

\<». of rcstT- I 

F'^lnTi.titMj Ilf . 

\ali<ins 

1 

1 

<. liildnit 

3 i 

14,720 

378 

4 

109 

23 

75.5 

170 

84 i 

47 

2,668 

3 

15 

203 

12.107 

^'2 

1.0S7 

135 

1.333 

303 

25,608 

1,036 

I ,59,627 


'Hearincs before the Committee on Education and Labor House of Repr 
. . CO.U let Fmer^’encu Educational Aid for Government 

Reservations, May 5 and 6, 1947; U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 194 -, \ <>11. p. 
f Each agency^included in tliis table sent questionnaires to all properties undtr 

its jurisdiction in February 1947 to obtain tliis information. 

are not adequate for the welfare of dependents of personnel. 

In 1947 it was reported that the Naxy was providing 

. . 19 


99 12 


funds for education on eight of its reservations. 

The Bureau of Reclamation pays a stated sum for education o 

children on the Hoover Dam and Grand Coulee projects, but has 
not followed this practice on its other projects.^ On new con¬ 
struction projects, often in remote areas, the Bureau 
contractor to furnish school facilities even though the childre 
many times do not hve on federal propert)% on the assump on 
that the new wealth eventually coming to the communits’ trom 
the project \vill not be available immediately for purposes 

P.L. 604, 79th Cong. . ,a 

Emergenctj Educational Aid for Government Reservatrons, p. 

The same, p. 146. 
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taxation.’” The following pro\'ision appears in the 1949 Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, applying to the Bureau of Recla- 

mation: 

Payments (not to exceed the average per pupil cost in the state where 
construction is in progress) to school districts as reimbursement, while 
projects are actually under construction, for the instruction of depend¬ 
ents of employees of the Bureau of Reclamation and of contractors en¬ 
gaged on such projects: Provided, That a tuition charge of $25 per 
semester shall be charged and collected by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for each such dependent attending such schools. 

Congress has provided for the education of children on ceitain 
Tennessee Valley Authority properties through in lieu of taxes 
pa>mients to local agencies.’® Schooling of children in the Na¬ 
tional Parks prior to 1948 has never received direct attention from 
Congress except temporarily under the Lanham Act. Recently 
the Congress has given more consideration to certain of the 

National Parks. 

The Comptroller General has ruled that children of federal em¬ 
ployees on Indian reservations are not permitted to enroll in the 
government Indian schools, and no federal provision has been 
made for their education.’® 

The following table will indicate the readily identifiable ac¬ 
tivities of the federal government in furnishing elementary and 
secondary education to dependent children in these reservations 
and other federal properties and in occupied areas. 

A comparison of Tables 12 and 15 will indicate little relation¬ 
ship between the amount of money expended and the number of 
children in the difiEerent agencies under federal jurisdiction. It 
will also be noted that a number of the agencies listed in Table 12 
have identified no federal funds for this purpose. 

In 1947 no federally appropriated moneys were used in the 
education of dependents of federal employees in occupied areas. 

Education of Children on Federal Reservations, p. 49. 

Emergency Educational Aid for Government Reservations, pp. 57—58. 

The same, p. 8. 

“ Education of Children on Federal Reservations, p. 76. 
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In IS-iS it is estimated that there were S.534 dependent children 

school acc in areas abroad. In 1SM9 i. was es.in.a.ed .hat .h.s 
number would be 12.439. In 1947 the Annv estimated that, lor 
the education of dependent children in occupied areas, appioxi 
matelv $3,000,000 in non-appropriated funds were used. Outsit e 
of Continental United States, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and eleven posts in the Caribbean area during 194S the Army pro- 

\ ided for the education of 1,522 children. 

Closelv alhcd witii this problem of children of federal em- 
ploNces in occupicKl areas is that of children of federal employees 
in foreign countries, primarily at Department of State installations, 

for which no formal federal pros ision is made. 

In brief summart , the education of many children on reseiva- 
tu'Ms. federally ouTied properties, and special federal jurisdictions 
either at home or abroad, is a federal responsibility if we accept 
the tenet that all of our children are to be given an opportunity 
for el< meiitary and secondary education at puldic e.xpense. The 
lar-.;<‘ discrsitv of situations-geographical, jurisdictional, and ad¬ 
ministrative— complicates the problem. Several governmental 
a'.iencies has'c cjuite diffi'rent policies and there is seldom con- 
sistencA in policA within an agency. There is some cause for hav¬ 
ing called these children “educational orphans.”’" The recent 
increased tendency of Congress to enact piecemeal legislation in 
reference to individual situations or agencies without regard to 
anv well-established o\ cr-all policy is not satisfactory. 


Tliere is vcrv apparent need of a federal policy to cover all sit¬ 
uations treated in this section. It is recommended that compre- 
hensiv{‘ federal legislation be initiated which will recognize this 
responsibihtv. It is believed that the federal educational agency 
should be* the major administering and c*o-ordinating force in the 
government for this acti\ity. In no case should it be expected 
to tiperate schools. Federal funds should be channeled through 
the federal educational agencs to contracting agencies to care for 


Sc/io<.'/ /.iff, OfRci.il Journal of the U.S. Office of Education, Vol. 29, 
No. 10, July 1947, “Educational Orphans” by Fred F. Beach, Specialist for 
State School .administration, p. 25. 
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ihoso clfjHTiclont cliildn'ii. Preference should l>e 2i\en to tl,< 
n'CuUirh estahlislied sch<x)ls in the states and tirritorios wht i. 
|X)ssible. In some cases the federal agency responsihl* for op¬ 
erations in a nivtMi inrisdiction mij^ht well be the contrac-tiir* 
agency* For instance, the Na\y may best be able to opcjjtf tin- 
program for education of N.iw dep<ndents on Guam. The ini- 
porfant thing is that thesi' children have an erpial opporiunitv as 
compared with children on the Atomic Energv Commission proj¬ 
ects or as compared with dependent children in Gcnnany or 
Japan. Tlie piecemeal legislation of the past sliould give wav 
to a comprehensis e over-all plan by which the federal gmem- 
ment will step in when states and territories arc unwilling or nn- 
ahle so that manv of these children cannot further be known as 


“educational orphans.” The federal government sliould be fir 
rather than last in recognizing its responsibility to children in it* 
jurisdictions. 

It is believed that such residue of the Lanham Act situations 
which may continue can also lie brought under a general frain« - 
work somewhat similar to that suggested above. 


An interdepartmental council with representatives from each 
department or independent agency of the government which has 
problems involving the education of dependent children should be 
established with leadership from the federal educational agency 
for the purpose of carrying out the comprehensive policy of the 

government. 


V. Education of Indians and Other Xatist: Peoples 

The table on page 133 indicates readily identifiable federal ac¬ 
tivities in furnishing elementarv' and secondary education to In¬ 
dians and other native peoples. 

It is of interest to note that the Bureau of Indian -Affairs in re 
cent years has utilized the regular public schools for the education 
of Indians to an increasing extent. In 1947 the Bureau had 
tracts with six states which provided for the education of 
pupils. In addition, contracts with over 1,100 school districts 


element: 
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T^BLE 14 . AcrninES to FeKXISH ELENiENT.\KY AND SECOXDAin 

Edc^ation' to 1 kdl\ss a.vd Other Nath-e Peoi’le;' 


Drp^^neiit or 


Identification of 


Obligateii A\ailable 

(in thousands of dollars) 


A 1 

# * 

prugrain r 

1 

1940 

1 

1947 1 

1948 

1949 

, j 

Interw'f {Bun-au ol ; 

OritTation t>f 

9,006 

11,291 • 

11,140 } 

12,054 t 

Indian ASurs i ' 

VC boob {< »r In- 





f 

F 

dians 




1,664 

1 

liitcfior { Burraai vf 

Maintenance and ; 

149 

615 

1.083 

A£Fair> ' 

constniction of ' 

sch<.wils for In- 
dians 

' 

t 

1 



luteri**! ’ Fi>b and 

Pribilt^f lNland,s 

21 1 

lo 

lo 

ildlife S^nk'c) 

li.trrior i B'lreau ( f 

s< houls 

Operation c>f 

729 

1,622 

1.433 

1.475 

Indian ^^ifairs ) { 

1 

sOvtwtis for na- 
tiv cs of Alaska 


1 



» 

TtttuI. 


9,892 

1.3,549 

t 

13,671 

15.208 


* S2,0<X) of tliis for higlwfr educati.Mi. 

I $*'1,000 each Near for higher educntifu. 

pi()\i(i('cl for tlic schooling of 12 ,<»d 9 pupils. Altlioui^li tlic clis 
cnssion of this policy and of other matters invol\ ing the education 
of Indian cliildrcn is left to the Commission task force report on 
tlie Indian SerNice, it mac I'le stated here that it is believed that 
this police of iitilizing the existing public .s'chool system of the 
c-ountre for the edu< ation of Indians should be encouraged. 

Although it si cms incongruous that the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ici- of the I'lcpartment of the Interior should operate schools for 
the children of nati\es on the Pribilof Islands, this plan should 
continuf rertainb it would be highly undesirable for tbe fed¬ 
eral educational agency to direct such a program with the subse¬ 
quent need for duplication of supervisory' personnel in tbe Islands. 

Tin education of natives on Guam bv the Navv is included in 

m * 

\ able 32 f Chapter 7 ^ as this acti\ ity includes higher as well as 
cK inentarx and secondary' education. The Nax-y' is also respon¬ 
sible for education of natix es on certain cKcupied islands and in 
American Samoa. Similarly, the Department of the Interior, 
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tlirouuli its ofTiit* for Government in thi* TerTitr)ri« s. has certain 
jTfTu ial responsihilities for the education in Piu rtn R)co. A ircm 
Islands, and Hawaii. Fahicatioii of nath. s in Al.iska Ls carord 
on bv the Bureau of Tndi.m Affairs of tVie IX'partinent of the In- 
terior and is inchidtHl in the actixntios of the alx>\e tahh , Insofar 
as the federal govemmeut assists in the u;eii< ! d government of 
Hawaii, Pucrl<^ Rico, and the \ ii-^in Islands, it also assists in edu¬ 
cation of the natives on these isl.inds. In actual operations, the 
federal governnu nt deals with education in Hawaii practically u. 

the same manner as it deals witlr states. 

In Puerto Rico, tire Commissioner of Education is appointed by 
the President of the United States with the advice and consent d 

m ,1 11 ^ • 1 * 


Mil® 1 %-F 1 ^ ^ • 

the Senate. The Commissioner has considerably more cntralir. 
tion of authoritv in his office, both in respect to policy and ad¬ 
ministration, than normally is given to a school eseemive in ll,.- 
states. This authority' is sometimes checked by the insular legis¬ 
lature through its power to appropriate funds to the schools. TIs- 
Commissioner appoints district suircrintendcnls of scl.ools, wlole 
the mavors of municipalities appoint school directors r. spoosibk 
for the'busincss administration of schools within each muniapal. 
itv, a divided tvpe of authority for which httle commendah^ 
can be found. Elementary and secondary schools are operate 
under the general direction of the Commissioner and he is aU 
es-officio chairman of the board of trustees for the Un.vers.ty ^ 
Puerto Rico. Most of the federal aid given to education m 
states is extended to Puerto Rico. The Virgin Islands are .• 
\1ded into two “municipalities” each of which ii^ a 
tendent of schools appointed by the U.S. Secretaiy- of the In^ 

It will have been noted from the foregoing that sev era a„ 

of the gov eniment conduct schools for indigenous P<=<y'« ^ 
basicaliv responsible for such education. Inder the 

set-up there is little possibiUty that there can a 

for su* education. Although it is reali^d that there sl^^^ 

much variation in educational programs for such ^ 

of their local problems, local cultures, and offier ^ 
it is assumed Siat one of the purposes of this cducatio 
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aimed at bringing them into accord wth certain of the 
fundamentals of American tradition and ci\ic responsibility It 
«ouia stem that there should be some common policy to these 
pra«'rams even though administration, particularly for the smaller 
Uups, might be decentraUzed to the federal agency concerned 

with more General ojXTations in the areas iin ob ed. 

It would 1 appropriate to establish an interdepartmental coun¬ 
cil, headttl in the federal educational agency, for this purpose. 
Tins agenev should also be responsible for conducting periodic 
suneys and for the conduct of research in connection wnth these 
procrams and actis ities. A satisfactors’ solution of all the educa¬ 
tion d problems of these poples, with the tgreat ^'ariation in cir- 
cvmntances wliich exist, cannot l>e immediately expected. It is 
Uliisc-d essential, hoxsexer. that tliere be co-ordination imme- 
diati ly and tliat infonnatioii be made available periodically in 
t.u!' r that we mav deselop even more effective programs for 
m* I ting our obligations to these j>eoples. 


Fnn-HAi. BrisKARcH and Leadership 

The U S. Office of Education is the only federal agency which 
is concerned with the furnishing of general leadership and re¬ 
search s» rx ic-e to the regular elementary and secondary schools in 
the states. The table on page 136 isolates from the breakdowai of 
administrative funds of the Office of Education those actixatics 
which clearlv conevm eU rnentarv’ and secondary education. 

In addition t- ■ the aetix ities in Table 15, the Office of Education 
has several other actix ities for assistance to all levels of education 
which do of course s« r\e elcment.ux' and sc'condary education. 
These will l>e tn al« d in a later section. Also the activities in- 
\x>lved with xixational cxlucation in secondary schools already 
treated in Section I of this chapter should be noted. 

Of the nianv and \aricd acti\ ities of the federal government 
which c*oneeni onl\ eluriH-ntarv and secondary schools, those listed 

m ^ * 

in Tabic 15 (page 136) maybe ctiji^^ered as practically the only 
ones " ’ licit h.tce concent for the general welfare, general progress. 
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Table 15. 
IEkseaiu n 


Fedehal Actixities to Furnish CENEii\i. LFADKHsinp asp 
SiiivuE TO Elementary and Secondary Schools 
THE Untteu StatEvS Oi eice of Education 



Department or 


Identification of 


Obli^laled 
(ill tlionsiinds 


A\ ailahli- 
of dollar i 


agency 


Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 

Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 

Federal Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 

Total . 


pn igrani 


General administration 
—elementary educa¬ 
tion 

General administration 
—secondary educa¬ 
tion 

General administration 
—school administra¬ 
tion 


1940 1 

I—_ 

1917 

1948 

194 ^ 

XA 

87 

147 

162 

XA 

101 

175 

201 

j NA 

75 

106 

121 

NA 

26.3 

428 

•184 

1 


and general promotion of these schools generally throughout the 
country. They constitute a mere pittance in comparison with 
the total program and cannot be expected to balance the tremen¬ 
dous sum of federal activities which are involved \\ith special 
phases of education, special groups of individuals, or special as¬ 
sistance to geographical areas. The moneys expended for the 
programs hsted in the above table are all expended on the federal 
level for personal services, publications, travel, and so forth. 
Only 21 per cent of the staflF of the Office of Education is dev'Oted 
to these three activities. If the federal gov^emment is to avoid 
being accused of favoritism to special interests and of encouraging 
an imbalance in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
country, it is essential that it do more than is evidenced by the 
above table to render general service for a balanced program of 
education and a balanced service in respect to educational prob¬ 
lems to the schools generally throughout the country. 


VII. Miscellaneous Activities 

Two federal programs concerning elementary and secondarv 
education are not readily identified with the classifications con 
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sidered pre\iousl\ in this chapter. They are included in the fol 
loNving table. 




Concern Special Types 


16. Feoeilyl .ArrmTiEs Which 

ca .V'rBCTN or Elementary and or Secondary Edlca 



Dep-irtni€iit «>r 


SUtr ! Llf>raritrS and 
L 's • 

Lafacif • Kpjnenti^'' 
TrainiTiC Srrvicr } 


ToUl 


Identificatio:. of prcvgroin 


ObliSated Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 


I .American scht»ls in Latin . NA 
America 


Apprenticeship txaining 


1 


85-i- 


1947 

194S 

1949 

209 

171 

171 

2.274 

^ 2,411 

- - .- 

2,444 

2,483 

2,582 

2,615 



I he worthiness of federal contributions and assistance to Amer- 
ican-spoiisored schixils in Latin America is not a concern of this 
report. Ratlier this is a matter for consideration in the report on 
the I>epartment of State. Howes er. it should lie pointed out that 
the fourteen American-sponsored schools in Latin America w’hich 
rec-eived over $170,000 in general support for elementary and/or 
secondary’ education in 1947 were given much more favorable 
fiscal trcatiiu lit than the federal government has ever been will¬ 
ing to bestow geiierallv for elt*mentar^' or secondary schools in 
the Unitt“d States. It should also be noted that a private educa¬ 
tional organization in this c'onntrv', rather than the U.S. Office of 
Education, is responsible for tlie administration of this program. 

1 hi apprenticeship training program of the Department of 
Lalior is arbitrarily placed in tins classification. Its ultimate goal 
it the deselopmcnt of trade skills, thus being similar in goal to the 
vocational education program in the secondary schools, although 
ib method is so different that it docs not belong in the classifica¬ 
tion of Table 9. 

This program is primarily to promote voluntary agreements 
betwet'ii labor and management and agreements for special in¬ 
dustry mtigraxns which will regulate the conditions under which 
a|^entices!«ip training may be carried on. These agreements 
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to protect tlic interests of tln' .ippn nte i ' ( 
and of manci^cinetil. This pro^ratn promotes o\er-all aiiT' < rnt la.i 
on the national le\el as well as more specific aure» mints 
states. Approximately half of the states ha\ c apprentic ship 
councils made up of representatiNcs of labor and mana"i im id. 
The federal employees work with these councils as well as di¬ 
rectly on the state and local level in the promotion of tin 
apprenticeship agreements. There is no evidence' of undue over¬ 
lapping between the labor apprenticeship program and the pro¬ 
gram of s’ocational education, although misunderstandings have 
occurred wdien federal representatives have attempted to enforce 
their standards rather than those developed by agreement Ik- 
tw'ccn local representatives of management, labor, and vocational 

education. 


L ^ A A A • 

There are a number of places where these two programs could 

« m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ /TltlF \ T\ _ 


be of greater mutual assistance than is often evident, ror in¬ 
stance, in planning the apprenticeship agreement, tl.c facilities 
of local trade schools for the related training are not always taken 
into account. Each apprentice is supposed to have 144 hoiirs 
per year of institutional training, usually in vocational hmli 
schools. A thorough understanding should exist l^etvveen the 
local apprenticeship councils and the trade v ocational teachers 
concemini; this related instruction. The problem of relat' d n,- 
struction in those communities not having .adequate fachhes m 
vocational education should be given more consideration. Hi 
school teachers in vocational trade and industrial echication 
obtain much helpful information relative to tlicir fields of tcaelmij 
from the local apprenticeship councils. The vocylona gm 
programs of high schools could be enhanced by “ ^ 

ordination. It is believed that, in those localities where ap^ 
ticeship credit is not given for vocational education taken p 
to apprenticeship, such should be considere , un er pri^ 
trol of the local apprenticeship council. In other "■™' ' “ j 
programs should be mutually supporting rather than m ^ 
entiv operated as is all too prevalent today. The appr _ 
councils on state and local level should have represen 
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the field of trade and industrial vocational education. The fed¬ 
eral government should insure that these two federal programs 
are co-ordinated at the state level. No specific formula for this 
is suggested as it is believed the local conditions in each state will 

warrant considerable variation. ^ 

It is thus recommended that a program for co-ordination be 

prepared bv states bv mutual agreement between state appren¬ 
ticeship councils, where such exist, and state representatives of 
the trade and industrial \’Ocational education program. These 
plans should then be approved at the federal level by a 
joint group of federal representatives. The federal group should 
have a very minimum of standards consistent with good federal 
policy, giving much latitude to states in experimenting with such 
co-ordination. In states which do not have apprenticeship coun¬ 
cils, the federal co-ordinating group should encourage activities 
which will develop mutual assistance between these two pro¬ 
grams. 

VIII. Summary 

Many agencies of the federal government are involved with 
problems concerning elementary and secondary education. A 
number of these, including the promotion of special areas of the 
curriculum, the support of school lunch programs, general as¬ 
sistance in special geographical areas, federal research and leader¬ 
ship through the U.S. Office of Education, and the promotion of 
the apprentice training program involve the regularly constituted 
elementary and/or secondary' schools in the states. The govern¬ 
ment also finds itself increasingly in the field of operating schools 
or making educational arrangements for children for whom it has 
a distinct responsibility. Piecemeal legislation and the promotion 
of activities sponsored by special interests without regard to total 
needs or any clear-cut comprehensive federal policy have resulted 
in dispersal of unco-ordinated educational responsibility to a va- 
rietv’ of federal agencies. 

- o 

A few suggestions have been made for improving the federal 
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policy anti organization as it relates to the school lunch program, 
the education of dependent children and children of indigenous 
peoples, and the apprentice training program. Major recom¬ 
mendations are retained for later chapters as a number of other 
matters must 1 h' considered before appropriate conclusions can 

1h' reached. 
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Chapter 6. FEDER-\L ACTIM'HES CLEARLY 

CONCERNING HIGHER EDUCATION 


One of the most startling etlucational phenomena of this decade 
is the tremendous growth of federal aetix it> in utilizing the higher 
educational institutions of the land, both public and private, in 
the national interest and in the interests of special groups of in- 
di\ iduals and special causes. It was only natural during the wai 
ixTiod that the rich technical and professional resources of these 
institutions should lx* made available in the national interest. 
These resources has ing been “discov ered*’ din ing the emergency 

period are lieing fuither utilized. 

This chaptm is devoted to tliose fedi'ial activities whicli clearly 

are in the field of higher education. The two following chapteis 

dealing with activities which cannot be clearly designated as to 

lt \el of education (including education of veterans) and with a 

number uf proi^ams whi 0 * 

( dm ational inNlilutions in the land sliould be consulted if the total 
ul ii di ial acti\iti( s in higher education is to be understood. 

For a brief description of each of tin* activities dealt with in 
this cliapter, the rt*ad(.*r sh()uld consult CJhapter 2. Also the cau¬ 
tions concerning interpretation and conipaiability of fiscal figuics 
indicated at the first of Chapter 2 should be ie\ iewed in connec¬ 
tion with the following programs. 

Federal ('dncalional acti\itit*s nnIucIi dir(,*ctly affec‘t or operate 
^l^pQugh the rc'gularlv coijstitntr*d collegers and imiversities aie 
indicated in tlie following six sections. After these is a section 
dealing with federallv operated higher education. 

Most of the acti\ itics treated uj this cliapter are in the areas of 
the specialized interests of the departments and agencies of the 
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government which administer tliem. Such evaluation of tlicAi/ 
activities as they concern the subject fields of the departintnts 
and agencies involved will be made in the appropriate C^ommis- 
sion reports. This report on education is concerned primarilv 
with the effect of these programs as they have an impact on the 
program of higher education in the countr)' at large. The spe¬ 
cific discussion of the total effect of these educational acti\'ities 
on the regularly constituted higher educational institutions in the 
country is reserved for Chapters 11 and 13. Thus the discussion 
below is limited to the bare details of description and classifica¬ 
tion and such comments as will not be appropriate to the later 

chapters. 


I. Research 

Nine departments or independent agencies of the government 
through many more of their sub-agencies are making grants or 
entering into contracts for research through colleges and uni¬ 
versities. These activities are summarized in the following table. 

It will be noted that between 1947 and 1949 there was almost 
a doubling of federal research funds through the colleges and 
universities of the country. Of the total of over $160,000,000 of 
federal funds in 1949 for this type of aetivity, the major amount 
is expended on the college or university campuses and thus has 
to a considerable extent a definite effect on the programs of these 
institutions. Practically all of this research is in technical or 



scientific areas. 

Aside from the effect on the regular higher institutions of 
land, we must consider the more purely federal interest in these 
projects. The question may well be asked, “Should the fe era 
government develop its own research facilities oi shoul it ut 
the resources in the colleges and uni\'ersities for its researc ac 
tivities?” It is belie\ed that much needless duplication on j- 
part of the federal go\'ernment of facilities and staff ahea v a\ai 

able ill colleges and univeisities is ai oided by lllis 

The dependence of the nation on these universities and c ^ 
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for the technicians and scientists needed in the national welfare 
and the national economy is recognized, and this may well lx- a 
major justification for federal participation in this type of acti\ ity. 

Overtly there is no effort to influence the course of higher ed¬ 
ucation by these programs, as institutions enter into agreements 


with the federal government to conduct this research with their 
owai free will. 

In some cases, such as the Atomic Energy off-campus research 
programs, the universities are probably acting more in the ca¬ 
pacity of private contracting research organizations than tliey are 
as educational institutions. The co-operative natme of those sit¬ 
uations in which several universities in a region co-operate in 
joint development of the research programs is significant. 

In this brief review it is apparent that it would be only by 
chance if there were not considerable overlapping in these re¬ 
searches. Orderly overlapping as a check on research results may 
be desirable. It would seem essential, however, that there be 
more co-ordination between the federal agencies caiTving on re¬ 
search activities w'ith colleges and univ'crsities. Otherwise there 
can be no assurance of common policy, and against needless and 
expensive overlapping and duplication of research projects. 
While no solution is suggested, as on the federal level this basically 
is not a problem of education, it is believed that the problem is 
sufiBciently critical to deserve attention and action. 


II. Higher Education of Special Groups of Individuals and 

Individuals in Special Fields of Stl^dy 

As with research through colleges and universities, the federal 
government is increasing its use of higher institutions throughout 
the land in providing education for special groups of individuak 
or individuals in special fields of study. Those programs whic 
can be clearly identified in this regard, except for those that are 
obviously pre- or in-service government training (see Table 2 )• 
are indicated in tlie table on page 146. 

If we eliminate the temporary programs for veterans educa 
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r nnl ficilities and nursing education, which reduced 

..vUpIv 872.000,000 between 194 1 and 1949, th 


be some S22,OOO.UOO higher than ' • . , , 

A review of Table 18 I page 146) and of the descriptions 
activities appear ing to Chapter 2 will reveal a variety of programs 
involved with tostniction of various groups, fellowships p 
cialfaed fields, educational facilities for specific groups of indi- 

\ iduah, and programs of a similar natiire. 

The subject of extension service with federal support for spe¬ 
cial groups in tlie population is worthy of special mention. oi 
many years the farm people of the coimtry through ' 

tural extension ser\ ice operated by land grant colleges wi c 
siderable federal support (nearly $31,500,000 in 1949) have been 
in a favored position in tliis respect. We agree that 
national cconomv is closely linked with the welfare of the fa 
group and its ability to produce effectively from the soil. It will 
be noted, how'cver, that the Office of Small Business of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce has encouraged a relatively small ex¬ 
tension sers ice for small business men in three states, although 
Ifiidgetaiy^ consideration for the federal office involved was elim¬ 
inated in 1949. Labor is making strenuous efforts to obtain fed¬ 
eral support for a labor extension sers ice program. While we 
reco<mize certain validitv in Congressional refusal to support a 
labor extension program on the basis that it might be utilized to 
promote onb' a single point of view as represented by certain 
labor groups^ we find it difficult to reconcile a situation in which 
extension scr\ ice, weU supported by the government, is given to 
only one group in the population. Essentially the agricultural 
extension ser\ ice is a program in the field of adult education. It 
would be unfortunate if the federal government xvere to build un¬ 
integrated programs of several separate extension services, each 
for a special group in the population. Such a situation, aside 
from its relative unfainiess to certain sections of the population 
which might be omitted from consideration, would involve the 
danger of partisanship, multiple administration, possibilities of 

o\ erliiDoiliff. and kindred ills. 


Table 18. Federal Activities for Education of Special Groups of Individuals or Individuals in Special Fields of 

Study, Other Than Pre- or In-service Government Training, Through the Regularly Constituted 

Colleges and Universities 
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Includes research. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


The time mav arrive when it wall be advisable to consider a 

✓ 

federal program of comprehensive adult education in co-opera¬ 
tion with the states and wherein the major determination of pur¬ 
pose is retained by the states. If the federal gosaa ninent is to 
e.xpand further into this field, such a plan is considered essential 
in order to avoid the many obvious pitfalls and injustices which 
may otherwise result. Piecemeal legislation will be nccessarv for 
any contemplated expansion to new areas, however, until greater 
strength is developed in the federal educational agency and in 
over-all state educational agencies. One of the inherent dangers 
in such an approach is the tendency to encourage multiple ad¬ 


ministrative agencies in the states, which when once entrenched 
make subsequent comprehensive development and co-ordination 
practically impossible at the operating les el. 

Even more basic to our argument is the fact that education, 
properly protected from partisanship, may be used as a unifying 
force in the deselopmcnt of our citizenry. When we give one 
brand of education to laborers, another to farmers, and possibly 


still another type to small business men, w'e tend to produce sepa¬ 
ratist thinking resulting in widening of the cleaxages between 
groups. While recognizing that our national interest is closely 
invob'ed with the skill and understanding by w'hich these various 
groups of individuals do their xvork, e\'en more important is the 
fact that all have the duties and obligations of a citizenship we 
hold in common. A higher degree of literacy and basic under¬ 
standing of ourselves as related to the society and enviionment 
about us is much needed. We make httle contribution to our 
common zeal for democracy by undue emphasis on the points of 
view which tend to separate groups in our national life. Extension 
programs for specific groups in the population may have a place, 
but we also need programs which will enable our citizenry to 
realize that there are important problems, aspirations, and under¬ 
standings which concern all of our people. This problem goes 

to the roots of effective democratic life. 

It is not intended that this argument be used to entrench ex¬ 
tension work in agriculture as the only one to be sponsored y 
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the federal Government, nor to imply that we deny the right of 
nlcial extendon education to permit laborers or small business 
In or mothers or any other group in the eoiintry to perfo^ 
rd particular services more efiectively. We have merely 
pointed out some of the dangers of separate extension program 
L special groups of individuals and made a plea for a moie 
comprehensive and fundamental federal policy in this respe . 
If we first arrive at a poUcy which places emphasis on tliose 
thiiiss which are of general value in a comprehensive adult ed¬ 
ucation program, then we ore in a better position to develop the 
specialties. ^ We merely ask for balance in such activities. 

A re\ie\v of the programs listed in Table 18 will indicate mat 
not more than two or "three are concerned with general support 
or encouragement of broad curriculum. The large majonty are 
geared either through fellowships or encouragement of specia 
U-pes of education to technical or scientific areas. As fine as 
these may be by tliemselves or collectively, we still must raise 
the question as to whether the government is not, by rather subtle 
means, warping the purposes of higher education in a manner 
which ma\ place its curricular and student emphasis in a state 

of imbalance. 


III. Speci.\l Types of State Higher Institutions 

Tlie federal government gives general support to two separate 
ts’pes of state higher educational institutions as indicated in the 

table on page 150. 

A review of the educational activities of tlie U.S. Maritime 
Commission as indicated in Chapter 2 will reveal that it operates 
its owTi merchant marine academies and gives support as well to 
maritime academies in a few states. This would appear to be a 
b'pe of duplication which may not be warranted. The training 
of persomiel for the United States merchant fleet, it would seem, 
is now' much more a federal concern than a state concern. It is 
believed probalfle that the state maritime academies have out¬ 
lived their usefulness and should either be taken over by the 
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Table 19. Federal Activities in Cenehal SurrouT or F.dvcation' in a 

Si’ECLAL Type of State liicriEn Institution 


Department or 
agency 

1 

Identification of 
program 

Oblig 

(in 

ated A\ ailable 

thousands of dollajs) 

1940 

1947 

194S 1 

1949 

U.S. Maritime Com¬ 
mission (Bureau of 
Training) 

State maritime 
academies 

NA 

1,143 

1,120 1 

1 

1,488(E) 

Federal Security 
Agency (Office of 
Education) 

General support to 
land grant col¬ 
leges 

.5,030 

5,030 

5,030 

5,030 

Total . 

« 


5,030-F 

6.173 

6,1.50 

6,518(E) 


federal government or the activities of the state maritime acade¬ 
mies should be consolidated into the more general training pro¬ 
grams of the U.S. Maritime Commission. The state contribution 
to these academies is relatively small as compared 'with the federal 
contribution. Thus there is little for the government to lose 
financially and there may be much to gain in unification. 

The general support for resident instruction in the land grant 
colleges administered by the Office of Education is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as the most effective grant-in-aid made by the federal 
government. This, coupled with the generous endowment of 
these colleges by grants of federal lands, has developed 69 colleges 
and rmiversities in die states and territories many of which are 
among our strongest institutions. The expenditures by states 
for these institutions are many, many times greater than the 
amount of federal support. The grants, having been quite general 
in nature, involve practically no administration on the federal 
level. With minor exceptions the federal grants have been well 
administered by the states. We have here an illustration that a 
rather general cause in the field of education can be supported 
by the federal government without undue federal controls. A 
question may be raised as to whether this financial grant has out¬ 
lived its usefulness. As an incentive this support is no longer 
needed. The majority of these institutions could carry on with- 
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out it. In some of tlie more po^'erty-stricken states and terri¬ 
tories howe\ er, the income from this source is essential to the 
proper operations of the institutions. Also to ^^itlldra^v such 
funds at this time would in effect be a penalt)- for good admmistra- 
tion. Out of fairness to all concerned, these giants should be 

continued. 


IV. General Service and Research 


The following table presents the only two activities of the 
federal govermnent solely devoted to general service and research 
in the interests of all of the regularly constituted colleges and uni¬ 
versities of the country, and it will be noted that only one of these 

is continuing. 


Table 20. Federal AcrnTnEs for General Service and Research for the 

RECLL.AHLY CuNSTITLTTD COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE COUNTRY THROUGH 

TUP CviTT-D St.ates Office of Education* 


Department or agency 

Identification of program 

Obligated Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 

1940 

1947 

1948 ' 

-—— 

1949 

Federal Security Ageney 
(Office of Education) 

General administration— 
higher education 

NA 

75 

149 ' 

167 

Federiil Security Agency 
(Office of Education) 

Assistance to President’s 
Commission on 

Higher Education 


12 1 



ToUl. 

_ _ _ . _ 

NA 

87 

149 

167 


“ Stx" Table 30 (Chapter 7) for otlier U.S. Office of Education activities which 
sene both ekniciitarj-sccondary and higher education. 


While the federal govenimcnt expends many hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars each year through higher educational institutions 
for special types of research, education of special groups of indi- 
\iduals, fellowships in special phases of the curriculum, for the 
pre- or in-service training of government personnel, and for ex¬ 
change of students and professors in the international interest, 
its concern for the general and well-roimded development of the 
higher institutions of the land in general is limited in 1949 to the 
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$167,000 which was made available for the support of the Di¬ 
vision of Higher Education in the U.S. Oflfice of Education. 
There are, of course, other activities of the federal government 
wliich, as a by-product, contribute to the general well-being and 
effectiveness of the colleges and universities of the country. Also 
there are other services of the U.S. Office of Education which, in 
affecting all levels of education, will of course be of some general 
service to the higher educational institutions. The fact remains, 
however, that the support of the Division of Higher Education in 
the Office of Education is the only clear-cut case of federal inter- 
est in the general cause of higher education. That the support 
of this division of the Office has more than doubled in the last two 
years is encouraging. That the amount is so small in relationship 
to the vast amount expended through tliese institutions for special 
causes and groups may well raise the question as to whether it 
can be effective as a balancing force to the higher institutions of 
the land. The federal government having supported so many 
specialized activities in higher institutions owes them more regard 
for their general interest. 

V. Education and Training for Government Service 

The following table will indicate those identifiable and clear-cut 
activities of the federal government whereby the regularly consti¬ 
tuted colleges and universities of the nation are used for pre- 
or in-service education and training for federal governmental 

service. 

In addition to the activities of Table 21, there is little doubt 
that many of the research activities and activities for the educa¬ 
tion of special groups or of individuals in special fields of study 
listed earlier in this chapter are in the anticipation that individuals 
involved in these researches or special fields of study will subse¬ 
quently enter the federal service. Certainly one of the purposes 
of these previously mentioned activities is to develop a reservoir 
of adequately trained technicians and scientists in the national 

interest. 


Training for Government Service Through the 
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As with a number of other classifications of federal pros^rains. 
it will be noted that then' has be •c II a wrv marked increase in tlu* 
use of tlie colleges and universities of the laud fur pre- or in- 
service education and training lx‘t\\ een tlic s ears 19-40 and 1949. 
The officer training programs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
constitute the bulk of tliese funds. 


It is significant that the Na\A' has recently initiated a program 
whereby a rather comprehensive examination is given in high 
schools in an effort to draw male youth in the higher brackets of 
intelligence and educational attainment into its officer training 
program in the universities and colleges. Wdiile this has justifica¬ 
tion from the narrow viewpoint of the Na\y, it is questionable 
whether in terms of long-range social policy in this countiy such 
a program can be justified. Should the Na\y be permitted to 
have an inside track as compared xvith other governmental 
agencies in an effort to enhst the l3raurs of tire cou , 

even more important, should any single cause or calling whether 
governmental or non-governmental attempt to skim the intellec¬ 
tual cream of the land? Of course it can be said that these bright 
and promising young men are free moral agents. However, tliis 
may not be as true as it seems. First, the pubheity caused by 
this search can e.xert a type of undue persuasion. Second, the 
offer of prestige, scholarships, and emplo)Tnent after completion 
of a college career constitute enticements which many individuals, 
particularly those in lower income brackets, will find it extremely 
hard to resist. The very gi\ing of the tests and the announce¬ 
ments which go with tliem give this program a calculated ad¬ 
vantageous lead over other callings in American life. There is 
definitely a competition for the brains of America to an extent 
which has never previously existed. It is important for the 
rounded growth of America that no one individual group or call¬ 
ing be given too great an advantage in this competition. The 
federal government must not permit itself to become a partv^ m 

such a situation. 
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VI. The International Interest 

The foUowing table indicates a considerable use of the colleges 
and universities of the country in the exchange of persons between 
countries to improve international understanding. 

Table 22. Federal Activities in the Intebnational Interest Through 

Regularly Constituted Colleges and Unhtebsities 



Department or agency 


State (International Ex¬ 
change of Persons Di¬ 
vision ) 

State (International Ex¬ 
change of Persons Di¬ 
vision ) 

State (International Ex¬ 
change of Persons Di¬ 
vision ) 

Agriculture (Office of 
Foreign Agricultural 
Relations) 

Federal Security Agency 
(Public Health Ser\'- 
ice) 

Federal Securiri' Agency 
(Public Health Serv¬ 
ice) 

Federal Security Agency 
(Public Healtli Serv¬ 
ice; Vital Statistics) 

Institute of Interameri- 
can Affairs 


Total 


• * * > « • 


Identification of 
program 


Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 



1940 1947 1948 


Co-operation 
witli Ameri¬ 
can Republics 
—students 
CAR—professors 


449 


Fulbright pro 
gram 

CAR 


19 


159 


CAR 


3 


63 


Philippine reha 
bilitation 

CAR 


120 100 


12 


24 


Training of 
Latin-Ameri- 
can techni¬ 
cians in the 
United States 


350 348 


1949 


149 195 f 196 t 


231 


113 132(E) 


66 


NA 


235 


- I 1,312 862 873(E)-h 


* Transferred to Office of Education. Listed in Table 31 (Chapter 7). 
t Also includes interchange of specialists and leaders. 

I Requested. 
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Although for many \ears the colleges and Mni\ersities of the 
country have, to a considerable extent, carried on acti\ ities in this 
field through private funds, we now see liiat the federal govern¬ 
ment is entering this field. Although the sums of money are rela¬ 
tively' small, it is significant that here again tlie federal goveni- 
inent finds the higher institutions of the country' a \\ orthv avenue 

C' • ^ 

for furthering a national and international interest. 


VII. Feoerally Operated Higher Educatiox.al Institl'tions 

The federal government not only' has manv activities operated 
through the regular higher educational institutions of the coiui- 
tiy, but it operates several higher educational institutions of its 
owTi. These are listed in the following table. 


Table 23. Federally Operated Higher Educational iNSTirtmoNS 




Obligated 

ailable 

Department or agency 

Identification of 

(in 

tliousands of dollars) 

program 




1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 


National Militarv' Es- 

U.S. Militaiy' 

3.349 

7,144 

7,657 

7,575 

tablisliment—Army 

Academy 

•IP 





National Military Es- 

U.S, Naval 

2,080 

4,573 

4,614 

•5,020 

tablisliment—Na\v 

• 

Academy 

m 





(Bureau of Naval 
Personnel) 

National Bureau of 



0 

0 

Commerce (National 

0 

0 

Bureau of Stand- 

Standards Grad- 





ards) 

uate School I 




1,666 

m 

Treasury (U.S. Coast 

i U.S. Coast Guard 

606 

1,230 ; 

1,559 

Guard) 

Academy 

1 w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Agriculture 

U.S. Department of 


Agriculture Grad¬ 
uate School 




3.230 

U.S. Maritime Com- 

Merchant marine 

, NA 

4,835 

3.117 

mission (Bureau of 
Training) 

academies 



-- 


Total. 

• 


6,03o-{- 

17.782 

1 # 

16,947 

17,491 

1 


In addition to the above, it should be noted that the Na\y also 
operates a postgraduate school w'liich is listed in Table 33 (Chap¬ 
ter 8) as it is concerned with both category' A and category B 
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actixities. So in effect the Bureau of Standards, the Depar^ent 
of Aumculture. and the Nax y are all operating graduate^schoo s^ 
The auction may be asked, ■^^’ill this trend continue and xvill all 
departments of the gox'emment Mibsequently desne gra ua e 
schools?" Before this question can be ansxvered, xve must inquire 

into the nature of these graduate schools. 

It is assumed that the graduate school of the Nax y is conceme 

ordv xx itli advanced education of Nax.^ personnel and thus can 

be labeled as justified in-serx ice training. It should a so e 

noted that it sends mimv of its students to the regular colleges and 


universities of the countrx'. 

The Graduate School of the National Bureau of Standards en¬ 
rolls the majority of its five-hundred-odd students from the Bu¬ 
reau staff and in technical fields of advanced study closely related 
to the activities of the Bureau. Thus it is primarily an in-serxice 
graduate studx' program even though others xvith proper train¬ 
ing max- enroll in the courses. Graduate credit has been accepted 
by a number of unix ersities throughout the country toxvards the 
requirements of higher, including doctorate, degrees. Close hai- 
son is maintained vxith the Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School and other educational institutions to prevent duplication 
of effort. Thus this activity seems to be justified. 

The Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture is some¬ 
what different in that only fourteen per cent of its students are 
U.S. Department of Agriculture employees, while 74 per cent are 
gjj-jpJoyees of other federal departments. For instance, under 
the unixersitv study program for Nax^ scientific and engineering 
personnel in the Washington area in 1947, twenty-one courses 
with 591 Naxy emplovees enrolled were sponsored by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School. 

In addition to courses devoted to agriculture, a review of its 
annual bulletin discloses courses paralleling what might appear 
in almost anv university of the land. A few such course titles 

catch the exe: Great Books; Safety Engineering; Birds in the 

#■ * 

Washington Area; Vocabulary Building; Creative Writing ( Basic 
Problems of Structure and Style in the Fields of Fiction, Verse and 
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l>Taina"); TTrtnlv la Omtt tapw»r\ vr^ri<-m Ivi'.Ma 

StirM V of 0>ll<^r Matbi tiwlfesi, V!*.." •• iffinf 

Marmjif mi nt, CK*t»rT4«! ^ A i <ui 

Mt^taillui'jjN'. introdut titwi to I>viiaaiiM iti^i *' Ktvm 

to Mocli-ni Pb%'ic^ Introlutdwti to F«sI 4 k \dn>i . I jitjlic 

. »r 

Relations in G'ncmnuMtf Adniiiti>tratiaD Manecini: F»- 


and Aifjiisnntratifw 

v'klriicr and I’* jo 


#• . at 


1 




kiness l-»\v; FVfrral Tat Acxxwntinc INiWit 

ititm; E«ioomic Tlicory of iTitrrnatKmai Tradr, 
s in Stx'ial Scww^rv. Rj<. 1 and Ijiswrarwj' 



inaf in H»iral Social Policies, C'ity Plaimmsi; a?>d Urian iVvidop- 
mcnt: Introdnclion to I jbor Prr>lvk*m$; Xj^itn 


Di^^putc*^; S<*ininar cwi tin* Applicatfon of P‘^ycbo-Socia! and P'v- 
choaiialytic Methods*to Prol»l«ns of Intcrri.itional R« lji(k»!iv, (>jr- 
rrnt Probk-ms of World Politic’S; World Sc«cia] Stmc-lur.^, TW 
Policies and Interrelations of th« Great Ptjns ars—USA, Britek 
Cuminonwealth and USSR; Mod< n» Japan, Re^latioit of f>jro* 
munk'ations, Air Traffic \Ianageinsait; Child atMl /adolescent Ps> * 
chology; The Coiiditions of Personality Growth; Personality Dis¬ 
orders; Introduction to fMxrkwnetrv and PstThodratna; CcBcral So- 
ciolog\'; The Cultural Regioi»s of the United Static. 

W'e assume all of the abose coorsc>$ to be hf^ly worth while. 
However, if we are to have a j;r*duate scliool opcratid by the 
federal government thrcc-c^uarters of whose students ace emplov - 
ees erf the government outside ^ Department of Asncwliuie 
should this institution be operated b)!’ Agriculture? The fact 
that tuition.s pa\- the inste^ctioMl costs docs not obviate iIk' fart 
that this is a federal educational institution operated by a defWt- 
ment of the government. Is this the beniniiiri:! of a national inrf- 
v*ersit\’? Over the vears when tlw? roatter has been disarssed Cen- 
gress has alwavs thought it w’tmld^ be contrary to gfiod 
poliev to have a national university. Arc there re?uiarH' <w- 
ganized mm'crsities in the W’^ashington area which can carS for 
the in-service and general cultural needs of the clientele now 
served by the Graduate Sg1kx> 1 erf the Depi|ftinCTt of Agriculture. 
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This report does not attempt an answer to these questions. 

far as this Graduate School serves the in-service training needs o 

personnel of the Department of Agriculture it is to 
mended. The fact that much of its work is beyond tha w ic 
specifically of the Department of Agriculture raises doubts re¬ 
garding its function and place in the federal structure. 

It is suggested that consideration be given to a plan '^hereby 
the needs for in-service training of a graduate nature in fields 
related to the activities of the various departments of the gov¬ 
ernment be centralized in the Civil Service Commission with co¬ 
ordination and assistance from the Division of Higher Education 
of the OflBce of Education. General cultural education and areas 
of technical and scientific study which may have been already 
well de^'eloped by regular higher institutions in the Washington 

area may well remain with those institutions. 

An evaluation of the academies of tlie Army and Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Maritime Commission is not justified in this section 
of the report. It may be pointed out, however, that the general 
tendency throughout higher education in this country is to devote 
the first four years of college to more generalized and basic studies 
of the curriculum leaving professional training for the graduate 
years or at least to the upper division. There may be some merit 
in reviewing the programs of these academies in tliis respect with 
the possibility of unifying the earlier years of study. This would 
probably have a beneficial effect in developing a national defense 
force which has greater capacity for thinking in terms of the total 
defense needs rather than in terms of the separatist tradition of 
individual departments of the National Military Establishment. 

In passing, the question should also be raised as to whether 
there may be unnecessary overlapping between certain basic 
training in seamanship offered by the Navy, the Coast Guard 
Academy, and the merchant marine academies. Because of their 
rather close relationship particularly in time of national defense 
emergency it would appear that the possibility of unification of 
at least a portion of the program should be really seriously re¬ 
viewed and studied. 
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VIII. SUMMAKY 

Tliere has been a tremendous growth of federal activity in the 
field of higher education during recent years. Tliis includes ex¬ 
tensive activities operated through the regular colleges and uni¬ 
versities as well as federally operated higher education. The ma¬ 
jority of the departments and independent agencies of the gov¬ 
ernment, tlirough many more of their sub-agencies, are concerned 
with these programs. While the major considerations as they 

the regular higher institutions of the land aie reserved foi 
Chapter 13, a few suggestions or questions related to policy or 
organization have been raised regaiding fedeial lesearch, exten¬ 
sion services, state maritime academies, the Division of Higher 
Education of the U.S. Office of Education, the Navy program of 
screening high school graduates, the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture Graduate School, and the military academies. A num¬ 
ber of federal activities, including the education of veterans, 
which concern all levels of education and thus are of concern to 
higher education, are considered in tlie next chapter. 


Chapter 7. FEDERAL ACTIVITIES COVERING 

ALL LEVELS OF EDUCATION 


The previous two chapters have dealt with federal educational 
activities which clearly concern the elementary-secondary level 
and the higher educational level. A number of educational ac¬ 
tivities of the government are impossible to classify in such a 
clear-cut manner. For instance, the Veterans Administration has 
been unable to segregate its funds utilized on the education of 
A-eterans in elementary and secondary schools from those funds 
used for education of veterans in higher institutions. Also a 
number of its activities such as flight tiaining cannot be classi¬ 
fied as being concerned with specific levels of education. Similarly, 
the Armed Forces Institute program of the National Military Es¬ 
tablishment is concerned with raising the educational levels of 
members of the armed forces at all educational levels. It is just 
as much concerned with teaching the illiterate to read as it is with 
assisting men with college courses. These and similar federal 
activities are included in this chapter. 


I. Education of Special Groups of Individuals 

A number of these activities are concerned with the education 
of special groups of individuals at all lev'els of education through 
the regularly constituted educational institutions of the country. 
The table on page 162 indicates programs in this classification. 

The programs for education of veterans under Public Laws 346 
and 16 are so well known that it is unnecessary to devote a de¬ 
tailed description to these activities. It will be noted that the 
sums obligated or available for these purposes constitute the ma¬ 
jority of the total federal funds for all educational purposes. 
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Table 24. Feder.\l Activtttes in Education for Special Groups of Indi¬ 
viduals V’^iiicH Concern All Levels of Education Through Regularly 

Constituted Institutions 


Department or 
agency 

Identification 
of program 1 

Obligated Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration (Assist¬ 
ant Administra¬ 
tor for Voca¬ 
tional Rehabili¬ 
tation and Ed¬ 
ucation ) 

P.L. 346 educa¬ 
tion and 
training 
benefits 


2,118,819 

2,610,854 ^ 

2,059,880 “ 

Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration (Assist¬ 
ant Administra¬ 
tor for Voca¬ 
tional Rehabili¬ 
tation and Ed¬ 
ucation ) 

P.L. 16 voca¬ 
tional reha¬ 
bilitation 
benefits 


220,920 

329,455 ■* 

* 

297,098 • 

Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration (Assist¬ 
ant Administra¬ 
tor for Voca¬ 
tional Rehabili¬ 
tation and Ed¬ 
ucation ) 

Administration 
of abov’e two 
programs 


108,842 

97,465 

77,516 

Federal Security 
Agency (Ofiice 
of Education) 

Veterans educa¬ 
tional infor¬ 
mation serv¬ 
ice 


22 



Federal Security 
Agency (Office 
of Vocational 
Rehabilitation ) 

Rehabilitation 
of disabled in 
educational 
institutions 

882 

1,681 

1,857 

2,207 

# 

Total . 

_ _ 

882 

2,450,284 

3,039,631 

2,436,701 


® See Table 28 for revised unofficial estimates. 


A few statistical tables will indicate something of the scope and 
nature of these veterans’ programs. The veteran enrollment in 

the various progiams for 1947 and 1948 is indicated by the fol¬ 
lowing two tables. 
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J ^ yiT r 25. A\XR-ACE Entboixment of 


program 


Schools of Enrher leamiitg. 

Brii .w college !e\ el and other scho 
biiUtuti* aal im-farm training ... 
On-the-j>.-b trainiiig . 

THd .. 


Veter-axs, fob Fiscal \e.vr 194 i 

7 

P.L. 346 

1 

P.L. 16 

ToUJ 

SI 5,TOT 

60,944 

876.651 

400,734 

26.241 

426,975 

1 T 

95.000( E ) 

8,150 

103,150(E) 

566,9SS 

1 79,130 1 

646,118 

l.ST8.429{E) 

1 i 4,46o 

2.052,894(E) 


• DiU for this and nest tlirec tabUs obtained from Bureau of the Budget, June 
1&4S. 


Table 26. A^*ERACE 


Evuollm^t of Veteilans, Jantlahy 3E 1948, Through 
April 30. 1948. ry Type of Procr-am 


Prt>grani 

P.L. 346 

P.L. 16 

Total 

Scliools Icjiming... 

Brlow college Ic^ el and otlier schools. 

Iiistittitifiiial on-farm .. 

Self“p«^[lffi<:4oTship .. * 

Empit^yer-tiuificd ... • .. 

On-t}je'j4>b training . . . . 

1,055,549 
668,639 

218,551 
(191.9S-0 
(26,567) 
483,850 

83.622 
39,080 
25,584 
(23,627) 
(1.957) 
102,498 

1,139,171 
707.719 
244,135 
(215,011) 
(28,524) 
586,348 

Total .. . 

2,426,589 

250,784 

2.677,373 


It wiU noted that in these representative months of 1948 
the total enrollment of \ eterons increased well over 600,000 above 
the average enrollment of the pre\ ions year. There has been a 
large increase in the institutional on-farm enrollment (136 per 
cent), an increase of 65 per cent in enrollment lielow college level 
and other schools, a 30 per c-ent increase in enrollment in schools 
of higher learning, and a 9 per cent decrease in on-the-job train¬ 
ing enrollment. 

The nniiiher of veterans who were in training or who had re- 
ciMved training as of April 30, 1948, Is indicated in Table 27 on 

page 164. 

It wall be noted that nearly 5,500,000 \ eterans, approximately 
half of whom were in a^\e training on April 30, 1948, have taken 
advantage of these federal educational programs for the educa- 
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Table 27. Statistics Regarding Training Status of Veterans As of 

Apiul 30, 1948 


Item 

P.L. 346 

P.L. 16 

Total 

Total in training .... 

Total rehabilitated or who have completed 

2,450,925 

252,386 “ 

2,703,311 

courses . 

448,806 

21,238 

34,039 

482,845 

21,238 

Number who have exhausted entitlement .... 
Total in terminated status and not declared re- 




habilitated .. 

— 

135,658 

135,658 

Number who have terminated for other reasons 

2,098,903 

— 

2,098,903 

Total who have been in training.. 

5,019,872 

422,083 

5,441,955 


^ Of tliese, 40,664 were classified as seriously handicapped. 


tion of veterans. A breakdown of federal funds for this program 
appears below. 


Table 28. Breakdown of Funds for Veterans Education, Exclusive of 

Administration, in Millions of Dollars 



P.L. 346 


P.L, 16 


Total 


Item 

Obli¬ 

gated 

A\'ailable 

Obli¬ 

gated 

Available 

Obli¬ 

gated 

Available 


1947 

1948" 

1949" 

1947 

1948" 

1949" 

1947 ' 

1948" 

1949® 

Subsistence 
and allow¬ 
ances . . . 

1,551 

1,6.54 

1,800 

191 

260 

214 

1,742 

1,914 

2,014 

Tuition and 
fees . 

496 

802 

693 

24 

55 

56 

520 

857 

749 

Supplies . . . 

11 

18 

18 

1 

2 

2 

12 

20 

20 

A A 

Equipment . 

61 

86 

86 

5 

11 

9 

66 

97 

95 

Total 

2,119 

2,560 

2,597 

221 

328 

281 

2,340 

2,888 

2,878 


® Revised unofficial estimates of expenditures, as of June 1948, from Bureau 
of the Budget. 


These programs are among the most significant ventures in ed¬ 
ucation that the federal government ever has undertaken. Their 
commendable reception by the public at large, by educational 
institutions, and by veterans is testimony that these programs 
have been worthwhile. The federal contribution to this pro- 
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.Tan. extends considerablv beyond the sums indicated in the 
abose table in such matters as the federal administration of these 
programs , almost 597,500.000 in 1948', tlie furnishing of 

^Ii'cational facilities to educational institutions loier • ■ 

souaie feet of building space in classrooms and so forth', ^d 
fLishing of veteran housing at educational institutions (almost 

14S000 familv or other t\ pe living units weie unns le > 

a* ^ 

April 30, 194S ^. 


.A. Public Lmw 346 {‘ G.I. Bill of Rights ) 

It is important to add that there has sometimes been a wide 
disparity K tween the purpose of the law and the actual practice 
in this program, particularly y-ith respect to much of the train¬ 
ing oisen in below college level school courses. For example, 
huge sums have been expended under the law for such things as 
siwrt fiving, ballroom dancing, holiby photography, and other 
training in fields offering few vocatie«ial opportunities compared 
to the number of veterans enrolled. This situation was paitially 
t'orrectc^ bv the 1949 Supphmental Independent Offices Appro- 
priaturn BiU which passed Congress in June of 1948. By this, 
expenditures were eliminated for courses detennined by the Ad- 
niinislrator of V eterans Affairs to lx* avocational or recreational 
in character, <*xcept that flight cavurscs elected for use in the vet¬ 
eran’s occupatiim or contemplated occupation are not to be con¬ 
sidered avocational or recreational. Also limitations were placed 
up<m profit schools in which the majority of the enrollment con¬ 
sists of v'ctcrans. The following, (pioted from the Bureau of the 
Budget in r< sponse to a ref|ucst for data in connection vv'ith this 
study, will explain the situation which has led to the above lim¬ 
itations on the program: 

1. The authority for approviitfi schools, establishments and programs 
for instruction in the C.I. Bill ol Rights is vested in the sev'eral States, 

not in the Veterans Administration. 

2. The eligible veteran may elect any course on a State-approved 
regardless of whether or not it has any relation to his “readjustment 

to civilian life” or to a legitimate cultural or vocational objective. 
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3. Education and training l>ciK"fits must be continued for the eligible 
veteran cnrolied in the course of his choice* as long as he mevts the pre¬ 
scribed requirements of the institution of his CMirolluu nt, no n . 1 ^ 1 . r 
how inferior those requirements may !>e. 

4. The law prescril>es no rniiiiiriuin standards of perforiuancc 


* xc^ 


‘pt 


rv 


for job training and to a much lesser extent for farm traming. 1 he 
are none for profit schools, for example. 

5. The law specifically prohibits the Federal Covemment from exer¬ 
cising anv supervision or cnntrol whatever ov er any training institution 
or establishment or any State agency beyond that which was being 
exercised prior to the enactment of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

6. Some profit schools liav e giv'cn indication that they may challene< 
the X'etcrans Administration s legal autliority to require an accounting 
of costs and profits as a basis for determining a "fair and rea:>onable" 

charge. 

These provisions of the law operate satisfactorily with rcspc*ct to 
schools with well-established and well-recognized standards pr^ividme 
v^eterans with instruction of broad educational value, such as colleges 
and universities, and schools of secondary or elementai^^ learrsirig. 
Hovv^ev'er, tlicy have presented major problems wnth respect to training 
giv'en veterans in below college-lev'cl profit schools. It is estimated 
that more than 20 per cent of the total veteran enrollment in all C'onrses 
are taking courses (many of them ver^' costly) in this type of school. 
The percentage is expected to continue to increase in the c'oming 
months. Many veterans will, of course, receive worth while training 
in these schools. On the other hand, sur\ eys indicate that a larc^e pro¬ 
portion of veterans are enrolling either in courses for avocational or 
recreational reasons or in courses providing training in a trade in 
\\ liich there is no reasonable prospect for employment of the majority 
of veterans jamming into some of these schools, often in response to 

high pressure ad\ertising. 

There is strong exidence that the ax ailability of the Federal subsidy 
has operated in this field greatly to unbalance supply aud demand. 
It has made it highly profitable for large number of profit sc1k)o!s to 
start in business to catch tlie G.I. trade, many of which schools xxdil go 
out of business when the G.I. program is at an end. For example, flight 
schools increased bv more than 70 per cent in 194/. Many schools 
have paid practically no atti^ntion to occupational placement and cer- 
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tainlv made no efiort to restrict enroiimem lo u.f u... 
r -c... pl-e. For a good .„a,,v of .he oomeroor proE 

which hace started in bosioess to take advantage of the G.l. 

Biahts and a few of the older rchooU, the emph;.sis rs more on a qu. 
re^m on mvesbnent raUrer than on a good placement 
mam- veterans, bafning in such courses will 1« a waste of tune and a 
loss of valuable enW.lemen. to a good education; for the tavpayer tt 

will be a total ^x•aste of money. 

The Chairman of the Educ-ation and Trainmg Subcommittee of t e 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs estimated in an article m the 
Mav S ishtie of CoUicr's magazine that -the Federal Goveminent is 
spending close to half a billion dollars a year supixirting schools that 

fall far short of sersing as benefactors of the veteran.’ 

.\n article Lv Albert Q. -Maisel in the ColUcrs issue of May 1 as 
well .15 a Burt au of tlie Budget report of February' 9, 1948. to tlie Con¬ 
gress, on "Special Problems .\rising Under the Servicemen s Rea just- 
ment Act" will illustrate some of the problems in this program. 

In suMimarx', these problems grow' out of three basic defects in 




1 The law prov ides no method either to the State approving agency 
or tlic Federal Go\trnment of approx ing training ctiurses in schools 
iitlk-r than those of higher learning, elementary' and secondary schools 
for the individual vetenm xvho has the intention and reasonable pros- 
jwt of using it for achiexing his employment objective while e.vclud- 
ing those xvho haxe no intention or reasonable prospect of using the 

tf;iiniijg for a legitimate x'ocational pur|X)se. 

^ I'hg State approving agencies in most instances bax'e iiisufRcietit 

funds, s-taff. and techiiical know-hoxv to cope w'itli the huge problem 
of superxisiiig the xerx' large numlicr of profit schools providing train¬ 
ing under the G.L Bill of Rights. The Federal Government is pro¬ 
hibited by laxx' fnim exercising such superxision. 

.8. The bu sets forth no general standards as a guide to approving 

and supt'Tvising such training. 


It appears that in our effort to keep the federal goveminent 
from exercising aiiv control ox'er tlie standards and purposes of 
education in states xxe haxe permitted abuses to arise. We are 
now attempting by a process of negation to eliminate the worst 
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of llicse abuses. It would sfcm that the fi-deral govi-mment hat 
a greater right to (h inuiid tiiintrnal st.iinlards tliaii has previousiv 
been evideJicc'd in thi.s proiirain. 


li. lustitutlouiil On-fann Training 


The institutional on-faim traininii prot^rain for ve terans uncL r 
P.L. 346 as amended is desi‘r\ inn ol s[X‘cial mention diif* to a 
nninln'r of its rather distincti\e features, (certain plamiinj^ for 
this program was made in co-ordination with the Division of 
Vocational Education of the U.S. Office of Education. Consitl- 
erahle responsiliilitv is placed on states and in most cases the 
state boards for voc*ational education have assisted w ith tlie pro¬ 
gram. The Veterans Administration re-imburses the state s, and 
throuiih them the local areas, or re-imbiirses local areas directly, 

O * 

for conducting the program at an agreed cost which is found to 
be fair and reasonable, includinii a fair and reasonable allowance 
for administrati\e costs. In 32 of the states, as of Juntj 30, 1948, 
agi’cements were in existence between the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion and the state boards for vocational educati(jn (or other des¬ 
ignated state agencies) for the operation of the program. In 
otlier states, the agreements w'ere with local lx>ards of education 
or individual schools. Such administration and supervision as 
is done bv staff under the federal program of vocational educa¬ 
tion is not re-imbursable from Veterans Administration funds. 


In some instances, the local high school agriculture teachers 
assist with the program, but the more prevalent plan is to em¬ 
ploy special vocational agriculture teachers for this pnrpase. 
Some 11,000 special teachers are currently employed by Vtcal 
boards of education throughout the coimtrv' for this purpose. 
The usual ratio is one teacher for each twenty trainees. These 
teachers conduct the 200 hours of classroom instruction required 
of each trainee per year and the added and related 100 hours of 
on-the-fann instruction required for the self-employed veteran 
or 50 hours required for the employed enrollee. In some states 
each self-emploved trainee must develop a plan for his farm, to 
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be approved by a special council in each county. On this 
cil tl« various 'interests, including county agricultural ^ 

Department of Agriculture Extension >•. 

of the program for vocational education, and leading ^ 

represented. Here the assistance of the various loca an e _ 
eral agencies dealing with related problems are enlisted and 
co-ordinated. This is an excellent example of co-ordma ion 
which might weU be extended to other areas of federal conram. 
The effort is not so much in the direction of defining areas o ac 
tion and of defending those areas as it is in the direction of at¬ 
tempting to locate means and implementations for strong mutual 
support of a program. Rather than having an overlapping of 
lurisdictions, we have co-ordinated and beneficial support. 

Most veterans under this are self-proprietors (manager of farms 
they own or on which they are tenants) while a mmonty work tor 
other farmers. In June 1948, ninety per cent of veterans under 

this program were self-proprietors. 


C. General 

The vocational rehabilitation program of the Federal Security 
Agency is involved with many activities outside of the field of 
education. Since 1943 its emphasis has changed from vocational 
re-education to physical rehabilitation or restoration. The sums 
indicated in Table 24 are only those portions of the total funds 
for this activity which can be definitely traced to educational in¬ 
stitutions for the vocational re-education of indi\'iduals in need 
of rehabihtation. Insofar as the programs of this section of our 
report have concerned or operated through the regularly consti¬ 
tuted educational institutions of the country, it is believed that 
tliey ha\''e been highly effectiv'e both in the interests of the insti- 

tutions and in the national interest. 

It is believed that, except for a few matters mentioned above 
and which primarily involve profit institutions, these programs 
should continue much in their present form. There are those 
who have felt that the Veterans Administration has curtailed 
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states’ rights in education by its procedure in dealing, flir< < tK 
witli educational institutions. Were this program primariK (un- 
cemed witli the set oml.us or elenuntarx scIkkiIs of th<' <ountrv. 

9 

for which all slatos have a tx ntral control or opcratiir^ staff, therr 
w ould he merit in this objt t tion, Ver\' few state s, however, have 
any o\cr-all ccntralizi cl state offices for ch cilirii; with hi^er edu- 
cational institutions and even when such exist thi*v^ have little or 
no control over pri\at<‘ higher educational institutions. On the 
Iiigher educational h-\cl particularly, these prisatc instihjtions 
constitute a verv definite part and parcel of the regularly consti¬ 
tuted higher educatiiinal program of the land. Thus \vc know 
of no cuiTcntly ax ailable means wliereby the bulk of the program 
of x'etcran education and its administration could ha\ i- bt*en de¬ 
centralized to tlie states. In fact, authority to approve schools 
which has been delegated to states has been the basic cause of 
the major difficulties which this program has encountered. The 
blame for this should not be placed upon the states, however, but 
rather on the federal gos'emment for not having previously set 
minimal standards for the selection of those educational institu¬ 
tions through which veterans might be educated. 

O 


II. “CmLi.\N” Educ.vtion of the Natio.nal Milttaby 

ESTABLISHNfENT 

Among the many interesting and v''aluable educational con¬ 
tributions of World \\ ar II has been the growth of education 
similar to that offered in oiu* regular institutions of the country 
by the armed forces. This has been motiv'ated by several con¬ 
ditions. In the modem tv-pe of militarv^ training and procedure 
the general educational lev el and competency of individuals is 
an important factor. Tlie opportunity to gain general educational 
adv'ancenient is an added incentiv'e to enhstments. And beyond 
this, credit should be given to our mihtary leaders for their sin¬ 
cere desire to raise the educational lev'el of society at large. In 
the long run the effectiveness of the mUitary forces is closely allied 
with the effectiveness of individuals at large tiiroughout the coun- 
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try. The programs of the following table indicate the concern 
of the armed forces in this field. 


Table ‘’9 Federal AcrmriES Operated by the Armed Forces to Give 
^-ivilian” Education at all Educational Levels to Federal Employees 



Identification of 


Obligated Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 


Department or agency 


National Military Estab¬ 
lishment-Army (Spe¬ 
cial Staff T I and E) 
National Military Estab¬ 
lishment—Na\y (Bu¬ 
reau of Naval Per¬ 
sonnel ) 

National Military Estab¬ 
lishment-Navy (U.S. 
Marine Corps) 
National Military Estab¬ 
lishment-Navy (U.S. 
Marine Corps) 

't*otal .. 


program 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 

United States Armed 
Forces Institute and 
class instruction 

— 

2,973 

2,377 

4,025 

Educational ser\'ices 
including USAFI 


699 

594 

663 

U.S. Marine Corps In¬ 
stitute 

20 

152 

160 

180 

USAFI 


1 

1 

1 


20 

3,825 

3,132 

4,869 


The brief descriptions under the Army and Navy of Chap¬ 
ter 2 should be consulted for further information about these 

programs. 

The Armed Forces Institute is operated for the benefit of the 
Army, Air Force, Na\'y, and Marine Corps. Its over-all educa¬ 
tional policies are determined by a committee of leading civilian 
educators and Army and Navy ofiBcers. Its correspondence 
courses, many of them prepared by leading educational institu¬ 
tions in the cormtry, cover a broad variety of subjects at all levels 
of education. Tlie Army reported an active enrollment in these 
correspondence and self-teaching courses to be 145,000 in May of 
1948. Enrolling in one of some 6,000 college courses made avail¬ 
able by USAFI through contractual arrangements with 59 civilian 
co-operating non-profit colleges and universities were 10,000 indi¬ 
viduals. Sixty thousand individuals attended classes organized 
at posts, camps, and stations given by local education officers. 
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Five thousand were enrolled in regular classes at near-by civilian 
schools and colleges, the Anny paying 75 per cent of tuition costs, 
Most of this study is during 

ever, a number of courses which are closely related to the accom¬ 
plishment of the military mission are oflEered during duty time, as 
for example com'ses in clerical subjects for training clerks and 
typists, language courses for individuals to be assigned overseas, 
literacy training for illiterates, and special classes for individuals 
with less than the equivalent of an eighth grade education. Over 
5,000 Army and Air Force personnel are qualifying for high school 
diplomas or high school equivalency certificates each month. 
Records of study accomplished and results of the standing of in¬ 
dividuals on the General Educational Development ( GED ) 
Test are generally accepted for credit in the regular institutions 

of the country. 

These programs are to be commended. They are in line with 
good military policy as well as good geneial social policy. Their 
continued support is highly warranted. 


VTTH 


All Levels of Education 


It will have been noted previously that several activities of the 
Office of Education which could be clearly segregated as refer¬ 
ring to elementary-secondary education or to higher education 
have been hsted. A number of the activities of this Office con¬ 
cern all levels of education and are included in Table 30. 

The Office of Education is considered with some detail in 

Chapter 10. 


IV. Activities in the International Interest 

Two programs of the Office of Education concern education at 
all levels in the international interest. They are included in the 

following table. 
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ti>SR. 4 L Activities Fon Gentu^u. Assistance. 

ALX L£:^’EL^ OF EDic.moN Throcch the I .SITED Staits Offi 

or Edccation ^ 




IdfMitifit. ^tion of 


ailable 
(in thousands of dollars) 


ui 


3^ » 


Pepaitment or * > 

1 

1 

pn'CT;un j- 

4 

1940 1 

194 T ! 

1948 

1949 

r.dvrJ S^c:nt\ Aevniv 
(MBct > r Educa- 

! 

GeiKi.d administratit’n : 
—aujtiiiarv services ; 

^ j 

« 

• 

XA 

Oil 

i 

¥ 

1 

1 

♦ 

114 

129 

tiofti) 

Fnk r d S< ctirit) Ac» ricN 

(O^ee of Educa- 

1 

General administration » 
—central services j 

NA 

i 

1 

t 

3&1 

A 

436 

449 

bon) 

Ferlt tt! Security At^ency 
iOfhcc -f Cdue*a- 

General adininistmtinn 
rif office of EdiK . 1 - 

NA 

f '5 

110 

86 

tiv .‘L! ^ 

Ftih r-il S* vorilv .\piics 
Othce if Fduia- 
b 'O ) 

Moil 

Tot.tl administration i f ' 

i 

i of EduLUition 

I { no 1940 break- i 

down available us in i 

.900 

1 s 


d 


l‘) 47 , 194 -S. and 1 

1 





F^l* lal Semirity Agency 
(Office of Fduca- 

t: 'L 

1949 ) 

1 

1 Surplus pn^pert) 
utilization 

— 

1 

69‘4 

1 

( 

1 

1 

41 .S 

1 

aNA 


1 

hOO-^ 

j 1.219 

1,078 

bf) 4 i” 




Til U' '■I 'Owpti-r 5', 1) .( li .pt. r s), and 20 (CKaplcr 6). 

* $ 1,402 th«*u^.^.d^ ■’ strihtil<rd tn \ariniis accounts. 

' Sl.T'tl tlumsjiifK Ji-trilwiti'd tu s.iii 'us .iiioimts. 

-tL S')h llrtius.t;:ds dis^ibuled to \ arious uccuunts, 

T^BLt 31 Fi i»r.HAL AcT^nTi uN iv the Inti hnaiional Interest CoNCEnMNC 

\Li. LJ:.N>IA Of I.IH CATION TlUiOL’CH 1111 LmTIO SlAlfc> OfI Ida OF EoCCATION 


Departn 


lienlificvttion of 


(Ofikc iA Ediic ,tt-. 



Oblifiatod Available 
(in thousands of dollars) 



pn sram 

19411 

1947 

1918 

1949 

: 

iH-ral adininistrati* ui 

NA 

51 

67 

72 

* : 1 ? 

1 

fiii-A 

—inti matioitill cdii- 

. 

t a tion 

Co-oper.it) »n with 


195 

374 

403 

A i t } 

.Aim ncan HA‘|>ub- 
li4 A—ext ha*Hit i f 
tf atlicrs Old siu- 

dents 

. 

t 

f 

9 

1 

1 



: 


\ A 


2h) 


J41 


475 
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V. Miscellaneous 

A number of federal acti\ities which either cover all levels of 
education or cannot be designated by level of education are 
included in the following table. 


Table 32. Miscellaneous Fedebal Educational Activities Which Concern- 

All Levels of Education 


Department or 
agency 

Identification of 
program ' 

Obligated Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 

National Military 

Education of na- 

NA 

NA 

537 

400 

Establishment— 

tives in Trust 





Navy (Office of 

Territory and 





Chief of Naval 

on Guam 





Operations ) 






Justice ( Federal 

Academic and oc- 

205(E) 

275 

275 

275 

Prison System) 

cupational edu- 






cation of pris- 






oners 





Justice (Federal 

Federal Prison 

20 

369 

338 

380 

Prison Svstem) 

Industries, Inc., , 






vocational 






training 





Federal Security 

Columbia Institu- 

150 

246 

259 

NA 

Agency 

tion for the 

• 






Deaf—federal 






support 





Federal Security 

American Printing 

125 

125 

125 

: 125 

Agency 

House for the 






Blind—federal 






support 





Tennessee Valley 

Educational rela- 

NA 

82 

NA 

NA 

Authority 

tionships 





War Assets Admin- 

1 Sale and donation 


NA 

NA 

i\ A 

istration 

of surplus prop- 






erty 





Tnt'il 

^ 1 - %A- JL 


500+ (E) 

1,097+ 

1.534 + 

1,180+ 


In its program for education of natix es on Guam and other is¬ 
land areas, the Navy has included basic elementary and second¬ 
ary education as well as a considerable offering in certain areas of 
high er education. Although one might raise a question as to 
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„ hether Ihe Nav y is a proper federal ageney to be- 
Uc .chool sv stems, one may aLso ask the ques ion, ^ ‘ ' 

of the aovemment could i^erform this particular actmt) at 
taJons mo« effectivelyr* Any other agency of the goveni- 
ment would of necessitv have to duplicate staff and faci i les. 

svliile the Navy already has extensive facilities in 
The proldcm seems rather to be one of proix^r co-ordination I e- 
^ Uie \ arious agencies of the government which are respon- 



^il rle for the education of indigenous peoples. A possible solution 

for this situation has been suggested in Section \ of C lapter . 

One might raise the question as to whether the piofessional sta 
of the Office of Education and particularly the Div ision of \ oca- 
tional Education could be of assistanc^e in advisement in connec¬ 
tion with the education of federal prisoners. It is assumed tha 
if such assistance is nec-ded, the DcTartment of Justice should 

iuitiato the request. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf (in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia! and the American Fruiting Mouse for the Blind (in Ken- 
tuckv ' arc somewhat unique in their federal .sponsorship. How¬ 
ard Vniv-ersity might he added to these two in this respect. 
Basiv tllv these institutions are private corporations. Through 
long history the government has evidcnt'cd an interest in them b\ 
continiu-d financial support. The uniipie plac-e of these institu¬ 
tions in Ann Titan life and in meeting the needs of special groups 
tlicrein warrant tTMitiruied federal support. Were this support 
withdrawTi, d. fmite curtailment of essential services would take 


P' 




i. 1 ^ ^ * 

Each institution, to a considerable extent, does serve peo- 

couiitn 


Then* is no intlic-ation within the activities of tliis classification 
>f overlapping jurivhetions or of other matters which should 

this report. 


Chapter 8. UNCLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL AND 

CLOSELY RELATED ACTIVITIES 


The previous three chapters have dealt with classifications of 
federal activities in the field of education which directly affect, 
operate through, or are similar to the regularly constituted schools 
and higher institutions of the nation (category “A”). Chapter 9 
will treat of educational and closely associated training activities of 
the goveiirment which are clearly not linked with these regularly 
constituted educational institutions (category “B”). A few pro¬ 
grams which cannot be so clearly classified, either because they 
involve both category “A” and “B” activities or because they are 
otherwise somewhat'indefinite in this respect, are considered in 

this chapter. 


I. Pre- or In-service Training for Government Service 


Five programs are identified as appropriate to this chapter 
which concern pre- or in-service education or training for seivice 
in the federal government. These are listed in Table 33 on page 


177. 

A review of the brief descriptions of these programs which ap¬ 
pear in Chapter 2 will indicate that most of these activities dea 
to some extent through higher institutions of the land or offer 
some phases of study which parallel that offei ed in regular sc lOO 
They offer still further evidence that the schools and colleges o 
the country are being used rather extensively for the pre- or in 
service education and training of government personnel. 
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y ^ y M 33. F EXJtKAl- 


toe CATION AL 

Service joth 
Eitheh 


PrE- or Is-SERVI 
p.i K 4 ju_y Design 


Cateoorv “A” OR *^6 



Oepaitment or 


Identific^tiun of 

prAigri^m 


Oblig*ited Available 

(in thousands of dollars) 


\ tYcMttl Military Estah- 

issieiit—N*vy (Bu- 


1 


1940 194 


: Piistfijraduate 
' lliKll 


X.’ 


---- '9 

rrm f Naval Perstw 

J jcJ ) 

MiliUn Estab- 
lishmciit—Navy (Bu« 
r*'all of Shl|>N? 

] frosurr (U S. 


18 


774 


1948 


829 


1949 


937 


Li-«Tkic« for tcipn- NA NA 

1 • 


1 



Treasurv ( L -S. Coast 

Ciuard ‘ 

I' S. Civ il Srrv ill? Com 
mi»K>n 


lific and tcchiii- 
oJ empluxecs 
Graduate study for 
officers 

I .S. Cc^a<t Guard 

( 

Traiiiing Station 
I In-service trainiug 
j of government 
persA^nnel 


1 


TAial 


8 


NA 


NA 


18 


23 


NA 


NA 


NA 


20 


50 


NA 



S15+ i 899+ 


32 


1 


NA 


1,040+ 


11. Phocia\ms in the Intejin.ational Interest 

WTiat has I)cen statt'd in the previous section applies as well to 
four activities which conceni the exchange of persons m the in¬ 
ternational interest. Tabic 34 on page 178 presents these. 


One program, not included in the inventorv' of Chapter 2, 
should Iv iiieiitioned as illustrative of the fact that there are prob- 
ahlv many federal activities which are somewhat peripheral to 
t-ur definition of education. The Branch of Commercial Fish¬ 
eries, Fisheries Ealucational Service, of the Department of the In¬ 
terior has ST3,0fX) av ailahle annually for promoting the free flow 
of domestically produced fishery products in commerce by con¬ 
ducting an evlncational service.” Among other activities con¬ 
ducted by the Section, fish cooker)' demonstrations and fishery 
exliihtts are presented before groups of consumers, school lunch- 
rtram operators, restaurant managers, and others to instruct them 
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Tabi f, 34. Fi:DEn.4L Educational Acrivnii s in the iNTEn.vATiON.AL 1 .n-txi\e,st 
W hich Cannot Be Cleaiilv Designated in Either Caticohy "A ” or “B” 


Department or 
agency 


State (Intema- 
tional Exchange 
of Persons Divi 
sion) 

Commerce 


Commerce 


Smithsonian Insti 
tution 


T otal 


« • * • « * 


Identification of 
program 


Obligatt cl Available 

(in tlmnsands of dollars) 


lVj40 


Adminislratit >11 of 3 
programs 


Philippine rehabili¬ 
tation technical 
training 

In ter-American Ex¬ 
change of Per¬ 
sons Program 
Co-operation witli 
American Repub¬ 
lics program— 
anthropology 


1947 


1948 


189(E) 


429 


140 



Ri49 


) 


404 


114 


E223(E) 


722(E) 778(E) 



in the best methods of preparation of fishery products, 
group training of fishennen and fishery industry shore workers is 
conducted through visual aid presentations. These tw'o activities 
account for perhaps 35 per cent of the funds authorized during 
each fiscal year. The balance is used principally in the prepara¬ 
tion of educational materials. 






















































chapter 9. 


federal activities not 

CONCERNING REGULAR INSTITUTIONS 


A number of federal educational or training activities, con¬ 
cerned with in-service programs for federal personnel, the in¬ 
ternational interest, and the education or tiaining o non o eia 
emplovees in specialized fields of study not normally in the cur¬ 
riculum of the regular schools of the country, clearly do not con¬ 
cern the regularly constituted schools and colleges of the country. 
Thev are included in this chapter primarily for the purpose of 
iin'entory. The analysis and appraisal of these activities is not 
a matter for consideration in this study devoted to education. 
The close relationship of these to education and the fact that the 
methods and materials of education are used in these warrants 
their inclusion here. No listing of the total educational enter¬ 
prise of the federal government would be complete without them. 

I. In-service Education and Training for Government Service 

The programs of in-service education and training of govern¬ 
ment personnel shown in Table 35 have been identified. Be¬ 
cause the operations of an agency of the government may often 
merge with its program for training of personnel, it should not be 
assumed that this is a complete inventory of such activities. This 
merging has made it impossible, in many cases, to identify funds 
involved. Also manv activities mav be so informal in nature that 
they cannot be easily identified. This listing should be consid¬ 
ered as representative of the more formal in-service training 
activities. 

Table 21 of Chapter 6 listed many programs of a pre- or in- 
seiTTce nature which utilized the higher institutions of the land. 
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is it more desirable to utilize these or other already existing 
institutions? When is it more desirable for the government to 
operate its own programs for education and training? A com¬ 
prehensive study to find the answers to these questions should be 
made. Similarly, answers are needed to such questions as: Is 
there needless overlapping at some points in tliese actixdties? 
Could consolidation, as for instance in certain common training 
areas of the Army, Na\7, and Air Force, be effected to advan¬ 
tage? Is there a possibihty that a federal educational agency 
could fumish desirable professional services in planning these 
programs, thus increasing effectiveness and eliminating necessity 
of duphcating professional staff in education? For instance, is it 
necessary or desirable to ha\^e technical staff and facilities for 
the production of training films and other audio-visual aids in 
several agencies of the government? Tlie same question might 
apply to other fields including that of subject matter and psycho¬ 
logical tests and measurements for personnel and training uses. 
What might be die role of the agency having major over-all re¬ 
sponsibility for federal personnel policies and administration in 
these regards? It is believed that research and study into such 
questions as these may be of assistance in obtaining higher effec¬ 
tiveness in the government service as well as in eliminating un¬ 
necessary overlapping of staff and services. 

II. Programs in the International Interest 

Table 36 presents programs in the international interest which 
are appropriate to this chapter. 

III. Programs Primarily for Non-federal Employees 

The federal government has embarked on a number of special¬ 
ized programs primarily for the education and training of indi¬ 
viduals for non-governmental service. These are indicated in 
Table 37 which appears on page 185. 

Practically all of these programs train personnel in fields close 
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* Sums are included In interclmngr of professors’ acti\’ity clscwhen*. 
f Bubmitted as budget estimate. 
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1S5 


Tuilx 37. 
Schools or 


Edtcatiokal Acttmtie^ Not Concxh-ninc xitE Recll-Ui 
C ot^TBY, Orui-\Tn> PiuM-\KiLv FOR Xo.n-Federal Empi-0\ee> 



IX’partaic&t ox 


Identification of 


Obligated Axiiilable 

t in tivousaiids of dollars) 



[vistk^ Federal 
Bureau of 
b' ) 

iTstice (Federal 
Bureau t*f Iri\e5- 

llfutlOll) 

li lerior < N'idinod 

Pwt SeT% ke > 

It^tershi'f • Burean of 
Mines) 

l8*tefk>r I Bureau t»f 

M inei) 

VS. Maritime 

Gtmmifimi (Bu* 
leau f f TraiLuig) 
t.S. MariUme 
Conuraiskiii i Bu- 

ff-.iu iA Trainifjf) 
b Miribrne 
Commis^ioa Bu* 
rrsiu of Training) 
I S Maritiire 
Ck>amJ*^»kfe (Bu¬ 
reau Ilf Training) 

Ff’drral Securft>' 
Astrtkc^ ^Officeof 

Edut ation | 


Fed^aJ Seceriry 
A ^ Pnhlk* 

Hrahh Senke) 

Federal StH-unty 

’ Public 
iicoitlt Service, 
BiiirAii ,A State 
S<' n K ^ 


T t J 


j program j 

1^0 j 

1947 

194S 

1949 

National PaBc'C 

4 1 

8 

12 

7 

Aradeniy 

‘ General and spe- ; 

1 

i 

NA ! 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

; cLiliZed police 
; trainiik^ 

Vt >cinite School 

NA 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Field Natural | 
J History' ; 

Safety* training 

; i 

NA 

N A 

Cl 

250 

1 Oial mine saf«^tv | 

NA 

NA 

2-25 

314 

i 

j Rc-trairiin^ 

NA 

2,767 

1,276 

1.275(E> 

j In^'i^Tised person- 

1^1 

Training licensed 

1 

] 

NA 

' 

1.95-1 

1,606 

1.5S5(E) 

and unlicensed 
personnel 

1 .S. Maritime 

NA 

oo- 

125 

123(E) 

Sc iA k e Instl- 
tlifc3 

Training of sea- 

NA 

1.082 

480 

441(E) 

1 men, s»^iienil 

adiiilnistrutlon, 
etc. 

Prxxurt*int*nt of 



1 

i 40 • 

0 • 

vuual Tills for 
meBta) hv'frsme 

prn>grain i^f 1* S. 

Publii Health 

Service 

j Traiaifig instituto 



. 

42 

20 

1 for practicing 

j p)»\sicians m 

mental health 

1 Tiainifig of l^lth 

1 

i 

2fil 

1 

449 

45)5 

depjcittneiit j5s?r- 

softnei 

i 

1 

' 


1 



: -i-f i 


4 ,.5i Jf i ^ 

T.513+(E) 


* Fuml? mnain avaiLbIr until June ""/ V !95b. 
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to the national interest. The existence of a well-manned mer¬ 
chant fleet is a national concern at all times, and particularly so in 
times when national defense needs are paramount. A coal mine 
disaster is always a matter of grave national concern. The proper 
policing of the country, and the co-ordination of crime investiga¬ 
tion activities among local, state, and federal agencies is a con¬ 
cern of all. To have properly trained medical and public healtli 
personnel generally available is important to the welfare of the 
people of the country. Important as these are, why stop here? 
An adequate supply of individuals capable and skilled in the 
building of homes is currently important for the national welfare. 
The national welfare is also very close to our effectiveness in hav¬ 
ing capable and skilled individuals to teach in our schools, to man 
our railroads, to transmit our communications, to assess our tax¬ 
able property, to sell us our food, to supply us with proper clothes, 
and a myriad of other activities and services which concern us as 
individuals or as a collective body of individuals. It is apparent 
that we cannot carry this pohcy of federal training of non-govern¬ 
mental employees to its logical conclusion unless we would have 
a paternalistic state. We are correct in evolving a pohcy that 
the federal government should train non-governmental employees 
in fields not available in our regularly constituted institutions of 
the country which are closely allied with the national defense. 
Beyond this, we are less certain. A strong democratic nation 
must have strength in the grass roots of its indi\dduals, commu¬ 
nities, and states. Insofar as federal activities help build strength 
and initiative here, they serve the cause of democracy. Insofar 
as they tend to develop a patemahstic federahsm they antagonize 
our basic philosophy of government. While mindful of the wel¬ 
fare of individuals and of the varied interests in the nation, we 
must guard against the paternalistic approach. The method by 
which these activities are carried out may be the crux of the sit¬ 
uation. A maximum of responsibihty must be placed on the 
individual, the commimity, and the state. 


chapter 10. THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 

OF EDUCATION 


Altliough it wiU have been observed in the previous chapters 
that the United States Office of Education has a minor role in the 
total educational enterprise of the federal government which con¬ 
cerns the elementary, secondary, or higher institutions of the 
country, it is essential that something of its history, mission, and 
organization be understood. In a treatment of either federal 
policy or organization relative to education, this Office must be 
considered. Following is a brief description of this agency of the 

government. 

I. History 

The mid-1800’s saw a heightened interest in public education 
in the states which was greatly stimulated by the Civil War and 
its aftermath. The hmitations on the effectiveness of the several 
states in building an adequate educational system when working 
independently became increasingly apparent to educators and 
statesmen ahke. The desirability of a national educational head¬ 
quarters, which would study educational problems and collect and 
disseminate educational information, became increasingly ap¬ 
parent. 

As a result, early in 1866 Representative Garfield of Ohio intro¬ 
duced a bill to establish a department of education in the federal 
government. The Congressional debates which followed clearly 
indicated the desire to refrain from any centrahzation of educa¬ 
tional authority in the federal government which might infringe 
upon the basic responsibihties of states. The opinion was ex¬ 
pressed that the federal interest would be furthered, as better ed- 
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ucation in the states would be a factor in prev'^enting a recurrence 
of such a disaster as the Civil War. It was felt that no educated 
people would be led into revolt. 

The bill passed Congress by a narrow majority and was signed 
in March of 1867. It specified a Department of Education, with¬ 
out Cabinet rank, for the purpose of 


. . . collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and Territories, and of dif¬ 
fusing such information respecting the organization and management 
of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
people of tlie United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 

throughout the country 


It further specified that the President should appoint a commis¬ 
sioner of education to receive $4,000 per year and, among other 
things, that the commissioner should report to Congress each 
year *The results of his investigations and labors, together with a 
statement of such facts and recommendations as will, in his judg¬ 
ment, subserve the purpose for which the department is estab¬ 
lished.” ■ 

In the following year. Congress changed the name of the new 
agency to “Office of Education” and placed it in the Department 
of the Interior where it remained until July 1,1939. On that date 
it was transferred to the Federal Security Agency. In 1870 the 
name was again changed to “Bureau of Education,” which was 
retained until the name “Office of Education was restored in 

1929. 

It will be noted from the basic act establishing the Office of 
Education as quoted above, its initial purposes were to. ^ 

(1) Collect statistics and facts to show the condition and 

progress of education; 

(2) Diffuse information to aid in the establishment and mam- 
tenance of efficient school systems, and 


114 Stat. 434. 
* The same. 
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Otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the 


country. 

These are still considered to be the primary mission of the Office. 
They are attained through research, service, and leadership, which 
should continue to be the major means by which the Office ac¬ 
complishes its mission. 

The Congress from time to time, however, has seen fit to pro- 
\ide expaning activities in the actual operation of programs by 
the Office of Education. A few of these activities are worthy 

of mention. 


Responsibihty for the education of native children in Alaska 
was gi\ en to the Office in 1885 where it remained until transferred 
to the Office of Indian Affairs in 1931 on the grounds that the 
Office of Education should not be concerned with the administra¬ 


tion of schools. For a number of years the Office of Education 
w as responsible for the Reindeer Ser\ ice in Alaska. 

Under the “Second Morrill Act” of 1890, the Secretary of the 


Interior was given responsibility for the administration of the 
fiscal grants for resident instruction in land grant colleges. This 
function was delegated to the Office of Education where it still 
remains. 

The federal administration and superxision of the program of 
aid to states for vocational education was vested in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
In 1933 the functions and staff of this Board were transferred to 
the Office of Education. With this program came that for vo¬ 
cational rehabilitation which remained with the Office of Educa¬ 
tion until 1943 when a separate office was set up xvithin the Fed¬ 
eral SecuriW Agency. The administration and supervision of the 
program for vocational education, however, has remained with 
the Office of Education. 

In the years following 1933, the Office was engaged in the ad¬ 
ministration of a number of new operational programs. It had 
certain responsibih'ties for the Civilian Conserv'ation Corps. A 
number of special projects financed by emergency work relief 
funds were undertaken, including the educational radio project 
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ind the public aflFairs forums. Later it was given limited re¬ 
sponsibilities in connection with the National Youth .\dniinistra- 
tion program. W ith the approach of tin' war. it was placid in 
charge of the programs for training of war production workers, 
including engineering, science, and inanageinent W’ar training. 
Later it w'as given responsibility for the adininistratioii of the stu- 
di-nt war loans program, and sliared certain responsibility for the 
Lanhani Act in providing educational facilities to communities 
where war-inciirred federal activ itv had c reated financial burdens 


w'hich could not bc‘ carried locally. W ith the passing of the war, 
tlie Office has been given added responsibilities in tfie joint ad¬ 
ministration of programs involved wifli disposition of surplus 
properties to educational institutions, in providing facilities for 
the education of veterans, and in the intc*mational exchange of 
persons program by transfer of funds from the Department of 


State. 

Wdiile these activities have demonstrated an effectiv’e ability 
of the Office to be flexible in terms of continuing or emergency 
needs of the country, thev have involv'ed it in activities which are 


secondar)' to its historic mission. It should be added, however, 
that the Office has always been a champion of the rights of the 
states to dev'elop their educational progiams, and has insisted 
whenever possible that programs operate bv’ placing initiative and 
responsibility on state school systems and on individual higher in¬ 
stitutions of learning. Tlie degree to w’hich administrative detail 
can be carried on without undue interference with the major re¬ 
sponsibilities of research, serv’ice, and leadership is a matter of 
concern which will be treated later in this report. 

The table on the opposite page gives statistical information 
which indicates something of the historical growth and activities 
of the Office. 


II. Organization 


In the 1944 Annual Report of the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation, the Commissioner outlined in considerable detail a plan 




Table 38. Selected Statistics fob the United States Office of Education by Years 
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of re-oreanization of the OfiBce to improve its ser\ice. 
based on the assumption that 


This N\ as 


The U.S. Office of Education sho\ild he strcngtliened and re¬ 
organized in order tliut it may he prepared to do its indispensahle part 
in giving national leadership and assistaiice to the educational systems 
and institutions of the several States and their local enminnnities in 
meeting the long-term educational demands of the post-war perio<l. 

After stating the need for re-organization, the Report contin¬ 
ued: 


Summary of Broad Functions of a Federal Office of Education 

In sum, bearing clearly in mind that the control and administration 
of education are State and local functions, and assuming that a spirit of 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness continues to exist behveen the 
States and the Federal Government in the field of education, the hroad 
functions which the U.S. Office of Education should be prepared to 


carry on will include: 

2 ^^ The collection of information with respect to education in the 
states and in other countries so as to make possible intelligent compari¬ 
sons and conclusions regarding the efficiency of educational programs. 

2. The formulation and recommendation of minimum educational 
standards which ought to be made to prevail in the schools and colleges 
of all the States and the preparation of suggested proposals and plans 
for improving various educational practices, arrived at by cooperative 
planning among private and public educational organizations and lay 
groups, such recommendations and proposals to be influential only if 
their merit and appropriateness warrant voluntary acceptance by t le 


States and institutions. 

3. The provision of services of a national character that canno we 
be undertaken by single States acting alone, e.g., the collection, inter¬ 
pretation, and dissemination of national statistics, the conduct of na¬ 
tional and other important surveys, the convening of conferences of 

national significance. i 

4 Pointing out desirable educational ends and procedures, eva u 

ing educational trends and givmg educational advice and discriminating 


praise. 

^Annual Report of the United States Office of Education for the Fiscal 
Year 1944, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 1945, p. 
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5. The offering of consultative services to States, school systems, and 
higher educational institutions on problems of reorganization, finance, 
administration, and curriculum. 

6, The coordination of government activities relating to education 
through schools and colleges. 

In all such functions it will be apparent that encouragement and 
stimulation rather than control are envisaged as the objectives of the 
Office of Education with respect to education in the States.* 

Soon the plan for re-organization was placed in effect, although 
most divisions are still staffed in only skeleton form. In this con¬ 
nection, some criticism has been leveled at the Office foi having 
too many top-flight specialists and administrators in proportion to 
individuals in lower positions. The Office has believ'ed that, if 
it is to dev'clop more status in leadership and service to the 
schools of the nation, it must have capable men and women on its 
staff. To this end, if only a few positions could be filled in the 
divisions of the Office, as has often been the case, an effort has 
been made to bring strong personnel to top positions. It is 
argued that to fill subordinate positions first would deny compe¬ 
tent professional leadership and service to the states and unduly 
complicate personnel problems if' more competent individuals 
were added at the top later. A tradition of relative ineompe- 
tency, started early in the re-organization, would jeopardize the 
whole program. The Divisions of Secondary Education and of 
Higher Education are cases in point. The high type indiv iduals 
recently brought to leadership in these div isions, ev'en though the 
subordinate staffs therein are as yet very small, have alreadv' dem¬ 
onstrated a degree of leadership and service to the schools of the 
country out of proportion to the size of these div isions. Within 
limits, it is believed that the OflBce has been justified in its policy 
of giving priority to the filling of top positions vv^hen its appro¬ 
priations are insufficient to fill all positions which are encompassed 
in its long-range plans. 

The re-organization placed the activities of the OflBce in eight 
divisions. The Division of Elementary Education has for its pur- 

* The same, p. 75. 
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pose the development of a continuous program of service which 
will make for the improvement of the elementary school programs 
throughout the country. The four sub-groups of this division are 
devoted to elementary school organization and supervision, 
teacher education, instructional problems, and exceptional chil¬ 
dren and youth. In May of 1948 no staff members were assigned 
to the sub-group for teacher education. 

The Division of Secondary Education was created to serve the 
areas of secondary education not served by the Division of Voca¬ 
tional Education. Over the years, the Office of Education has 
given a great deal of assistance to schools on matters involving 
vocational education, while comparatively little help had been 
given regarding other matters of concern to the secondary schools 
of the country. This division, although still much smaller than 
the Division of Vocational Education, is making an effort to bal¬ 
ance the services of the Office in respect to all aspects of sec¬ 
ondary education. The three sub-groups of the dmsion are de¬ 
voted to secondary school organization and supervision, teacher 
education, and instructional problems. As with the Division of 
Elementary Education, in May of 1948 no staff members had 
been assigned to the sub-group for teacher education. 

The Division of Higher Education is designed to serve more 
adequately the needs of colleges and universities. The three 
sub-groups of the div'ision are organization and administration, 
professional education (only one specialist had been appointed 
by May 1948 and he was in the field of engineering education), 
and arts and sciences education. This division is \'ery sketchily 

staffed. 

The Division of Vocational Education is by far the largest 
purely educational division of the Office as now constituted, 
employing some eighty individuals o\'er half of whom are profes 
sional personnel. This division is responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of the federal-state co-operative vocational education pro¬ 
gram. Its sub-groups are concerned with state plans operations 
and program planning operations, the latter being divided into 
atiricultural education, trade and industrial education, home eco- 
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nomics education, business education, and occupational informa¬ 
tion and guidance. In the spring of 1948 tlie function of auditing 
of federal vocational funds in tlie states was transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency offices. 

The Division of Central Services brings together in one division 
those services that are necessary to facilitate the operations of the 
Office of Education as a whole. Its sub-groups are research and 
statistical service, information and pubhcations. Office of Educa¬ 
tion library, and administrative management and ser\aces (in¬ 
ternal “housekeeping” for the Office). In 1948, the Administra¬ 
tor of the Federal Security Agency moved the education library 
to the Federal Security Agency libraiy and withdrew the informa¬ 
tion and publications section to the Agency over-all information 
and pubhcations section. 

The Division of International Educational Relations carries on 
acti\ ities designed to aid in interpreting United States life and 
culture through educational agencies abroad and to help our peo¬ 
ple understand and appreciate the life and civilization of other 
countries. Its sub-groups are devoted to American Republics 
educational relations, European educational relations, British Em¬ 
pire educational relations, and Near and Far East educational 
relations. The last two had no personnel assigned thereto in 

1948. 

The Division of Auxihary Services brings together six units rep¬ 
resenting somewhat diverse functions, as follows: services to h- 
hraries, administration of school and college health services* 
school-community recreation; problems of school lunch programs 

(which had no personnel in 1948); educational use of radio; and 
visual aids to education. 

The Division of School Administration has for its purpose co¬ 
operation witli the states and local educational authorities in 
formulating and carrying on essential studies and services in the 
field of school admmistration. Its sub-groups, indicating some¬ 
thing of its activities, are as follows: general administration; 
school finance; school legislation; school housing; and (educa¬ 
tional) business administration. The last sub-group had no per- 
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soimel and other sub-groups were scantily staffed in May of 1948, 
The Office of the Commissioner of Education in 1948 had on its 
immediate staff one Deputy Commissioner, one Associate Com¬ 
missioner, and five secretaries. 

Possibly agreement on a more clear-cut role for the Office of 
Education would enhance its opportunities for better internal or¬ 
ganization. If its historic role is to remain predominant it is be¬ 
lieved that a number of changes should be made. Actually the 
child progresses by continuous growth throughout his school ex¬ 
perience. Our most advanced school systems of the country have 
attempted to set up tlreir administrative and supervisorial services 
to encom-age rather than to impede consideration of this con¬ 
tinuous growth process. To this end they have organized their 
top administrative offices so that curriculum, for instance, is 
planned as a whole for both elementary and secondary schools. 
If we are to have articulation between levels of the school sys¬ 
tem it is essential that research and advisement not be arbiti arily 
bifurcated. Thus it seems that some more functional organiza¬ 
tion than that which duplicates and separates school organization 
and supervision, teacher education and instructional problems, 
into a Division of Elementary Education and a Division o ec- 

ondary Education can be found. 

A number of other questions should be raised relative to this 

organization, of which the following may be illustrative. Is i 
desirable for the Division of Secondary Education to have separate 
specialists in organization and supervision for large high sc i , 
and for small and rural high schools? Is it necessary, for instance 
to have ‘ re-imbursable ’ home economics (with federal vojU 
education assistance) problems referred to the Division 

tional Education, while “non-re-imbursable 

from state and local sources) home economics V^ohlerns^ 

ferred to the Division of Secondary Education. -.b-ative 

Division of School Administration deal “^am 


^Zms, while others go to sub-groups for School Organ^tmn 
Ld Supervision in the Division of Elementary and of Secondary 
Education? Is it nca'ssary or desirable to has c s 



in 
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school health problems located in three divisions of the Office? 

It will have been noted that three functions have recently been 
removed from the Office of Education to the central offices of the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency: Office of Educa¬ 
tion library, auditing of educational grants to states, and the in¬ 
formation and publications service. If the motive for this removal 
has been to improve services to the schools of the land, such a 
move may have much to commend it. If, however, it is for the 
purpose of amassing more power for the sake of power in the 
office of the Administrator, it is to be condemned. 

The Office of Education library is one of the outstanding libra¬ 
ries of this field. Its purpose is primarily to aid in the researches 
of, and requests for assistance which come to, the Office. Its 
hbrarians have been just as much research assistants and research 
bibliographers as they have been hbrarians. Its use as a research 
tool should be increased rather than diminished. \^Tiile we would 
support any sincere attempt to make library services more eflFec- 
tive by centralization and amalgamation, we would decry any 

move which would interfere with the primary function of this 
library. 

In the auditing of educational grants to states, the primary one 
being that for vocational education, we behev'e that the major 
concern should be that the general and specific purposes for v hich 
the federal moneys are granted be carried out by the states. 
Certainly the government, in making grants, should ascertain that 
its moneys are being used for the purposes for which they were 
intended. The C. P. A. type of audit will not necessarily be satis¬ 
factory in this respect. By too great or limited focus on fiscal 
statements, it may easily overlook more fundamental considera¬ 
tions of the nature of the educational programs which are pur¬ 
chased by the fimds. The Congress has been quite specific in 
defining the nature of the vocational educational program. If 
this policy is to continue, it is believed that the audit must be in 
terms of both fiscal and educational program factors. The Office 
of Education has responsibihty for the administration of the 
vocational education program in co-operation with the states. It 
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has a ‘ know-how ’ in dealing with state echicatioTiai a^cnciev. 
It has the stall for evaluation of educational programs. Can ad- 

^ S ■ m 

Am A __ A A 


The deg 


ponsiliilitv 

sional proi^i'ani of this t\‘pe lie st paratt^d at the federal level". 
\\'ill tlic best educational inter« st«> ot the govenunent and of the 
states be favoivcl bv such a division of lesponsibility? We thu.k 

not. 

Much that has Ixvn said of the two previous activities could lie 
restated for the information and publications iW'ic-c of the Office. 
The diffusing of information about education is one eff the major 

functions of the Offic'e In basic act of Congress, 
which the centralization of this function at the Federal Se^ty 
Agency level increases or decreases the ability of the Office to 
carry out its Congressional mandate on a highly professional level 
will be the test as to whether this has been a wise move. 

While discussing the Office of Education library it may be well 
to mention a related problem. Increasingly the Library of Om- 
gress the Office of Education, and specialized agencies of the 
government are being asked for educational information, biblu^ 
graphical materials, and kindred serv ices by educational institu¬ 
tions, other governmental agencies, specialized scholars and other 
interested parties. These inquiries cover the gamut of the special¬ 
ized fields of the curriculuin as well as professiona c ucatK^ 
Educational systems and approaches in foreign c>ountries are ot 
particular concern in recent vears. The nch resource's c 

federal government in specialized staff and libraries should be 

av’ailablc for this educational use. l u « 

The meager appropriations of the Office of Education i ra 

and the fact that the Library of Congress does not liav e an u(a 


limitation 


rendering 



? educational institutions 

ana scuoia.. a. land. The spread of this speciaUzed info^- 
Bon throughout the government compUcates the ^ 

needless that specialized staff or specialized hbraiy be up 
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to ha\ e unco-ordinatecl and apparentlv hidden resources not avail¬ 
able to tliem. Tims we recommend a central clearinghouse to 
which sutli educational inquiries max' he directed. This clearing¬ 
house should be the best informed source within the gox'ernment 


concerning go\ emmental agencies, specialists, or libraries to which 
such inquiries should be directed. This function is well within 
the mission of the Office of Education to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education througliout the country.” Thus it is recom¬ 
mended that an educational reference .serxice be established 
xxithin the Office of Education, to act largelx’ as a central clearing¬ 
house to insure that educational inquiries xvill be directed to the 
one or more agencies, libraries, and indix iduals in the gox'ernment 
which hax e the best axailahlc e.xpertness in respect thereto. 


III. Serxices 

To enumerate the x arious researches, consultant serxaces, calls 
for assistance from local, state, and federal agencies, and other 
actix ities of the Office of Education xx’ould present a rather ex- 
tensixe arrax’ illustratixe of the serx'ices rendered by it. This, 
howexcr, is not essential to this report, xvhich must concern itself 
more xxith federal policy and organization in total rather than 
merelx- that relatixely small portion xvhich is involxed xvith the 
U.S. Office of Education. Our concern is more xvith the federal 
educational agency as it should be xx'ithin the total structure of 
gox eminent than xvith it as it is and has been in its relatix^ely sub¬ 
merged role xvitliin the gox'emment. Hoxvever, a limited listing 
tf publications and related actix ities xx'ill prox'ide a brief overx’iew 

of its actixities in the fields of research and diffusing of informa¬ 
tion. 

During the fiscal years 194 1 and 1948, the following were its 
major publications: 


I 


Education in Ecuador 
Education in El Salvador 

Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School Program 
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Schools for Children Under Six 
Education in Nicaragua 
Education in Guatemala 
Schools Count in Country Life 
School and Work Programs 
Education in Dominican Republics 
School Transportation—Insurance 

Cooperative Planning—A Key to Improved Organization of 
Small High Schools 
1947 Annual Report 

School Life—10 issues in 1947 and 9 issues in 1948 
Teaching as a Career 
Public Library Statistics 

State Administration of School Health-Physical Education 
and Recreation 

Statistics of Land-grant Colleges and Universities for Year 
Ending June 30,1946 
Educational Directory Part II 1947-48 
Educational Directory Part III 1946^7 
School Fire Drills 
Lighting Schoolrooms 
Financing Public Education 
FM for Education 

Higher Education—IS issues each year 

Between 1940 and 1944 inclusive, the Office issued 291 bulletins, 
leaflets, and pamphlets; 22 issues of the periodical School Life 
(plus 59 reprinted articles); and 24 issues of the periodical Edu¬ 
cation for Victory (plus 23 reprinted articles). From 1945 to 
May, 1948, its pubheations are indicated by Table 39 on the 

opposite page. 

Even though many pubheations on a large variety ot educa¬ 
tional subjects which have been printed in pre^^ous years are still 
available, the Office reports the following as examples of subjects 
for which there is consideraljfe, demand, but for which pubhea¬ 
tions are not available: history of education; crime prevention; 
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Table 39. Publications of the United States Office of Education, 

1945-1948 


Item 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 
(to May) 

Bulletins, leaflets, pamphlets 

Issues of ScIjooI Life . 

Issues of Education for Vic- 

tory . 

Issues of Higher Education j 

40 

12 
18 1 

39 

10® 

6 (reprints) 
18 ® 

38 

10 “ 

18 “ 

22 

9 

18 

Total publications dis- , 

tributed .. 

Total copies of publica¬ 
tions distributed . 

70 

343,579 

73 “ 

444,874 

66 » 

396,505 

49 

385,771 


* Plus reprinted articles. 


safety and accident prevention; remedial reading; hobbies; music 
education; art education; research bibhographies (more recent 
than 1941); and school buildings. 

Although a review of the titles of publications during the past 
two years leads one to the opinion that they are worth while, one 
gains the impression that the purpose to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country” has been emphasized 
to the point of excluding much that might have been done in “col¬ 
lecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and Territories.” To 
be sure, the biennial statistical survey publication was in process 
of compilation during this two-year period, for publication later 
in 1948. It is believed that the promotion of the cause of educa¬ 
tion would be furthered more generally, and without undue fear 
of federal domination of the purpose of education in the states, if 
more publications of a basic research nature were made available. 
State and local school systems are now greatly concerned with 
such problems as the proper organization of state departments of 
education, state and local tax systems for the support of education, 
equitable methods of distributing state school funds, the teacher 
shortage, more democratic internal administration of schools, pop¬ 
ulation trends as they concern education and schools, and the re- 
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districting of school administrative areas. No recent compre¬ 
hensive research publications are available from the Office in 
these major and critical fields. Timely summaries of previous 
researches and current basic research on conditions of the v^arious 
states in respect to these and kindred problems would prove in¬ 
valuable to many of the states. 

It is primarily through greater strength in education and more 
capable administration at the state and local level that we can 
avoid or reduce federal controls in education. For instance, as 
long as there are states incapable of proper insight and organiza 
tion in respect to their programs of vocational education, it is es¬ 
sential that rather tight federal controls be maintained over that 
program if we are to have any assurance that federal moneys in 
support of this program are to be utilized for the purpose for 
which intended by Congress, \\dien states fail to provide ade¬ 
quate and essential educational programs and facilities, the 
natural tendency is to look to the federal government. More ef¬ 
fort by the Office to pro\ade the research inforaiation and subse¬ 
quent consultant service and leadership which will make educa¬ 
tion generally stronger and more effective at the state level is basic 
to our whole concept of tlie place of education in American life. 
The large and fundamental problems concerned with this con¬ 
sideration should be given more emphasis. In this case the fe - 
eral interest is served best by a greater concern for state and 

local strength. 

Of the titles of publications during tlie past two years, five were 
devoted to education in other countries, while no pubhcation gen¬ 
erally gives facts regarding “the condition and progiess of educa¬ 
tion in the several States and Territories.” Publications such as 
Cooperative Flanning-A Key to Improved Organization of Small 
High Schools, Teaching as a Career, or FM m Education, al loug^ 
worthy, are more promotional than research in their mature 
believe that it is more fundamental for the Office of Educa ^ 
do comprehensive basic research in these areas. If the facts 
close some definite needs which can be generally recognized as 


Close suiiicj — - V.- ^ - 

needs by the states, the Office may well enter the phase of pro- 
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aaoti&g tiie came. I he Office ^houkl be a rich reservoir rrf cur¬ 
rent and uiipurtant factual^iata. collected from an impartial re¬ 
search point of vies*’, and pertLining to the xeiA’ real problems 
which coniroDt edtii^tkisal sx :it«ns aiul institutions in the states. 


These' then fbould be made av^ailable to the public in general for 

maiur me in priinsotian of causes in educatictn as indixiduals and 

g ro pp v outside the Olhee may desire*. 

It will lia%e lieen nott^d aboxe that re<juests have come to the 

Office for unawiliible pul^ealitms in sex’eral curricular fields. 

The dc'xelopitkTtt of euirieulum is definitely imt a federal 

fu«cti2n. This do»*s not preclude federal serxice lo the states, 

howipVTT, ill |mh!ication of basic research or summaries of rc‘- 

u'art h coacenihig specific areas of the curriculum. For instance, 

trstboolkS or It .iC'hers’ rsn^mals relative to reading should not lie 

deM loped bv the Oihce. Tlwre is, hoxve\er, miieh research in 

tilts held whic h niav not be generallx^ ax'aliable to state and local 

# * 

•Aool litlK Mitle i or to orc^aiii/ations olr indiv iduals. 

The thhft* max well male these availaide. Actual classroom 





methuds which bx r^earch standards indicate unusual progress 

of UiMh its in rtading rnax» be descTiU-d. But any sucli materials 

■'kfitsdd he to assist r»tlil^re In d<*v*p4oping their o's'u programs. 

Such iiifliMtxti as the (Jffic'e givet to tjie purpose and c'ontent of 

educiilaxi slKMild primarily be by inipuTtitd research fact and 
drscTijRion. ^ 

moit rfferint* xxaxs by xxhich the Office can perfonn its 
iiHearth. leoderdiip. and scTxiee funriions .ire through puhlitm- 
tioitt and held cucitaciii bx rra mher* rrf its staff. In 19'16 the ap- 
pcviprbtions for pubUa^ms x^ere practically the same as for 
1925 aliLou;^ the purcSing powt»r xxas mik h less in 1^6. A 

j^KWat Table J8 wdl mdicate that the amount for traxel in 19v30 

hi was 901 , 500 . The fergi r amoufits for 
19tE, and 191, were primarily due to wrar and immediate 
^’^t war opocia! Axrtivitars. Betx^:Ysm 1^15 and 1918 the 

f ^ stiff x*hlch should be turr 

Hroiuwx n f<sr pxi! .acntiwwr diffuse information be t 

to “otbcrvrfse pronmte the i 


* i *• 


thriRtghottt the country 
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calittn, was clonhltMl. It svnuld srt'in jw^nnv ssisc and pound 
foolish tn iiH lease tin prolessiiuial |>ersoiiJi< 1 oJ th<- Office, IkhIi 
ill fiiiaiititN and in (lualits, and at the sanu- tim< deny the ino. l 
potent means h\ wliieh it can aocoinphsh its mission. 

A nninber of instances Jiase lueii noted in which specialists of 
the Office ha\ e been desired for consultant services on important 
eilncalional j>rojects or probh nis in the states, but si leh services 
\\(‘ie not available due to Ln-k of travel funds, unless paid for 
from local sourec-s. In the weakhier localities vv'o would not com¬ 
plain. However, the iin v italile trend then is to utilize the wrv- 
iees of spi'cialisls in the wealthier ars as of the country and those 
closest to the national capital. Poorer areas and those further 
removed from W^ishiniiton arc in effect denied services which 

h- 



( 


.should be extended to all alike. The services then rnav 

9 - 

nii‘d to those who need them most. Reference is made to Ap¬ 
pendix B for more detailed information on this subject. 

The effect on the personnel of the (dffice of too small appropria¬ 
tions for publications and travel should also be considered. From 
time to time the complaint has bt?en made that staff members of 
the Office have been involved in too much busy w’ork and ad¬ 
ministrative trivia, doubt whether this complaint has a 

foundation in fact. However, vv^e should be surprised if this svere 
not the case when undue limitations are made upon the profes¬ 
sional staff in respect to publications and field contacts. There is 
little incentive to do important research when its chances of sob- 
sequent publication and broad utilization are slight. There can¬ 
not be a wholehearted interest in the very real problems of educa¬ 
tion in the states unless one has a chance to work with tlicsc 



problems wdiere thev exist. There cannot be a zeal for leader 
when the means for exerting that leadership are curtailed. If one 
had to make a choice between added staff and added wherewithal 
to make a more limited staff effectiv'e in accomplishing its major 
mission, the latter might seem to be the better choice. Of 
course, the obligation always rests upon an agency to assure that 
the limited funds available for its publications and travel are used 
to the verv' best advantage in the promotion of its mission- It 
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is recommended that serious consideration be giv'en to more 
budget for publications and trax’el for the Office of Education so 
that it may accomplish its mission more effectively, better serve 
the less wealthy and more remox'ed schools of the country, and 
utilize its staff to better adx'antacre. 

o 

In Section I of this chapter, a number of operational programs 
for which the Office has responsibility were mentioned. To these 
should be added a number of other operational programs of as¬ 
sistance to agencies of the federal government in the conduct of 
their programs. Illustrative are three activities in 1948, and 
continuing for two years, whereby the educational “know-how” 
of the Office is used bv the Air Force, the Navv, and the Piibfic 
Health Service. The Air Force has transferred $25,000 to the 


Office for a survey of training personnel and instructional pro¬ 
gram of the Air Training Command. Tlie Navy has transferred 
$30,000 for an evaluation of audio-visual aids used in its training 
program. The Office has received $40,000 from the Public Health 
Serxice to assist in the procurement of visual aids for mental 
health actix’ities of the Service. Another case in point is the 


exchange of students program operated by the Office of Educa¬ 
tion xvith funds transferred from the Department of State. 

It would seem entirely unnecessary and, moreover, undesirable 
for each “non-educational” department or agency of the govern¬ 
ment to duplicate professional educational staff and facilities. 
Thus it is beheved that there should be more utilization of the 
Office of Education by other government agencies for services 
similar to those mentioned immediately above. Wffiile the “non- 
educational” agencies have the subject specialists, the Office has 
the specialists in organization and methods of instruction, and 
dexices which can make instruction effective. The Office also 


should be the best informed agency in the government for know- 

potentialities of the schools and colleges of the country 
for various activities which other agencies may wish to under¬ 
take in connection with these schools and colleges. However, 
all too often “non-educational” agencies attempt to deal with 
educational programs in a manner which entirely side-tracks the 
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U.S. Office of Education. Two minor instances will be illustra¬ 
tive. 

In May of 1948 the Federal Security Administrator convened 
the National Health Assembly in \\'ashington. The Office was 
not consulted in planning the activities. The sub-committee 
which drew up plans and recommendations for a school health 
progi'am had on it no representation from the Office nor a spokes¬ 
man for the schools of the country at large. In June of 194S at 
Washington the CAA held a conference of school administrators 
and teachers from various parts of the countr)' on the subject of 
axaation in the curriculum. The CAA utilized the services of a 
non-governmental organization in developing the conference, 
with practically no co-ordination with the Office of Education. 
It is just in such projects as these that the Office can be of gieat 
assistance in planning and co-ordination. Only through such 
means is it possible to have any semblance of orderly approach 
on the federal level to the problems of the regularly constituted 

schools of the country- 

Actually, then, the Office of Education has been to some extent, 
and may become to a greater extent, a service department in pro¬ 
fessional education for the other agencies of the governnient. 
This function is a far cry from the historic mission of the Office. 
Is this desirable? The answer to this question must be qualified. 
It would be undesirable if it were to diminish tlie zeal of the 
Office for its primary historic mission. On the other hand, it 
is highly undesirable to liav^e unwarranted spread of pro essiona 
educational functions, staff, and facilities throughout the gov¬ 
ernment. Too prevalent failure in the past of “non-educational 
agencies to utilize the Office as a major source for professiona 
sendee may have been a partial reason for the widespread dis¬ 
persion of federal educational functions as they ' 

mentary, secondary, and higher education. If, m i J 
organizational structure, the Office is cqiuppe speu - ^ 

render assistance to other governmental i 

that considerable of the current confusion ^ 

In many cases it will be necessary and probably des 
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to continue their direct contact with 

Certainh" there should Ix' 



“non-educational* agcnc 
tlie hiffher iii'-tituticms erf the land. 

one asencA' in the goxemmeiit. houe\*er. wliere infomiation about 
tl^-se institutions could be axailable and where there could be 
enlightened advice refative to methods of contact and means 

t- ' 

b\' which maximiun protection mav Ix' given both to goveni- 
mcotal agencies and higher institutions. In the past, the Office 
has rendered sMne service of this tvpe. The point is tliat a pol¬ 
icy should be adopted within both the legislative and executive 
Ix^ncbes of the government to insure that such will lx* general 
consistent rather than sporadic. It is believ'cd that proper 
internal orgavii^aHon of the Office can make it possible for this 
tvpe of Service to exist without diminution of the pninarv' his¬ 
toric function of service to education in and through the states. 

Thus it w ill be noted that, in gent'ral, the services of the U.S. 
office of Education may Ix^ grouped into three categories. First, 
there is the hisicirical function, specified by Congress wiicn the 
Office vvus initiated in iSfiT. Tliis inv olves the collection of sta¬ 
tistics and facts to show the condition and progress of education, 
tlie diffusing of infomi.jtion ti) aid in thc' t*stahlishine!it and main- 
ttmarji e of efficient school systt*rns, and otherwise promoting tlie 
cause- of education throughout the country. This must be main¬ 
tained as th. primary function of the Office. 

Second, till- Office Ims Ix-conie an ojx'raling or administering 
ntv of the govenijiieiit through a iuiiiilx*r of programs for 
whic* the Congress has give i, it resi>onsibihty. This function in¬ 
volves such activ itks as the administration of grants for vocational 
cducaticM and h r land grant colleges. Except for the Division 
of Central hen ievs, which has amoug other things rc'sponsibilitv' 
for inte rnal offic- honseki eping,” tlie Division of V ocational 
Education is the largest in the Offic-c of Education. The Div-i- 
sion of V ocational Education has far more pi^rsonnel than anv 
of the divisions trf the Oflicx* which arc concenM d w ith the first 
t histciric) function ot the Ctffi('e as descrilxxl above. 


com|)aruo)i i> not for the purpose 


Einphati- 


rende 


rs. It 
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is only for the purpose of illustrating that operations and the 
administrative detail in\’ol\’ed therewith often tend to over¬ 
shadow the more important, though less tangible, functions of 
general research ser\ice to the regularly constituted schools of 
the coimtry. Probably there has been a tendency’ for operational 
programs to diminish the effectiveness of the Office in its pri¬ 
mary historic mission. There are three possible solutions: reduc¬ 
tion of administratix'e detail by gixing more administrative re¬ 
sponsibility to states; remoxang operational programs from the 
Office; better organization of the Office to balance serx'ices and 
to dissociate, as far as possible, operations and accompanying 
administratix'e detail from the more general re.search leadership 
and serx'ice functions. The first solution has possibilities which 
xvill be explored later in this report. The second solution is dis¬ 
carded as it would multiplx’ the chaotic spread of educational 
functions throughout the goxernment. The third solution seems 
most significant in its possibilities of maintaining balance in the 
services rendered bx' the Office. If the federal situation relative 
to education as it concerns the regularly constituted schools of 
the country is to become less chaotic it is essential that the federal 

9 ' 

educational ag('ncy be gix en more rather than less responsibility 
for th(' administration of operational programs. 

Third, th(* Office lias l)ecome to a small dcgiec a professional 
.s(>rxneing agenex' for other dc'partments and agencies of the gov¬ 
ernment. For ri'asons prc'sentcd ahox c', this should continue and 
expand. Tlie important thing is that this rather nexv function 
should be done in such maniu'r, and internal organization of the 
Office !)(' so ('ffecti d, that this will not intt'ifere with its historic 

function. 

Properly guardc*d. these two nc'wcr functions of the Office can 
be used to add strengtli to its primary function of educational 
s« rvic(' to the states :md tlu‘ educational institutions therein. 
Operations can enhance le adership, .si rvice, and research. Pro¬ 
fessional educational serxice to other agencies of the goxernment 
should involve the- well-bt'ing of the regularly constituted edu¬ 
cational systems and institutions in th«' states. Over the years 
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the Oflfice of Education has been more aware that determination 
of educational purposes should be retained by states and higher 
institutions than have most other agencies of the government. 
It is believ'ed that its influence, both in operations and in profes¬ 
sional assistance to other governmental agencies, will be a safe¬ 
guard against unwarranted authoritarian educational activities in 
the federal government. The subtle encroachment on state and 
institutional initiative through a widespread, chaotic, and unco¬ 
ordinated dispersion of educational activities operating through 
or affecting educational institutions in the states is eonsidered 
much more dangerous than an orderly development which makes 
for greater utilization of the federal agency which has tradition¬ 
ally championed the rights of states and institutions to determine 
their own educational programs. The development of a bal¬ 
anced education locally planned and administered is of greater 
concern to the OflBce of Education than to any other federal 
agency. It must be afforded a greater opportunity to exert its 
influence in this direction unless we would face an increasing 
tendency toward federal domination of education. 

Thus it will be seen that our major problem is coneerned with 
placing the federal educational agency in the government at sueh 
a position that it will be of maximum service to the sehools of 
the nation and to the other federal ageneies. Every safeguard 
must be provided to prevent it from beeoming a tool for an 
authoritarian or partisan domination of education in the country. 

IV. Frustration 

If we were to set out deliberately to frustrate the OflBee of 
Education and its personnel we would follow a number of the 
practices which have been evident in federal policy or lack 
thereof. We would first disperse important activities which con¬ 
cern elementary—secondary and higher education, with particu¬ 
lar reference to the first, in as many places as possible over the 
government. We would see to it that the Office had a very minor 
role in the total of these activities and that it had nothing to do 
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with many of the more important specific activities. The degree 
to which we hav'e achiev’ed this frustration goal is witnessed by 

a few facts. 

In 1949 federal funds which went to schools and higher insti¬ 
tutions in states and students therein, for the operation or sup¬ 
port of elementary and secondary schools, and for federal admin¬ 
istration of these programs, five departments of the government 
exceed the OflRce of Education. The Veterans Administration had 
over 70 times more funds for these purposes, the Department of 
Agriculture more than 4 times as much, the Atomic Energy 
Commission almost 3 times as much, and the Army and the Navy 
both exceeded the Office of Education by over nine and three 
millions of dollars respecti\'ely. The Department of Agriculture 
alone in its school lunch program for elementary and secondary 
schools in the states had more than two and one-half times more 
funds in 1949 than the entire funds available to or tlirough the 
Office of Education. Sixteen federal departments and independ¬ 
ent agencies through many more of their sub-agencies conducted 
programs deahng with elementary or secondary education. Nine 
teen departments and independent agencies through scores of 
their sub-agencies had programs which concerned higher edu¬ 
cation. Funds available to the Office of Education (for both 
administration and grants) for 1949 were about one per cent 
of total federal funds for that year which were identified as edu¬ 
cational in nature. 

Secondly, we would place the Office of Education in a rela¬ 
tively submerged place in the governmental structure in such a 
manner that fear of partisan approach in its activities would 
nrevent it from being very effective in accomplishing its missions 
or in becoming an integrating or co-ordinating force in the edu¬ 
cational activities of the government. We would do our best 
to violate administrative principles generally agreed to be desir¬ 
able on the state and local level by which education is kept close 
L the will of the people through a lay board which seleets its 
executive to carry out its policies. How well have we achieved 
this type of fnistration? The Commissioner of Education is 
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appointed by the President with confirmation of the Senate. 
Except as the Congress, the President, or the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency (also appointed by the President) 
dii'ects his acti\ities he can be an autocrat. If scheming poli¬ 
ticians desired to use education on the federal level as a tool to 
work on the minds of the citizenry towards a partisan end we 
would use somewhat the t\pe of federal organization which we 
have today. That the Office of Education has avoided such an 
approach is a credit to the integrity of its leadership. Submerged 
and lacking in status it would be most unlikely that the Office 
could be an effecti^'e integrating or correlating force for the edu¬ 
cational activities of stronger and more aggressive agencies of 
the gox'ernment. The fear that the Office might be used for 
partisan ends negates confidence in it, and is used as an argu¬ 
ment against giving it functions which are within its proper sphere 
of activities. At the one governmental level where we fear edu¬ 
cational domination most we fail to dexelop safeguards to keep 
education close to the will of the people. We have taken the 
alternative step of spreading uncorrelated educational functions 

over the government in the false belief that thereby we avoid 
federal controls. 

Thirdly, and associated with what has been said above, we 
would make the position of Commissioner of Education so un¬ 
enticing that it would be only by unusual good fortune that the 
position would draw the high type of leadership demanded. 
Have we succeeded in this? In cities of over 100,000 popula¬ 
tion half of the superintendents of schools received salaries equal 
to or exceeding that of the Commissioner of Education in 1946- 
47. At least 19 superintendents of schools in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 in population received equal or better salaries. Doz¬ 
ens of assistants to city superintendents of schools equal or ex¬ 
ceed his salary.'* A substantial majority of imiversity presidents 
in institutions of over 5,000 enrollment received more salary in 

® These data based on compilations in Special Salary Tabulations I-B, 
Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 194?' 
p. 1. and in Special Salary Tabulations ll-B, pp. 1-2. 
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1947—48 than did the Commissioner of Education. If the posi¬ 
tion were enticing in other matters the fiscal consideration would 
be less important. However, the Commissioner is in a position 
which is coirirary in its organizational aspects to that which is 
considered good educational practice on either the state or local 
level, and the Office for which he is responsible is only a gesture 
as compared with the total educational activities of the federal 
government. He is asked to assume federal leadership in edu¬ 
cation while 99 per cent of the federal educational program is out¬ 
side his sphere of influence. 

Added to these situations are a number, some of them inherent 
in government, which combine to give further frustration to the 
Office and its personnel. The budgetary situation for travel and 
publications as related to the performance of the major mission of 
the Office has been treated in the previous section of this chapter. 
Playing politics with the internal operations of the Office is a 
potential and cuiTent danger. Our tradition in education is vio¬ 
lated when this can occur. The Office finds itself in an incom¬ 
patible position in trying to perform its mission through non¬ 
partisan service when the chain of command above it may be 
more concerned with political considerations and the amassing 

of power. 

Before we can make constructive suggestions to correct these 
situations it is necessary to consider the effect of the educational 
activities of the federal government on the regularly constituted 
schools, colleges, and universities in the states. This will be 
treated in the next three chapters. 


chapter 11. HISTORICAL EFFECT OF FEDERAL 

EDUCATIOxNAL ACTIVITIES ON 
EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


We have emphasized and re-emphasized in this report that 
basically the control of education is a function of the state. That 
the federal interest and concern is closely associated with the ef- 
fectiveness of education in the states must be re-affirmed. Only 
through a highly hterate and informed citizenry can our form of 
popular government exist and grow more effective. The welfare 
of the individual and of society is involved. Strength of educa¬ 
tion in the states is a matter of great federal import. Centralized 
or authoritarian federal control of education is antagonistic to our 
form of democracy. Thus, the major criterion for evaluation of 
those federal educational activities which concern the regularly 
constituted schools of the country must be in teims of the effect 
on education in the states. If these federal activities have 
strengthened initiative and the responsibility for education in the 
states they are good. If they have tended* to diminish initiative 
and responsibility of states they are undesirable and should be 
modified. This chapter and the two which follow will attempt a 
brief evaluation of federal educational policy and organization as 
it concerns the effectiveness of education in the states. 

It is significant that most major moves of the federal govern¬ 
ment in the past to support or encourage some specific type of 
education have been at times when there was a countrv-wide lack 
of sensitiveness to an urgent educational need. Education easily 
falls into the habits of the past, though changing social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions demand an alertness to current conditions and 
changing trends in American life. In spite of the fact that educa- 
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tion has always had certain leaders who hav^e insisted that its ma¬ 
jor function was to convey the “culture” of the past to the current 
generation, it is essential, especially in our form of government 
and our dynamic society, that education conceive of “culture” as 
something we live today and project into tomorrow. We would 
not deny the importance of the past. We merely indicate that it 
is not enough to deal only with the past to the exclusion of the 
realities of the present. In a sense, federal participation in edu¬ 
cation throughout our history has been a healthy urge to make 
education meet essential needs in our society which have been re¬ 
sisted by the rank and file of those who control education and 
educational mstitutions. While there have often been justified 
difFerences of opinion relative to the means used, the purpose has 
usually been recognized as justified. In effect, federal promotion 
and support of education has been aimed largely at social lag in 
institutionalized education. 

At the beginning of our national life publicly supported educa¬ 
tion was either meager or practically non-existent in most states. 
Education was largely available to select groups and through pri¬ 
vate schools, either church or proprietary. For effective partici¬ 
pation in the democratic life of our new republic it was deemed 
essential that education be extended to the general populace—a 
concept tliat was relatively new in the world of that day. The in¬ 
sistence by the federal government on provisions for general edu¬ 
cation in the temtories and the subsequent generous endowment 
of education through land grants to the new states were definite 
acts to promote a new and needed program to which the society 
of the day had been resistent. In effect, these provisions were a 
protest by the federal government against the all too prevalent 
notion and practice that basic education was to be available only 
to the select few. 

Similarly, the Morrill Act of 1862 was a protest against the then 
too current practice of limiting higher education to a select few 
and in studies usually unrelated to the social and individual needs 
of a growing scientific, agricultural, and industrial nation. To 

use the words of Mr. Morrill, 
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The fundamental idea was to offer an opportunity in every State for a 
liberal and larger education to large numbers, not merely to those des¬ 
tined to sedentary professions, but to those much needing higher in¬ 
struction for the world's business, for industrial pursuits and professions 
of life.® 

From tliis and other statements of Mr. Morrill, as well as from 
the text of the legislation, it is apparent that the creation of the 
land grant colleges had three purposes; 

1. A protest against the then characteristic dominance of the classics 
in higher education. 

2. A desire to develop, at the college level, instruction relating to 
the practical activities of life. 

3. An attempt to offer to those belonging to the industrial classes 
preparation for the “professions of life.” 

• The emphasis in the legislation was on the class or group from which 
students came, rather than one towards which they were headed. The 
land-grant institutions were meant to be colleges for those from the 
industrial groups. The clear intent was that they should provide liberal 
and technical, including professional, preparation at the college level 
for the large middle class. These institutions represented a protest 
against the classical type of institution, which in that day offered vir¬ 
tually the only higher education available in the United States, and 
wliich, in general, ser\'ed the leisure class and the professions as dis- 
tinguished from the ranlc and file . . . the land-grant colleges have un¬ 
doubtedly been potential factors in the democratization of higher 
education.’^ 

Thus we see in this act a promotion of a socially desirable end 
which the institutionalized education of the country had, in large 
measure, failed to recognize; a protest, implemented by the fed¬ 
eral government, against formalized higher education as it then 
existed. 

The encouragement of agricultural experiment stations in the 

® Justin S. Morrill, An Address in Behalf of the Unwersitij of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, Burlington, Vt., Free Press Association, 1888. 

" The Advisory Committee on Education, The Land Grant Colleges Staff 
Study No. 10, Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1939, p. 11. 
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land grant colleges by the Hatch Act of 1887 was in response to 
the unmet needs of the rapidly expanding agriculture of the na¬ 
tion. The hit-or-miss rule-of-thumb methods of agriculture 
needed to give way to scientific agriculture. The decreasing acre 
yield of crops in older areas was becoming apparent, as well as 
the need for development of new and better crops suited to our 
increasing land usage. What had been considered the isolated 
problem of the individual fai-mer was fast becoming a problem of 
social and economic import to the countiy at large. One of the 
early teachers at Iowa State College of Agriculture, Professor 
Roberts, had aptly said, “. . . I began to tell my students what I 
knew about farming. It did not take me long to run short of ma¬ 
terial and then I began to consult the library. I might as well 
have looked for cranberries on the Rocky Mountains as for mate¬ 
rial for teaching agriculture in that library.” ® 

Although the Hatch Act does not represent the degree of pro¬ 
test against institutionalized edueation as is evident in the Morrill 
Act, it does indicate a sensitiveness on the part of the federal gov¬ 
ernment to a very realistic need. 

The development of the agricultural extension service by the 

Smith-Lever Act of 1914 was an added federal response in fmther- 
ing a need which had previously been recognized in the Hatch 
Act of 1887. To a considerable degree the agricultural experi¬ 
ment work was **cloistered ’ in the land grant colleges. In order 
to become effective it had to get out to the glass lOots of the 
faiTns. In a sense the federal encouragement of the agricultuial 
extension serxdce was a protest against the tendency to formalize 
research findings in the field of agriculture. It was a distinct 
move on the part of the federal government, in co-operation with 
the states, to become realistic in respect to the problem of agri¬ 
cultural education for the masses on the faims. 

What has been said about the Morrill Act of 1862 as a protest 
against the too formal higher education of that day can similaily 
be said to a considerable extent of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

® Isaac P. Roberts. Autobiugraphij of a Farm Boy, J. B. Lyon Company. 
Albany, 1916, p. 160. 
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for the dex elopment of the nation’s secondary schools. This insti¬ 
tution was de\ eloped initially to prepare youth for entrance into 
colleges and universities. Originally attended by a select few, 
during the late 19th century and early part of the 20th century it 
rapidly became a school for the masses. The phenomenal growth 
of this institution in American life, and its subsequent need to 
change its program of studies and its methods has been one of the 
major concerns of educators of our day. The social lag of this 
institution, in permitting its earher purpose to dominate its pro¬ 
gram, had resulted in much discussion among both educators and 
la\Tnen, but the resulting change had been a disappointment to 
many. What only a few secondary schools were willing or able 
to do by their owm initiative was spread to many schools by the 
co-operative promotion of vocational education directly traceable 
to the Smith-Hughes program. There is considerable evidence 
that the vocational education program sponsored by the Smith- 
Hughes Act was a protest against academic formalism in the sec¬ 
ondary schools of the nation. That the somewhat rigid nature of 
the prescribed \’ocational program makes it diflBcult to extend it 
to many of the secondary schools, particularly smaller schools, and 
that it sometimes tends to segregate the “vocational” from the 
“academic” pupils, thus not meeting a balanced need of the ma¬ 
jority of pupils, is still a matter of concern to those interested in 
the proper balanced development of secondary education. 

There are those students of the problem who believe that the 
CCC and the development of special schools under the NYA are 
similar indications that our secondary and higher institutions of 
learning have so formalized themselves that they fail to meet the 
needs of a substantial portion of our youth population. These 
students saw in these depression emergency institutions a symp¬ 
tom of social rebeUion against institutions which wish to remain 
respectable in their academic tradition, unreahstic in respect to 

the actual needs of youth in a changing social, economic, and 
technical day. 

Programs of education recently initiated by the federal gov¬ 
ernment are more difficult to interpret in terms of their purposive 
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significance to education in the states. The school lunch program 
initiated to furnish a worthy outlet for surplus foods and to fur¬ 
nish work relief to the unemployed, has recently given move em¬ 
phasis to the factor of physical well-being of children. As such 
it has met a need which has not been properly cared for by state 
and local agencies in many localities. Its brief history, however, 
leads one to doubt whether it has been motivated primarily by a 
federal desire to overcome malnutrition among children. 

The very recent extensive use of the higher institutions of the 
land for federally sponsored research projects might be inter¬ 
preted as an encouragement to these institutions to meet the cur¬ 
rent and expanding scientific needs of the country in more effec¬ 
tive manner. It is difficult to impute motive and purpose when 
considerable of this activity is inv’^olved with the national defense. 

The schools of the country have sometimes been laggard in 
using modern motivating implementation in the teaching of the 
usual subjects of the curriculum. Certainly the activities of the 
CAA and of the Treasury Department in promoting the introdue- 
tion of live and timely implementation in the curricula is a help 
to such schools as may have been laggard in this regard. These, 
however, should be classified more as an effort to promote a cause 
than as federal assistance to overcome a social lag in the schools. 

It will not serve the purposes of this report to attempt further 
determination of purpose for each federal activity which con¬ 
cerns the regularly constituted schools of the nation. Suffice it 
to say that, in general, the older forms of assistance to education 
by the federal government have been definite encouragement to 
promote much-needed educational activities and reform which 
the states either did not or which they thought they could not do 
for themselves. The early land grants for the support of “com¬ 
mon schools” were the backbone for development of our state 
public school systems. This is the only genuinely general sup¬ 
port which has been given to public schools. To a large extent 
this federal program was the basis for the development of initia¬ 
tive and responsibility for public education in states. It was in 
line with good public policy. 
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The land and money grants to land grant colleges, the experi¬ 
ment stations, the agricultural extension service, and the federal 
support for \ ocational education all injected, to a greater or lesser 
degree, a federally preconcehed curricular or subject-area pur¬ 
pose into education in the states. The states did not have to 
accept these programs, though all of them did. The initiative 
for program operation was gi\’en to the states. The land grant 
colleges ha\e been an outstanding example of federal promotion 
of state leadership and initiative. The ^'ery large local support 
as compared with the relati\ elv small present federal assistance is 
witness to this fact. Although the.se programs have all promoted 
a definite and specific purpose in education—a purpose which 
under complete state and local initiative had too often been lack¬ 
ing—it cannot be said that it was either contrary to state interests 
or good federal policy for the government to undertake these 
projects. They have had an exeellent over-all good efiFect on 
education. We have demonstrated through these programs that 
the federal government can promote specific causes in the field of 
education whereby initiative and responsibility can be properly 
retained by the states. In respeet to these programs, our prob¬ 
lem is primarily one of balancing the federal eoncern that funds 
be used to promote the purposes for which intended with that of 
maximum development of initiative and leadership on the state 
and local level. Too great stress on the former can negate the 
latter. The development of more initiative and leadership on 
the state and local level is the best long-range insurance that fed¬ 
eral funds will be used for the purposes for which they are in¬ 
tended. It is also good social policy, particularly in our form of 
government. 

The educational programs of the CCC and NYA are in a dif¬ 
ferent classification. In spite of long reeognition of the growing 
gap betw^een time of leaving formal education and of entering 
emplo\Tnent, and of much discussion of the need for work-related 
experiences in education and education-related experiences in 
work, the rank and file of sehools and colleges of the country have 
preferred to remain close in their rather narrow groove of formal- 
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i/od rtlutatinn lor thr more* academicaUy receptive yowtli Tu 
l)t‘ Miie, some few schools and c-ollcges have deviaU'd from the 
usual puttcni, luit they are c.vcx* 
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the depression the federal gosenimeiit undertook its msn pro¬ 
gram for these \outh. The CCCJ. tt>nceived to use rmemploy '' 
Noutli in eoiiservation of our natural resources, soon Isecarnc an 
educational institution. The NYA ultimately established a fed¬ 
eral sN steni of \ oc ational schools paralleling the regtdar voetitional 
schools of the country. We beliese, as fine as these instit»itions 
were in luceting the problems invoUed in a sery direct manner, 
that grt'ater strength ss'oidd result to the total educational pro¬ 
gram of the country if. in the future, the regularly constituted in¬ 
stitutions of tlie etjuntry would be encouraged and challenged to 
meet such problems. The educational, social, and economic prob¬ 
lems wliicb brougbt tbe CCC» and tbc ^s^ .A into being still exist, 
though somewhat more dormant in good economic times. Many 
schools still go their wav of relative unawareness to the problem. 
Because the federal government undertook these programs by 
itself, there is little residue of leadership at the state and local 
les els bv wliich the good features of these programs can lx? used 
to supplement or influence existing programs. The federal pa¬ 
ternalistic approach has negated probabilities of state leadership 
and responsibility to make the needed reforms. The federal gov¬ 
ernment has effectively promoted other rather revolutionary 
chamres in education which have had lasting effect when it has 
encouraged the states to take initiative and responsibility. We 

believe the latter to be the best long-range approach. 

Historically, then, we find that the federal government has pro¬ 
moted a number of worthv changes in state and higher institu¬ 
tional educational programs. To the degree that these have^ 
couraged state and local initiative and leadership they have been 
well Jithin our cxincept of the place of the federal govemm^t in 
educaHon. To as great a degree as is possible, consistent wth 
federal necessity of ascertaining that funds are used for t e pw 
poses for which they base been designated, responsibiuty or 
federally promoted programs should be decentralized to state an 
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local educational authorities. The more general the purpose of 
federal funds, tlie greater the amount of leadership and initiative 
that can be gix'en to the local educational agencies. 

It becomes clear that the federal educational interest is much 
concerned with strong educational leadership in states. As long 
as we have professionally weak state departments of education it 
will be necessary to exercise more federal supervision in our pro¬ 
grams for public schools than we think desirable. More federal 
supervision means more of the tendency to use bureaucratic types 
of organization and control. We must search for more efiFective 
ways of ehminating this vicious circle. A higher tvpe of federal 
leadership and promotion to encourage states to assume more re¬ 
sponsibility and leadership is desirable if we would correct this 
situation. Some further considerations in this connection will be 
treated in the next two chapters. 


chapter 12. PRESENT EEFECT OF FEDERAL EDU¬ 
CATIONAL ACTIVITIES ON ELEMEN¬ 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


We wish that each state had one strong o^^er-all planning and 
administering agency for all of its schools, from kindergarten 
through graduate schools. Such an organization would simplify 
the development of criteria for educational activities of the federal 
government as they affect the regularly constituted schools and 
colleges in the states. Many direct dealings with schools and 
higher institutions could be ehminated. Much of tire now nec¬ 
essary specificity of present assistance to states could be removed. 
The number of educational agencies within states tlirough which 
federal agencies deal could be reduced. Planning with states 
regarding their total educational needs could be facilitated. 

Although such a state educational organization may be a goal 
for future attainment, a realistic approach must recognize that, 
although all but nine of our states now have state boards of edu¬ 
cation directing the responsibilities of the public schools, seldom 
do these boards have any over-all responsibility for higher educa¬ 
tion as well. Due to this, we find it necessary to treat the prob¬ 
lem of elementary and secondary schools in a different manner 
than we treat .higher institutions. The latter wiU be discussed 

in Chapter 13. . 

The status of state departments of education, responsible 

public schools, may be noted from a few statistics. In SI states 

members of the state board of education ate appointed by Hte 

eovemor, sometimes with senate consent. Other ^ ‘ 

elected, ex officio, or a combination of these. Qualifications or 
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board members are surprisingly low. Sixteen states mention no 
qualifications. Four require residence only. Only three states 
have any educational requirement for membership, although in 
actual practice a substantial majority of members do have educa¬ 
tion beyond secondary school. All states hav'e a chief state school 
officer either by constitution or by statute. College requirements 
are stated for this official in 11 states. In five states he must hold 
the highest grade educational certificate required in the state. 
Educational experience is required in nine states. No quahfica- 
tions are mentioned in thirteen states. Tlie state board or the 
governor specify the requirements in six states. In 31 states this 
official is elected, in eight he is appointed by the state board, the 
governor appoints in eight states, and in one state the governor 
and the state board jointly appoint this chief state school officer. 
His term of office varies from one year to four years or for an in¬ 
definite period. The median salary for this office is $5,000. In 
only 16 states do professional staff members in the department of 
education have tenure. Staffs vary in size from one emplovee to 
each 1,219 school-age children in Delaware to 22,523 in Kansas. 
There is often divided responsibility with other boards or with 
otlier state officials in matters which concern the conduct or ad¬ 
ministration of the public schools.^ 

What is the effect of federal educational activities upon the 
regularly constituted elementary and secondary schools of the 
country? 


I. By-passing of State Departments of Education 

While we recognize that a strong state department of education 
is essential, various federal agencies have been guilty of weaken¬ 
ing potentialities for this strength by direct dealing with public 
schools and school systems within states. In other cases federal 
activities in education or closely related thereto have been di- 

Rcsponsihillfy of the Stoics in Educotion: The Eouvth R, Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, April 1947, pp. 12, 
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rectcd through state groups other than the state Ijoarcls of educa¬ 
tion. While the U.S. Office of Education has traditionally car¬ 
ried on its activities through its counterpart in the states, tlic- state 
hoards and/ or departments of education, it is only natuial \^hen 
“non-educationar’ federal agencies are involved that they te nd to 

through their i*ion-educational counteiptirts on tla state 
The dispersion of educational acti\ itit*s in the fc d( ral go\ - 
oronient has tended to encourage similai and e\cn moic undesir¬ 
able dispersion at the state operational level. In tho.se cases 
where co-ordination is desirable, as for instance between state 
educational and health agencies in developing a school program in 
health, certainly that co-ordination should start on the federal 


level. 

The by-passing of the state educational agencies in direct deal- 
jrjgs between federal agencies and local schools and communities 
on educational matters became rather rife during the depression. 
The WPA established nursery schools with little or no prior clear¬ 
ance with state educational agencies. Instead of making funds 
available to the states for establishment and operation the nursery 
schools were operated directly by the federal agency. Similai ly, 
WPA funds were used for various types of adult education, but 
seldom through state educational agencies. The NY A, as re¬ 
lated above, similarly by-passed state departments of education. 
The PWA particularly in its earlier years of operation ignored 
state educational agencies in setting up school building construc¬ 
tion projects. As a result, situations occurred where buildings 
were more elaborate than needed, and where buildings were not 


placed in locations of greatest need. 

The Lanham Act assistance to schools for buildings, mainte¬ 
nance, and operation similarly by-passed state departments of 
education in dealing directly with local schools and communities 
particularly in its earlier years. No really satisfactor\^ arrange¬ 
ment for co-ordination with the U.S. Office of Education or with 
state departments of education was ever worked out. Enginee 
in a “non-educational” federal agency were all too often attempt¬ 
ing to determine school needs and procedures. In reviewing t e 
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program in 1943 one writer concluded that, “The entire situation 
could hardly have been more absurd.”" 

The Depai'tment of Agricidture has had to leam the hard way 
that its school lunch program should operate through state de¬ 
partments of education. Its earlier direct dealings wdth school 
systems in local communities, and even with indhddual schools 
within school systems have given way more recently to primary 
deahngs through state departments of education. Much damage 
had been done to the prestige and resultant strength of state de¬ 
partments of education in the meantime. Some state depart¬ 
ments of education have subsequently found it difficult to assume 
the sudden increased load of administration, making it necessary 
for the Department of Agriculture to make many audits in local 
communities. 

The citizenship training program of the Immigration Service, 
Department of Justice, has worked both with state and local 
school systems. Essentially this is a part of the adult education 
program which should be sponsored and planned at the state 
le\’el. By dealing directly with local schools we chisel away the 
basis for development of initiative and leadership in state de¬ 
partments of education. The CAA program for promotion of 
aviation education and Treasury Department program for school 
savings and thrift education have usually worked through state 
departments of education, thus building strength where it belongs. 

In the numerous programs for education of children on special 
federal properties and reservations we find a large variety of sit¬ 
uations extending from complete anangement with the state de¬ 
partment of education as in the Atomic Energy Commission Han¬ 
ford (Washington) project, to total neglect or by-passing of the 
state department of education in making arrangements or failing 
to make arrangements with local school districts. The failure of 
tlie federal government to have a comprehensive pohcy in respect 
to this problem has been an embarrassment to many state depart¬ 
ments of education. Direct dealings with school districts have 

^ Edgar L. Morphet, “We Have Federal Control of Education,” American 
School Board Journal, July 1943, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
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not enhanced the leadership or initiati\c of state educational 
agencies. What has been said of this problem applies to some 
extent to the Indian Sendee of the Department of the Interior. 
However, the recent pohey of this agency to xnakc an increasing 
number of contracts with state dt'partments of education is sig¬ 
nificant. It should be noted, however, that the Indian Service 
made contracts with over 1,100 indiv-idual school districts in 1947. 
A comprehensive federal policy in these regards is needed, with 
increasing recognition of the state educational agencie.s through 
which over-all planning and assistance should be carried out. 

The labor apprenticeship program of the Department of Labor 
promotes agreements for apprentice training witlr too little regard 
for state or local educational agencies in spite of the fact that the 
subsequent apprentice program is supposed to utilize vocational 
school facilities. It is believ^ed that all parties concerned would 
be benefited if this program were geared so that it could not com¬ 
pletely by-pass the state departments of education. 

Non-educational agencies of the federal government, when 
given educational responsibilities which concern the regular 
elementary and secondary schools of the country, practically al¬ 
ways tend to by-pass state educational agencies. Particularly is 
this likely to be true in the initial stages of their operations until 
pressures can be brought on them to do otherwise. Often these 
agencies have been accustomed to direct operations and they do 
not realize the tradition as well as basic philosophy and Constitu¬ 
tion which differentiate education from other fields of activity m 
this respect. Some of the most unwarranted federal controls of 
education in the states have crept in by this means. These activi¬ 
ties have raised fears of federal domination in education. 
most important, they have discouraged rather than encouraged Ae 
assumption of educational leadership and initiative by state edu¬ 
cational agencies. 

It must not be assumed that the federal government is nece 
sarily the culprit in the matter. In many states tlie departments 
of education have been so inadequately set up either in admmisfra- 
tive relationships, staffs, or support that they have been una e 
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to dtoome desired respon^ihilitie*;. If a feu states are unal>le to 
operate a federalis sponsored prop^m effeetis eJy. the tendency 
nia\ be to b\-pa.ss all state tlepartiiu nts in the interest of nni- 
formity. This tends to reduce state ctlueational initiative and 
respoiisihibty. It is a vicious circle. States must realise that it 
is their initial n^sponsibility to develop strentith for educational 
It'adrrvhip and initiative. The federal pivemment may then do 
its part in reversing tliis v icious circle. 


II. OvEPt-APPivc OF FvvcnoNS 


In a sen>o, every situation cited in tlie suh-<;ection al>ove is 

it 

an overlappinc in that each involves a contact uith scluxils on 
an educational matter. Also a nmnh<T of tlu* federal agencies 
are taking en functions which would U tter be left to state 
depftrtments of fdiicatum. Main of these state dejrartments are 
eqviipped to handle tire matters involved. Those which are not 
ibouki be so equipjxd. If we would spend an eijnal energv and 
iupport to gaiii the nettled strength in state dep.'irtnn“nts of ednea- 
tion, much of our probk in woiili! lx* sol\'t*d. W'e hav'e over- 

bi tween functions performed bv the federal government 

and thoM* vvhich should lie perfonned bv state departments of 
edocatiiwi 


At least fonrtci n <!< jiartmeuts or indepi ndcxit agencies of the 
gov mimi nt are c-urrei^il'. npt'r.iting programs u hich impinge nptm 
state or kx'al sch»x>l sysltins in matters conimird with t leinentarv 
or secondary edticatiofi. Some of these departmi'iits or agcncit'S 
have several sub-agencies each de aling with school matters. No 
wondtr lliat tlie .\.itional rouiuril of Chief Slate School Officers 
has eoinplaim-d of piec* .Tveal Fediral ericroacliinent,” * lack of 
Irdtral jxrlicy in education and tha c<-nv<*tpient confusion in deal¬ 
ing s ;th so nunv edtK'aliixtal aecnek-s. 

AU!;chi0i eacli fif tfre ahm^e aopiicies HsiAf frY 

Lil ‘iw fkrfdilmri ti 


'jyxLil 1^5* m j>n:^>lem in ednc^iticm. thus creating what miglit 


fl 


■/T). 



.ill • I'f Chu'f v Oiil ixm. R«fpi»Ti'» from tfie Buf- 

wtnvL" SchmJ l.ih . April arxl Mav 5946. 
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be called administrative rather than functional overlapping, the 
latter exists as well. Long befoi'e the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture started its school lunch program the Office of Education 
was equipped with staff and had put out a number of publications 
for assistance to schools in developing the school lunch and nutri¬ 
tion activities. While thousands of schools now participate in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture school lunch program, other thou¬ 
sands do not and naturallv look to the U.S. Office of Education for 
assistance and advice. Both offices are interested in proper facili¬ 
ties for school lunch programs. Both are interested in proper diet 
and in school lunch administration. Even Congressmen, who had 
a part in placing the school lunch program in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, refer many of their requests for information con¬ 
cerning school lunches to the U.S. Office of Education! The 

c> 

natural confusion which results to states in seeking advice from 
federal sources is not good. 

There is an increasing tendency for the program of the USDA 
extension service and that of the vocational education programs 
in agriculture and home economics sponsored by the Office of 
Education to overlap. Each has a youth progiam. Each is in the 
field of adult education. In 1928 a memorandum of understand¬ 
ing was developed which defined tlie areas of operation of each 
program and recommended joint committees at federal and state 
levels “to meet from time to time as may be necessary to promote 
mutual understanding.” * As far as can be determined, no such 
meetings were ever held by the federal committee, although an 
effort was made to convene in 1948. We beheve the approach of 
this memorandum to have been wrong, however. Rather than 
attempt to build fences between the two programs, it is our belief 
that each has much to contribute to the other. It would be better 
policy to locate means of making the two programs mutually sup¬ 
porting. 

* Memorandum of Understanding Relative to Smith-Hughes and Smith- 
Lever Relationships in Agriculture, signed by representatives of U.S. Dept, 
of Agriculture and Federal Botird for Vocational Education, Washington, 

D.C., December 20, 1928, p. 7. 
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The 4-H Club program, sponsored b\' the USDA through its 
extension service and extending to the local communities by way 
of the land grant colleges, enrolls some 1,600,000 boys and girls. 
The club work of the Office of Education is closely associated with 
its vocational education programs in high schools. It operates 
at the state level through the state boards for vocational educa¬ 
tion. Its four clubs, enrolling over 500,000 youth, are Future 
Fanners of America (boys), Future Homemakers of America 
(girls). New Future Farmers of America (Negro boys), and New 
Future Homemakers of America (Negro girls). On the adult 
le\'el the extension service operates through the county agents 
and home demonstrators, dealing with individuals or groups 
largely through demonsti’ations or more informal meetings. The 
N'ocational education program is more involved with formal class 
situations and associated individual farm or home projects. The 
vocational education program in agiiculture operates in ov’er 
8,000 high schools and the Extension Service is in over 3,000 
counties of the country. 

In many localities there is harmonious and well-correlated re¬ 


lationship between these two federally supported progi'ams in co¬ 
operation with states. In others there are repeated claims that 
rural youth enrolled in vocational classes are denied the privilege 
of joining 4—H Clubs even though different projects would be used 
in the supervised training under each program; that some county 
extension workers discourage 4-H Club members from enrolling in 
vocational classes; that vocational teachers sometimes sponsor 
and direct activities in their communities which are not definite 


parts of systematic classroom work, thus overlapping with ex¬ 
tension workers; or that county extension workers conduct train¬ 
ing schools for adults on an organized basis comparable to voca¬ 
tional training classes. All too often individuals responsible for 
these two closely related programs are not acquainted with each 
other and have never discussed their mutual problems. Although 
the agents, demonstrators, and teachers of these programs are 
largely the products of the land grant colleges, these two federally 
supported progianis often compete for tlieir services. 
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There are those wlio belie\e that the solution is to transfer the 


program in v'ocational agriculture from tlie U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion to the Department of Agriculture. With these we cannot 
agree, although it must be admitted that the Department of Agri¬ 
culture seems to ha\’e been more successful in getting adequate 
federal support for its activities titan has the Office of Education. 
If we were to make this transfer, we should then have to be con¬ 
sistent bv transferriim the trade and industrial vocational educa¬ 


tion to the Department of Labor, the vocational education in dis¬ 
tributive occupations to the Department of Commerce, the voca¬ 
tional guidance program might go to the U.S. Employment Service, 
and probablv the v'ocational education in homemaking would be 
transferred to another di\ ision of the Department of Agriculture. 
We thus multiply rather than diminish the number of non-edu- 


cational agencies dealing \vith tlic schools in the states. We 
ehminate any semblance of o\'er-all federal-state development in 


the promotion of \'Ocational education. We create more over¬ 
lapping in federal staff and services. We fail to recognize that 
basically these two programs have different philosophies and 
modes of operation. We may lose considerable of the drive and 
zeal developed through the loyalties to these separate programs. 
We further complicate administratix'e matters at the state level, as 
the USDA operates through the land grant colleges in its exten¬ 
sion program and would probably prefer to operate vocational 
agriculture through the same state agency. We thus withdraw 
the program from the state departments of education, making the 
federal derehetion in weakening this state agency e\en more 
aggra^ ated. The alternative of ha\'ing the USDA deal through 
the state departments of education for this program multiplies 
the difficulHes invobed. We believe that the removal of the 
program in vocational agriculture from the federal educational 
agency would be detrimental to the best interests of education in 
the states. A similar suggestion that the agricultural extension 
service be transferred to the Office of Education has little to com¬ 


mend it for similar and other reasons. 

Had the original plan, which seems to have been taken for 
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ijrjnted b\ those \\ ho were de\ eloping the idea of a federal agri¬ 
cultural extension ser\ ic‘e in 1911 (the progiani was established 
bv Con'^ress in 1914), ',ione into effect much of our current diffi- 
culties would be solved. This report of the Committee on Exten¬ 
sion Work to the Association of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations dated Nov'embcr 15—1<, 1911, at Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, (page 26) stated: 

Each agricultural high school or department of agriculture in a public 
high school will naturally develop as the extension center. To preserv'e 
its own \ italitv, it must li\ e close to the community and the communitv' 
problems, and do a large amount of extension work on its own responsi¬ 
bility. But your committee believes that the agricultural high school or 
agricultural department ought also to be a center for the extension 
service of the agricultural college, not primarily for the benefit of the 
college, but in order that the extension work of the school may be sup¬ 
plemented and ejiforced by that of the college. Almost incv’itably the 
c'ollege will gather about itself the leading experts of the state. These 
men may not always know the local conditions so intimately as the 
faculty of the schew)! mav' know them, but they are more likely to be 
expert in special lines than are members of the faculty of the local 
school. Therefore, the two enterprises must be correlated. 

In Chapter 7 we outlined the plan of present co-ordination of 
the institutional on-farm program for v’eterans, wherein the same 
agencies that are inv olv ed with this problem appear to be working 
out an excellent co-ordinated activity. We see no reason why 
schools with their facilities in staff and equipment and extension 
service personnel with their excellent understanding of rural and 
farm problems could not co-ordinate for the mutual advantage 
of all. Certainly the rural high school, sometimes referred to as 
the most neglected unit in the American school system, could 
draw much from the problems of community and fann life to 
revitalize its educational experiences by such co-ordination. 
Kindred adv'antages should accrue to the e.xtension service. 

from th<* federal liwr-*! there has been little incentiv^e for such 
co-ordiiration. We suggest that co-ordinated planning at the fed¬ 
eral, state, and local levels will do much to solve these problems. 
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Just becatise the bathwater is dirty we should not throw out the 
baby with the bath. Better dry the baby and get clean bath¬ 
water. Drying the baby involves finding the areas of mutual in¬ 
terest and co-ordination which can be of mutual benefit to the two 
programs. Getting clean bathwater involves implementation for 
continued co-ordination. We believe the plan recommended for 
co-ordinating apprenticeship training with vocational education 
at the close of Chapter 5 w'ill be effectiv'e for this problem. 

We have already pointed out that there is overlapping between 
federal agencies in programs to piomote curriculum in the elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools of the states. The CAA in its pro¬ 
gram to promote aviation education overlaps to some degree with 
the promotion of vocational education through the U.S. Office of 
Education. While the Office of Education through its divisions 
of elementary and secondary education has an interest in serving 
schools in the states in geneial matters of curriculum and has a 
small staff to accomplish this purpose, progiams in thrift educa¬ 
tion, aviation education, and citizenship education are promoted 
independently by the Treasury, Commerce, and Justice Depart¬ 
ments respectively. Should it be necessary for schools in states 
to seek curricular service in these three special fields from non- 
educational agencies of the government, while dealing with the 
U.S. Office of Education in respect to curricular assistance in 
general? Is this a good procedure in encouraging the states to 
develop a well-rounded curriculum, with over-all planning to meet 
the needs of their youth? Does it strengthen initiative and re¬ 
sponsibility in the states to have four federal agencies operating 
in the field of curriculum? We think the answer to these ques¬ 
tions in the long run must be in the negative. 

It is believed that the federal government should place basic 

responsibility in the federal educational agency for matters in¬ 
volving curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools of t le 
country. This need not preclude much which might be of va ue 
in assistance from essentially non-educational agencies of the 
government, working through the Office of Education for over¬ 
all co-ordination. 
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The slight overlapping between the apprentice training pro¬ 
gram of the Department of Labor and the vocational education 
program of the OjBBce of Education has been discussed in Chapter 
5 together with suggestions for impro\'ement of their relationship. 
Any diflRculties which may be involved are more evident at the 
operational level in states and localities than on the federal level. 
It is believed that such confusion or conflict between these pro¬ 
grams as e.xists in the states can be overcome by co-ordination 
to the mutual advantage of each. There is no reason to believe 
that they should be placed under a unified control at the federal 

level. 

The overlapping between various educational functions of dif¬ 
ferent agencies of the federal government has created a number 
of situations which are not in the best interests of education in 
the states. Divided authority on the federal level has sometimes 
been mirrored in similar divided authority on the state level. 
Failure to co-ordinate adequately at all levels has resulted in 
confusion and failure to reap all of the advantages at the opera¬ 
tional lev^el which might have been evident. We believe that 
these situations should be corrected both in the federal interest 
and in the state and local interest. 

III. Curricular Balance 

While we agree that the federal government, particularly in 
historical retrospect, has been effective in the promotion of im¬ 
portant special aspects of education which had often been neg¬ 
lected by states, we would also caution that the promotion of 
special aspects only may over the years have an undesirable effect 
upon balance of curricular emphasis. Education in the states 
must be based on our great need for a high and effective general 
and civic literacy. This is also in the federal interest. In 1949 
we had $28,039,000 of federal money available to promote special 
aspects of curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the country at large, of which $27,128,000 was in grants to states 
for vocational education. During this same year the only federal 
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activities wliich had specific concern for tlie general welfare and 
promotion of curriculum in the elementary' and secondary schools 
of the land were the programs of the dis isions of elementary and 
socondarv education in the U.S. Office of Education. For tliese 


,000 


all to he expended on the federal le\ el. Onr generosity with fed¬ 
eral vocational funds has generallv built the state dis isions of \oca- 
tional education as the largest in state departments of education. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce reports 14 states in which the 
number of emplov’ees desoting full time to vocational education 
in state departments of education either equals or exceeds the 
number of full-time employees in all other aspects of education 
within these departments. In 19 added states at least one-half as 
many employees of state departments of education are in the 
vocational field as in the other fields combined. 

The dixisions of the U.S. Office of Education devoted to general 
curricular serxice or promotion are disproportionately small as 
compared xx’ith the Dix'ision of Vocational Education. The latter 
had ax'ailable the sum of $511,000 for its operations in 1949, as 
compared xxith the $363,000 for general actixities in elementary 
and secondarv' education as indicated abox^e. The Dixision of 


Vocational Education had ox'er txx^o and a half times more funds 
ax ailable to administer one specific phase of secondary education 
than the Dix ision of Secondary Education had in promotion of 
general aspects of secondarv' education. It is natural that this 
same situation should be reflected in states. Such administrative 
imbalance both at tlie federal and at the state lexel is a matter 
of genuine concern to tliose who desire curricular balance in our 

schools. 

This is definitely not an argument against federal participation 
in the field of vocational education. It is merely to point up the 
fact tliat the federal government, by its lack of concern for the 
totahty of education, has been a potential factor in dex eloping a 
state of curricular imbalance in the states. Realistically w'e must 

® Respotisibilitij of the States in Education: The Fourth R, Chamber of 
Comiiierce of the United States, pp. 3/—38. 
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admit that the promotion of special causes or specialized aspects 
of education has been of greater concern to the Congress than have 
the interests of a well-rounded program to meet the basic edu¬ 
cational needs of the youth of the nation. VVe have implemented 
state development in one field without suflficient concern for 
general educational leadership in states. 

Emphatically it must be said that curricular balance certainly 
involves an adequate program of vocational education. Inquiry 
has been made at a number of points as to whether a relaxation 
of some of the specific requirements of the federal vocational edu¬ 
cation program would be in the best public interest. There is a 
considerable belief among those responsible for this program at 
the state level that the time is not ripe for a diminution of federal 
controls. These individuals in general feel that much that is val¬ 
uable has come with federal controls and that these gains might be 
wiped out in states where geneial leadership is not sufificiently 
broad to realize the importance of this program. They fear that 
the high standards of vocational proficiency training would be 
jeopardized; that a fusion with the program of general education 
might result which would diminish the eflFectiveness of this specific 
program; that vocational education might thus be made impotent 
to serve the needs of youth in equipping them to make a hveli- 
hood. They fear that the normal academically trained school ad¬ 
ministrator may not appreciate the significance of vocational edu¬ 
cation in our national life. In other cases they fear that politically 
selected state educational authorities might dissipate funds to less 
worthy causes or less worthy enterprises in the field of vocational 
education if federal requirements were relaxed. If these indi¬ 
viduals are correct, our program of education would then be in 
an opposite position of imbalance. 

We again come back to the problem of adequate development 
of leadership and initiative at the state level. Should federal 
vocational funds rehnquish their detailed controls, but continue 
as grants for the general support of vocational education, a num¬ 
ber of states could now take full responsibility for their vocational 
education programs with probably even more eflFective results than 
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In othrr 


those carried on under the present federal proi^ram. 
states, however, tliis would probably not be the case. 

Anotlier aspect of tbe prol)lcni must lx? mentioned. As there is 
considerable specificity in the progiani. derived l)oth from federal 
reouirements aixl recjuireinents whieh states write into thtir 
federally approved plans, it naturally lakes a considerable staff 
at both federal and state lev els to administer and supervise the 
activity. In a sense this staff may become a v ested interest which 
at least potentially may desire to perpetuate unnecessary d< tail 
in order to preserve positions. The administration and supervi¬ 
sion of detail also are often not conduciv e to the best interests of 
desirable leadership, initiative, and fruitful experimentation. In 
these respects again we have a potential vicious circle. 

What are the possible solutions of these problems as they con¬ 
cern vocational education? Several may be mentioned; (1) elimi¬ 
nate all controls and make grants to states only for the general sup¬ 
port of education; (2) eliminate detailed controls and make 
grants to states for the general support of vocational education; 

(3) attempt to build more effective ability in states to assume real 
professional leadership and initiative in all phases of their e uca- 
tional programs, including vocational education; (4) eliminate 

all federal support of education. 

The first has much to commend it. However, imti * ® ^ 

accomplished, the program of vocational education 
likely to suffer great losses. This is a goal tow^ds which we 
might vveU work, with the assumption that it might take a score 
of years to accompHsh. For the present it must be discarded^ 

The second is more feasible, but stiff inappropnate until the 
third is accomplished. However, this might be attamable in a 

"^Th^thlrd is essential if we would correct this and many other 

na«o„a, and s.a.e Merest. Mot. 

ov^ itTa denial of out extensive and beneficial histoncal trac¬ 
tion of federal concern for education. It fails to recognize 
rather startling difierences in the fiscal abilities of states to suppo 
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their own educational programs. It would perpetuate educa¬ 
tional inequality and hinder the advancement of those poorer 
states which now are making above average eflFort in the support 
of theii* educational programs. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that a combination of the 
second and third solutions offers our best chance of success. A 
federally sponsored program to strengthen state departments of 
education so tliat they may be able to assiune more rather than 
less initiative and responsibility in the conduct of their educa¬ 
tional programs including those programs supported by federal 
funds is essential if we would care for the immediate situation 
under discussion as well as manv other situations of concern to 

i 

m 

this report. It would probably be money in the federal pocket- 
book in the long run if a relatively small federal subsidy were 
granted to state departments of education for their general sup¬ 
port. Rewards other than monetary should far exceed any fed¬ 
eral saving involved. To insure that this grant is used for ap¬ 
propriate purposes it may be advisable to make it contingent 
upon the federal approval of a state organizational and functional 
plan. Such a plan should ha\’e considerable latitude within 

general minimal standards as specified by the federal educational 
agency. 

Tlie U.S. Office of Education should embark upon a major pro¬ 
gram of research, service, and leadership to give assistance to 
states in planning more eflfective state administration of educa¬ 
tion. The total educational enterprise of the federal government 
as it concerns elementary and secondary education in the states 
should be revised to strengthen rather than weaken state depart¬ 
ments of education. More funds should be given to the Office of 

Education so that it can render a balanced service to the states in 
educational matters. 

Under the plan as suggested it is assumed that possibly five 
years may be needed to accomplish the purpose. Immediate 
review by representatives of the federal program for vocational 
education, state chief school officers, and state directors of voca¬ 
tional education should be made to ascertain those federal con- 
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trols, if any, which can be relaxed at this time. A plan for the 
next five years should be developed. This plan should not only 
concern itself with relaxation of federal controls, but with other 
problems of the program, sueh as the extension of vocational edu¬ 
cation in agriculture to the approximately 8,000 rural high schools 
where it is not now in operation (another 8,000 schools do have 
the program, however), the alleged tendency of the program to be 
utilized more in wealthier areas than in poorer areas, or the de- 
sirabihty of closer association of the program in vocational educa¬ 
tion with the program in general education. 

IV. A Case Study 

In connection with this report a few members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education in New York were asked by the 
State Commissioner of Education to submit their reactions regard¬ 
ing the federal activities which concern the operations of their 
programs within the State. These comments are so pertinent in 
review of the federal activities as they concern the regular ele¬ 
mentary and seeondary schools of the country that excerpts are 
quoted therefrom. It will be noted that there is not complete 
agreement between these individuals on a number of points. 

Individual A: To an increasing extent the federal government, through 
the United States Office of Education and various other agencies, is 
being interjected into the state and local picture and current prospects 
£qj. ^ program of federal aid to education makes studies of this kind all 

the more necessary and important. 

... It is difficult in a brief memorandum to outline adequately cer¬ 
tain of the problems involved. ... For the puqooses you have re¬ 
quested, I shall limit myself in this memo to little more than a bare 

enumeration of the various problems as follows; 

1. The Lack of Balance in Federal Emphasis on Education. The 
concern and participation of the federal government in education have 
(Icvelopccl on the basis of isolating certain phases of education for par¬ 
ticular attention and assistance, depending upon the current popularity 
of these areas and the pressures exerted in tlieir behalf, as for example, 
in the fields of vocational education, vocational rehabilitaUon and 
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school lunch programs. The effect of this policy has been to seriously 
unbalance the administrative and supervisory structures of state and 
federal education agencies with distinctly unfavorable results. Ex¬ 
amples of the extent to which this lack of balance exists can be seen in 
the organization of this or any other state department. For example, 
we have a bureau chief and four supervisors for the field of agricultural 
education for a program serving approximately 20,500 students. On 
the other hand, we have one supervisor of English in the Division of 
Secondary Education despite the fact that approximately 1,000,000 
students study this key subject in the schools of New York. 

2. Arbitrary Federal Control Stultifies Development of State and 
Local Programs of Education. The best evidence of this problem can 
be seen in the lack of development of trade and industrial education 
in the small cities, villages and rural areas of this country. This is 
largely due to federal regulations which make it impractical, if not 
impossible, to develop sound programs of training in these fields in 
other than large urban areas. Attempts of the federal government to 
insure the proper expenditure of federal moneys frequently make it 
impossible to adapt programs to the needs of particular communities. 
As a result, for example, it has never been possible to develop indus¬ 
trial education in small cities and towns to the extent that employment 
opportunities in these areas warrant. 

3. Control of Educational Functions by Non~educational Federal 
Agencies. The history of the school lunch program under the admin¬ 
istration of the United States Department of Agriculture, and school 
construction in war production communities under P.W.A. are glaring 
examples of how federal authority can be used to by-pass state depart¬ 
ments of education, thus interfering seriously with state-wide plans and 
programs for the de\’elopment of education in the various communities. 

4. Failure of Federal Government to Consider Overall Needs of Ed¬ 
ucation. This problem is somewhat related to No. 1 above but differs 
in its application and effects. While there have been attempts in the 
past to plan a program of federal aid to education sufficiently broad 
in its aspects so as to permit each state and area to concentrate on its 
particular educational needs, no such program has yet received much 
consideration. Latest efforts (the Taft bill, for e.xample) are directed 
toward meeting the problem of teacher salaries. While this is prob¬ 
ably the No. 1 financial problem of education in most states, the fact 
remams that other needs, though becoming increasingly serious, are 
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ixiorc or less ignored. If we nre to lia\'e federiil aid for education, cind 
tliat aid is to be used with maximum efficiency, every state and com¬ 
munity should not be required to use that aid, say for teacher salaries, 
when as in the case of New York State, for example, school construc¬ 
tion, not teacher salaries, may be the most urgent problem. Another 
example of this difficulty has to do with the limitations placed on voca¬ 
tional subsidies. These subsidies are allocated to indixidual states 
with the pro\ ision, howexer, that they may be used only for salaries 
and teacher training activities. This policy assumes that all the states 
and communities already possess, or are in a position to acquire, the 
necessary facilities in which to offer programs of vocational education. 
This is simply not the case, with the result that considerable amounts 

of these funds are forfeited each vear bv certain states lacking voca- 

^ * 

tional facilities to those communities which, because of their superior 


ability to finance education, already possess the facilities for these 
programs. I do not have the information to substantiate this, but I am 
convinced that studies would show that a large portion of federal aid 
for vocational education is now going to communities and states best 


equipped to finance such programs on their own. 

There are other less fundamental problems involved and many rami¬ 
fications to those mentioned above. Because of the effect which fed¬ 
eral policies have on this particular branch of the Department, I shall be 
extremely interested in the progress of studies contemplated. . . . 

Individual B: During the years of the depression, as well as during 
the war-time period, numerous federal agencies used federal funds for 
so-called educational projects and serx’ices. These agencies, as you 
know, include W.P.A., N.Y.A., Federal Housing Authority, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in the distribution of surplus foods, later the [same 
Department] ... in the allocation of funds for the use of schools in 
maintaining school lunches, the allocation of funds by the Federal 
Security Agency for the education of physically handicapped children 
and the numerous Federal agencies that ha\'e been imohed in the 
allocation of excess and surplus federal properties and the preparation 
of plans and specifications for school buildings. The situation is e.x- 
tremely complex even to those officials in State offices who are supposed 
to be reasonably familiar with federal administrative practices. I am 
quite sure that a large part of our administrative difficulties in dealing 
with these agencies is due to the lack of [placing of authority in] . • 
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the United Suten Office of Education. A perfect example of th'is^i 
. . • was denx^sitrated when the administratioi) of the Federal 
Hd^hilttation Squire was taien away from tite Office of Education 
aatFlnade a sepontfe department in the Federal Security Agency. 

1 ha\e been rather intimately associated with the adinmistration of 

0 

the Snuth-Hughes Act and subsetpient acts providing federal aid for 
vocatianal educ^on. Hie purpose of the origiiuil Smith-Hughes Act 
to immote voeational education aiul vocational teacher training 
thioog^ the afkxvtioB of federal funds for these purposes to the \ arious 
states. At the time of the enactment of the original Smith-Hughes 
Law, vaeational educotuxi was m its infancy' and onlv a few states, in- 

Ni-w Yori 





pw jersey, Peunssivania. Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut Intliana and Wisconsin, had dexeloped vocational training pro- 
gramt and very little attention was being paid in tliose states to the 
preparation of vocatimial (eacliers with the exception of those traiiuxi 
4n the field of agriculture. 1 realize that many people complain alKuit 
,tha standanls imposed by' the federal goveniment in the administration 
of the vocatKioal edueatto»i acts. It is tnie. lioysey er, that all of those 


Uaiulards were based upon the evperience of the states, referred to 

ihos e at the time of tlw enactment of the origmal Smith-Hughes law. 

Tlie standaitL^’jmpn^'d hy the federal goy enmient under tlie old Fed- 

Board for Ynratiotial Education were those rixommeiided by' the 

^talt's that had made a b^gmtiing in th»* development of y'ocational 
ede<CBlion. 


f of the lime requirements in the clay yocational schools, I am 

•urr tWT^us lieen little crilicisin of tfie administration of these voca- 
tkaial acts. The federal laws are flexible that the state's are in a 
prnition to uar tlie money in a way that will most effectively promote 
if*e fcij^tei deyeJopment of yocational education. .Some of the more 
pnvgn-stiwe states -^ve encountered difficulties in persuading the 
l-mted States Office of Education to interpret its policies so as to make 
•* P^dble to utnfertake new aod ilesirahle ty'pe? of vocational e<luca- 
ta^. In our own State thb was particu’larly Inie in the field of tecli-^ 
nftal ediicatiofl beginning in lb*- early days of the development of our 
ffrfwMcal eduoBfiort, ofleritjg speciali/ed technical c^mises. until a later 
date tfi the deyelopmeut of post-secondary t^iinical training programs. 
Afl of these tec kdcaJ progranots trained young men. and tome women. 
Jar eotranoa into technkaal orcu|«tionf which did not require the old 
type of craft skdk. la fnioml, however, I am cons ince^ tliat the origi- 
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nal Federal Vocational Education Act which required: (1) the estab¬ 
lishment of teacher training programs one year prior to the establish¬ 
ment of vocational programs in the public schools; (2) the setting up of 
administrative and supervisory staffs in the state departments of educa¬ 
tion; and (3) the flexibility in the use of federal funds, was funda¬ 
mentally sound and did more than any single bit of federal legislation to 
promote a sound program of vocational education. I realize that many 
of the weak states bitterly resented being required to provide central 
office administrative and supervisory personnel. This was absolutely 
essential in the development of any reasonably uniform and funda¬ 
mentally sound program of vocational education. These same states 
would have welcomed federal funds for the development of similar 
central office personnel in the fields of elementary and secondary 

education. 

There is one other feature in the Federal Vocational Education Acts 
that is worthy of mention. All of the federal money apportioned to 
the states is in accordance with certain population ratios established 
in the federal acts. In other words, every state is guaranteed a given 
amount of money subject to the fluctuations which occur in population 
distribution in the states. As a result, the states can plan on a definite 
amount of federal aid for every ten year period. The slight changes 
in the allocation of federal funds occur after each federal census of 
population. From the standpoint of good state administration this is 
a fundamentally sound plan. It enables the states to promise to the 
public schools a definite amount of money for work carried on under 
the federal acts. It also enables the state departments of education to 
request state appropriations with reasonable assurance that the federal 
funds for the matching of state appropriations will be available. 

I mention this basis of apportioning federal funds because of the 
changed policy in Washington in regard to the allocation of federal 
grants. Since the early ’30’s most federal grants, and this statement 
does not particularly apply to education, are based upon evidence of 
need. As a result someone in Washington can determine from year 
to year the needs of a given state and allocate the funds on the basis of 
evidence of need. This has resulted in a control of the use of federal 
funds far in excess of anything that has been provided by the Federal 

Vocational Education Acts. 

The Federal Vocational Education Acts have been in operation or 
approximately thirty years and I am reasonably sure that the small 
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amount of federal money made available to the states has resulted in 
the de\’elopment of a \’ery comprehensive program of vocational educa¬ 
tion, including for the first time in the history of this country, voca¬ 
tional education opportunities ranging from courses in agriculture in a 
small rural high school to specialized technical training in large urban 
schools adapted to the interests and aptitudes of hundreds of thousands 
of vouth. The funds have also made it possible to develop through 
continuation, part-time schools and evening schools, continued educa¬ 
tional opportunities for hundreds of thousands of young people and 
adults whose chances for success in their chosen field of employment 
were greatly enhanced because of the special educational opportunities 
made av’ailable, in part at least, through the allocation of federal funds. 
It is quite possible through the experience of the past years, the Federal 
\"ocational Acts need to be amended to more adequately meet the pres¬ 
ent day vocational education needs of the country. For example, in 
the funds available for trade and industrial education, it is no longer 
necessarj' to ear-mark one-third of this money for part-time or continua¬ 
tion schools. Changed social and economic conditions, plus laws re¬ 
quiring boys and girls to remain in school until they are sixteen years 
of age, have eliminated the need for the continuation schools of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. These proposed changes, however, represent 
minor refinements of legislation that is basically sound. 


Individual C: From 1920, when our program [for vocational rehabili¬ 
tation] was first initiated, until 1943 all expenditures were on a dollar 
for dollar matching basis. Fifty per cent of the cost of administration, 
services and all otlier expenses were provided by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and fifty per cent by the State. Since 1943, following enactment 
of the Barden-La Follette amendments to the Federal Rehabilitation 
Law, the Federal Government has been furnishing funds to cover all 
administrative costs plus fifty per cent of the cost of case services. 
Under this financial arrangement the Federal Government has been 
providing seventy per cent or more of the funds used by the respective 
states. Naturally, this has resulted in more Federal control, particu¬ 
larly with respect to the use of Federal funds, and a set of rules and 

regulations has been issued by the Federal OflBce for the guidance of 
the states. 


However, the Federal Government has not interfered seriously with 
the administration of the programs in the states. They have not dupli- 
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cated personnel as in some other programs, but instead they have ad¬ 
hered to the policy that the states should operate their programs in ac¬ 
cordance with their own policies and procedures. Each operates in 
accordance with an approved Plan of Administration, and as long as 
the state has administered the program in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of its individual Plan no serious objections have been raised by 
the Federal Government. 

Those of us connected with the state programs have felt that the 
original rules and regulations, issued by the Federal Office in 1943, 
were rather complicated, somewhat difficult of interpretation and in¬ 
cluded statements of policy and certain recommended procedures as a 
part of the regulations. It was our opinion that the rules and regula¬ 
tions, being based on provisions of the law should include only regula¬ 
tions actually mandated by law. Our criticisms of the rules and regula¬ 
tions, have resulted in the issuance of revised rules and regulations, 
which are easier of interpretation, less restrictive, and are confined to 
matters of interpretation of the law rather than to matters of policy. . . . 

There is one matter with regard to this Federal and State relation¬ 
ship which I think should be borne in mind, and that is that the Budget 
Estimates, Financial Reports, Statistical Reports and other information 
required by the Federal Government necessitates the hiring of addi¬ 
tional personnel, which would not be needed if it were not for the in¬ 
formation which has to be prepared for the Federal Government. 

There is one other point which may be of interest although it may 
not apply to any other type of program. It is a matter which has been 
brought about by the difference in the provisions of the State Rehabili¬ 
tation Laws compared with tlie Federal Law. As an example, in our 
State Law there is no provision which requires us to determine financial 
need for the provision of any rehabilitation service. On the other 
hand the Federal Law requires that financial need be determined be¬ 
fore certain services can be provided, and makes it necessary for the 
states to establish need in accordance with the Federal Law before 
Federal Funds can be used to cover the costs of the service. There 
have been times when this difference has raised some problems in the 
administration of our program. However, our State Law includes a 
provision accepting any law enacted by Gongress, and for this reason 
we have felt that it was necessary for us to adopt the Federa po icy 
of establishing need for certain services. 
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[I hope the above] . . . will point up certain questions which may 
arise in any program where Federal-State relationship is involved. . . . 

Individual D; . . . The only activity in which I have direct respon¬ 
sibility relates to the fiscal affairs of the School Lunch Program under 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Considering the fact that this is 
a new program and one operated by other than the Office of Education, 
I feel that we have been unusually successful in arriving at a smooth 
running relationship. Of course, we have had problems to work out 
with representatives of the Federal Government but these have all been 
eminently satisfactory up to date. Some matters are still pending but 
we have no reason for concern or complaint since they seem to be 
moving as rapidly as we have any right to expect. 

[Reference has been made to] . . . “dumping” of surplus food. 
There have been numerous cases of this sort of thing but it creates no 
hardship on either the state or local community since no cost to either 
the state or local communities is involved. It is a little disturbing 
sometimes to have too many sweet potatoes to use or nut meats or any 
other commodity that is in surplus. I have no constructive suggestion 
as to better management of surplus foods. 

Individual E: My comments relative to the impact of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen vocational acts on New York State’s program 
of vocational education are as follows: 

1. During the past thirty years, there have been many instances 
when Federal funds have served a useful purpose. Vocational educa¬ 
tion is one of our most expensive subject areas. A Federal subsidy 
has often served to encourage small communities to establish appropri¬ 
ate types of vocational training. I am sure that a number of them 
would not have taken such action without Federal assistance. 

2. I cannot recall a single instance of U.S. Office of Education inter¬ 
ference with New York State’s vocational education program in a 
manner contrary to our best interests. As a matter of fact, the existence 
of the Federal pattern of vocational school organization has often 
served to help us establish and maintain sound standards. 
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V. State Matching of Federal Funds, Effect on Equalization 

OF Educational Opportunity 

In economically poor states high taxes for schools produce only 
mediocre educational programs while in wealthy states relatively 
low taxes can, potentially at least, produce much better education. 
When the federal government requires straight matching of its 
grants in aid the tendency is to force the poorer states to dig rela¬ 
tively further into their tax pockets than the richer states. In 
order to receive the desired federal assistance the matehing thus 
requires the poorer states to make a proportionately greater fiscal 
effort or to curtail other desired educational or governmental 
functions. Neither of these is in the interests of equalizing edu¬ 
cational opportunity in its broader aspects or of equalizing the 
tax burden for edueation. The matching plan, except as a tem¬ 
porary expediency to encourage all states to undertake desired 
educational activities in the hope that they will ultimately develop 
their own initiative, is not wholly desirable. The federal govern¬ 
ment may well introduee the faetor of state fiscal ability to sup¬ 
port education more generally into its grants. The effect of such 
a plan on the poorer states would be highly beneficial. One of 
the major concerns of the federal government should be to equal¬ 
ize educational opportunity in the nation. 


Chapter 13. PRESENT EFFECT OF FEDER-\L 

EDUCATIONAL ACTI\ ITIES ON- 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


The problem of hHicral relations to higher institutions in the 
country is quite different from tliat of federal relations to ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools, priniarilv due to four factors. 
First, privately supported institutions of learning are more defi¬ 
nitely a part and parcel of our regularly constituted educational 
system on the higher le\cl than on the level of elementarv and 

M-corKlar\ schools. Second, because of this, and due to the tradi- 

♦ 

tional indt'pendence of higher institutions yvhether publiclv or 
priyately supported, there is seldom an over-all state planning or 
administratis e agency for tliese institutions. Tliird, Ist'cause of 
th<* adsanced ai»d sjiecialized nature of studies and researches in 
higher edueational institutions there is often a specialized agency 
• »f die gtATmroent closely associated with or somewhat in the 
|K.>sitioD of a federal c'ounterpart to the specialized interests w'ithin 
die colleges and imi\ersiti<*s. Fourth, and somewhat related to 
the third, the higher educational institutions of the land have 
btx*n found to be an excellent avenue fur the promotion and ex- 

tensiou of many matters in tlie national interest. 

¥ 

TTw sie factors complicate the relations Ixrt^ween the government 
and thme institutions. Direct dealings betsveen many hundreds 
of ctilleges and universities by scores of federal departments, in- 
ek'pendent agencies, and sub-agencies naturally result. Tlie 
l^igc volumci of activities and moneys involved in these varied re- 
la ti O Dsh ips usually have not been subject to objective formulas, 
often resulting in competition between institutions for federal 
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activities or competition between federal agencies to hav'e their 
activities introduced into certain institutions. The v^aried nature 
of the projects makes it difficult to establish any comprehensive 

ov-er-all federal policy in these relationships. 

It is not within the pui-pose of the report, devoted to education, 
to attempt an ev'aluation of these activities as they concern the 
promotion or opei'ation of the v^arious specialties of the non- 
educational governmental agencies inv'olv'ed. In this connection, 
however, it may be repeated that much unnecessary federal du¬ 
plication of facilities in specialized staff, buildings, and equipment 
is av^oided by utilizing the rich resources of the higher educational 
institutions of the land. Our purpose is to answer two questions; 
first, what is the effect of this total of federal activities on the 
higher institutions of the country; and second, what policy and 
organizational changes are needed, if any, on the federal level. 
Much more exhaustive studies than have been possible in con¬ 
nection with this report are needed. Only the barest outline, of 

necessity all too casual, can be included. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education indicated a 
federal expenditure of $1,772,000,000 in 1946-47 in connection 
with post-high school education.^ After considerable study we 
prefer not to present a total figure for federal activdties which in¬ 
volve higher education. As has been pointed out earlier in this 
report, it is practically impossible to obtain comparable figures 
for the various federal activities in education. In other cases, 
as with the education of v^eterans, it is often impossible to arrive 
at even a crude estimate of that portion of total funds for an ac¬ 
tivity or group of activities which eventually reaches higher insti¬ 
tutions. Rather than deal with an ov'er-all total we believe it 
essential that the programs which involve higher education le 
reviewed individually or by groups. Suffice it to say that there 
has been a tremendous increase in federal actiyities which involve 


liigher educational institutions. 

‘ A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Eduealion. 
Education for Amcnem Democaaj. Vol. Ill, “Organiaing Higher Ednea- 
tion,” Washington, December 1947, p. 38. 
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I. Brief RE^’IE^^' of Fedfjial AcTI^^TIES Which Directly 

Affect or Operate Through Regular Higher Institutions 

Practicallv all of these programs have concerned some special 
federal interest in a special cause or a special group of individuals, 
A re\ie\v of a few examples will be to the point: 

Nine federal departments or independent agencies through 
many more of their sub-agencies are sponsoring research in the 
regular colleges and universities of the country. Between 1947 
and 1949 the sums of money for this purpose increased from al¬ 
most $89,000,000 to over $160,000,000. The most significant ac¬ 
tivities in this classification are those of the three departments of 
the National Military Establishment which had over $53,000,000 
available for research and development through higher institu¬ 
tions during 1949, the Atomic Energy Commission with 1949 re¬ 
search funds through colleges and universities of over $81,400,000 
(of which over half was for research construction, the majority of 
which was “ofiF-campus”), and the Department of Agriculture 
which had available over $18,600,000 ($7,558,000 of which was 
for grants to states for agricultural experiment stations) for such 
purposes in 1949. 

Federal activities which clearly concern higher education 
through the regular colleges and universities of the land for spe¬ 
cial groups of individuals or for special fields of study are oper¬ 
ated by eight departments or independent agencies, with several 
more sub-agencies involved. With the reduction of certain war- 
incurred actixities, federal funds available for these types of ac¬ 
tivity settled down at over $56,600,000 in 1949. Most significant 
are the Agricultural Extension Service (increasing from $19,000,- 
000 to almost $31,500,000 between 1940 and 1949); public health 
fellowships, teaching grants, and construction (increasing from 
$70,000 to $10,579,000 between 1940 and 1949); and the fellow¬ 
ship program of the Atomic Energy Commission initiated in fiscal 
1948 with $2,600,000 available, increasing to $3,400,000 in 1949. 

For general support of two special types of higher educational 
institutions, the state maritime academies and the land grant col- 
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leges, the sum of $6,518,000 was available in 1949, the amount 
having been kept fairly constant since 1940. 

For pre- or in-service training of government personnel through 
colleges and universities the federal government obligated $25,- 
300,000 in 1947 as compared with ov'er $33,700,000 available in 
1949. Tlie ROTC and NROTC accounted for a major portion of 
these funds. 

Several departments and agencies are responsible for activities 
in the international interest which operate through colleges and 
universities. For 1947, 1948, and 1949 funds for this purpose 

average about $1,000,000 per year. 

The tremendous program for education of veterans under Pub¬ 
lic Law 346 and Public Law 16 (well over $2,800,000,000 in 1948, 
as in 1949') has devoted a considerable share of its funds to 
education and subsistence to students in higher institutions. 

As contrasted with the varied and rather large programs which 
concern special phases of collegiate life, special types of research, 
or special groups of individuals, the only federal activity which is 
solely concerned with the general welfare and promotion of 
higher education in the colleges and universities of the country 
is that of the Division of Higher Education of the Office of Educa¬ 
tion, for which $167,000 was available in 1949. 

Mention should also be made of the many hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of surplus property donated to or sold at dis¬ 
count to higher educational institutions, the over 16,000,000 
square feet of floor space in buildings made available to educa¬ 
tional institutions under the Veterans Educational Facilities pro¬ 
gram, and the well over 147,000 housing units made available for 
veterans attending educational institutions. No equitable value 
can be placed on these, nor can it be readily determined what pro¬ 
portion of these facilities went to colleges and universities. 
These institutions have been major recipients from these activities, 
however. Several other activities for which funds are not segre¬ 
gated by educational level will have been noted. 

In all, nineteen federal departments and independent agencies 

2 Revised unofficial estimates, as of June 1948. 
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have organized activities which are carried on in the regular col¬ 
leges and universities of the country. Some of these activities 
reach aU institutions, while others concern only a few. Scores of 
sub-agencies of these nineteen federal agencies deal independ¬ 
ently with colleges and universities. It would be more simple to 
name the departments or independent agencies of the government 
which do not deal with colleges and universities, but in the inter¬ 
est of a positive approach the list of these agencies which do have 
programs which operate in colleges and universities is given: De¬ 
partment of State, Department of the Army, Department of the 
Navv, Department of the Air Force, Department of Justice, De¬ 
partment of Commerce, Department of the Treasury, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, U.S. Mai’itime Com¬ 
mission, Federal Works Agency, Veterans Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Tennessee Valley Authority, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Atomic Energy Commission, War Assets Administration, and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (a government corporation). 
In addition, a number of other federal agencies have less formal 
activities or activities related to their more general regulatory 
operations which involve colleges and universities, such as the 
licensing of educational broadcast stations by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission. 

II. Case Studies 

To gain an idea of the dispersion of these various federal pro¬ 
grams to the individual colleges and universities and to learn 
something of the effect on these institutions, forty letters were 
addressed to presidents of representative colleges and universities 
of the countr)’.^ Thirty-two rephes were received during May, 
June, and July of 1948. A number of representative excerpts and 
digests of materials appearing in these letters are presented below. 

A. Extent of Federal Activities in Individual Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities. All of these institutions had the usual educational ac- 

®This letter is reproduced in Appendix C. 
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tiv itios with vcteran>. whith •.hould hr tak< n for grante d r\(n 
though some times not mentioned in these c ase studu s. 

A prisatcK enflo\M- d eastt HI unisersitv re ported HOTf' and 
NHOT(' units, for wiiich no clii. ct fcKlcral inoueys le rt t< i\« c!, 
and contract reseaicli totaling t(>6,143 from .seven federal 



agi'neies aiMl in\ ol\ inti nic'dicirie. phvsit s. elixtrical c'n2in< <Ting, 
eheniistrv, forestix. astronoinv, oceanography, mathematics, psy- 
chology, and zoologv. 

A sonthc.isti'rn lilx ral arts college reported a Field Artillery 
1K)TC unit and tlie usual contacts with the \a t<‘rans Administra¬ 
tion and thc^ W’ar Assets Administration. “(Jnr relations with 
these groups have also been satisfactory. 


The universitv of a western stale has ROTO and NHOTO units, 
$3,90d federal aid tlirough tlie state hoard for vocational educa¬ 
tion for training teachers in v cxrational education, and 16 research 
projects aggregating $1,444,617. Ten federal agencies, exclusive 
of the General .Accounting Office, are involved. 

A northwestern land grant colh'gc recciv'cd •$« 41.120 from the 
fedc^ral government in 1948 for: instruction, $110,684; agricul¬ 
tural experiment station. $163,860; and agricultural extension, 
$466,575. In addition, this institution had two research con¬ 
tracts in phvsical sciences totaling $25,887, and a grant of $1,865 
for research in medical sciences. 


A well-known Negro institution in the south reports that it has 
Infantrv and Air ROTC units, an agricultural extension service 
activity' housed in a building made possible by WTA, and a v'et- 
erans’ testing service unit w'hich costs about Si.-oOO annually. 

A northwestern liberal arts college reports the following fed- 
erallv sponsored activities through five federal agencies; 

1. Veterans’ Guidance Center which handled 5.412 cases 
through April SO. 1948. financed at $20 per veteran receiving 
counseling, paid by the A’eterans Administration. 
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2 Vetrrani houyin*’ prefect totaling 62 rooms, thp cost to the 
coUese having beta S27,06;3. 

3. FacultA'(^c-e builciin« ol lO.OOt! square feet through Federal 
W'orlo Agenev, the tt>llege cu^t being S^30.U24. 

4 . Gxinnashim-auditiniuin of 10,000 square feet through Fed¬ 
eral oris AgencN'. the college cost being >30.037. 

5 Educational equijwnent and Mipplies, procured from gov- 
erantent suq)lus. ranging from elt'Ctrouio equipment to a 33- 
i>a.ssenger bus, at a cost to the college of S2,100 but estimated to 
he valued at SiS.OOO. 

6. Wterans’ education. Formerlv about 50 per cent of the 
students vvt-re under Public 346 and Public Law 16. This 
h.ns now been reduced tt* abriit 30 |x»r cent. 

T. Two research contracts in physical sciences totaling alx)ut 

520,500 


A midwi-st land grant niii\ci>it\ estimates its 1947—48 receipts 
from the fetltTul government to b** $21l.(XK) for the agricultural 
erperinM'iit station. $611,000 for its ngricnltural evtension service; 
5157,000 for training <if v«K*ational teachers and general snpjjort; 
and w«*ll over 5.5U0.O00 for contract re.s<*;irch and development 
from nine f<?dcral agt*ncies or sub-ag<-ncies. T1 j«* \’eterans Ad- 
mintstrutiem pays tuition and f«‘rs for 8..500 veterans, for w'hich tlie 
jfovenirneiit provided ternjxirarv living accommodations in 590 
f.UJ liK apartments and tlonnitcries for appn)ximateU 1.5(X) indi- 
vidu.ils at a cost to the imivcrsitv of S1,1(X),000. Temporary 
classrooms and stoiagc facilities of approvimatc4v llO.tKX) s(iuare 
feet plus 1.5 qtionvel huts w*®* b-derally prov ided, with the uiii- 
versitv share of cost bring $550000. 

•Added contracts for student instruction itu hided fer^s for three 


officers from Armv' Corps of Fngineers, twn officers from Amiv 
^service Forces. 6ve ofhrers firwn tlie United States .Milifarv Acad- 

m 

emy, one officer frtnn Armv QuartiTniastcr Corps. 2.3 officers from 
Air Corps Air Mati riel Command. 1.50 Nava! officer students un¬ 
der NBOTC arwl N Af ’P Mliroug^ Navy Bureau of .Supplies and 
Acc'ounts). 14 postgraduate dficers from the United States Naval 
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Acaclfinv, and two students under U.S. Public Health Service. 

In respect to < (juipment, this institution dealt with the Air 
Corps, Naw, Anny (Ordnance, Signal Corps, and lai'zincers), 
War Assets Administration, U.S. OfBc e of Education, and tlie Fed¬ 
eral Works Agenev. Equipment included machine tools, hand 
tools, shop equipment and supplies, laboratorc' caiuipment, scien¬ 
tific ecinipinent, electronic equipment and supplies, ofTice and 
classroom furniture, office and dormitory equipment. Nliscel- 
laneous contracts with the federal government included counsel- 
j])g ser\ ice to seterans at S3S,300, including lease of space and 
telephone^ $.!i>,'SOO from the ^a\"V for medical sersicts, lease of 
space, and construction of facilities; $100 from the Department of 
Agriculture for lease of space; and $2 from the CAA for lease 
of space for weather bureau and beacon site. The Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission issues a 3-year contract and makes peri¬ 
odic inspections of the university radio station. ROTC and 
NROTC units are maintained, with the university furnishing 
buildings and maintenance for the academic program. 

A midvvestem church-sponsored university reports that it has 
federally sponsored actisities through nine governmental agen¬ 
cies. The activities include: 

1. NROTC, which has 83 students for each of whom there is 

paid each semester to the university $240 for tuition. 

2. NACP, with 3 students with fiscal remuneration as in the 

NROTC. ^ ^ , 

3. AROTC, which has 55 students and for which the uni¬ 
versity receives no funds from the Air Corps, at least under the 
present set-up which embraces only basic studies. 

4. Contract research, with 12 projects totaUng over $^-000. 

5. The usual program for veterans under Public Law 345 an 

Pubhc Law 16, with “students in large number.” 


The 


an NROTC unit for which the Navy paid $43,8- 0 for tuition, fees, 
textbooks, and equipment supphed to trainees, services for Navy- 
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paid personnel, and use of Navy-owTied equipment; an Air ROTC 
unit for which no fees were paid to the university; two Army of¬ 
ficers studying personnel management for which the Army pays 
the university $1,217 annually; 4 Air Force oflRcers in regular uni¬ 
versity courses for which the university is paid $1,600 annually; 
and 9 research contracts totaling slightly less than $200,000. 

A Great Lakes area state universitv, in addition to ROTC and 

IP 

NROTC, reports: 


Vocational education .. $ 31,310 

VA, rent for consultation service . 2,250 

U.S. Public Health Service grants .. 232,151 

Instructional contracts ... . 94,252 

VA, benefits to students ... 4,456,700 

62 research contracts, largely science . 6,099,496 

Total federal funds . $10,916,159 


Added activities include the following: U.S. Forest Service makes 
forest lands available for experimental work; Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine (USDA) makes a truck available 
for work in forest entomology; a professor collaborates with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA; federal funds for crippled chil¬ 
dren come indirectly to the university hospital; two professors are 
paid a small annual fee as consultants with the Pubhc Health 
Service; a staff member is consultant in medical matters to the 
Navy which pays $1,000 annually to the Serological Service; of¬ 
fice space is given to an officer and one other from the U.S. Public 
Health Serv'ice and the officer serves as a lecturer without com¬ 
pensation; The Rapid Treatment Center of the hospital, directed 
by the State Department of Health, is financed by the U.S, Public 
Health Service, pays rent, and so forth, to the university, and is 
used for teaching purposes; the Fish and Wildlife Service (De¬ 
partment of the Interior) has quarters for five individuals, two 
of whom serve on the graduate faculty of the university, and 
furnishes materials for biological research and access to its spe¬ 
cialized library; housing is furnished to a district office of the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the officer in charge co-operates with 
departmental staff, serves on doctoral committees, and this ac- 
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tivity “t« lids to l>rinj» oil p opU- to the cainpi> ind makes lor 
eotxi pulilii- relations of tli. Depaitnn ntdeparliii* iital menilx-rs 
who manage the Weather Station are unpaid oIimts* rs of the I S. 
Weather Biirt'aii; hoiisimi is furnished for ''taff of thi* Xeterans 
Administration ssho deal both with kxal students and seterans of 

the surrounding area. 


Another Great Lakes area state university reports that it re- 
ceisfd inoiu'v from 19 federal dt partments, independent agencies 
or svib-aeencies in 1946-47 including $1.(X)2,9()0 for non-c-ontrar 1 
research and o\er $5(X),0tK) in contract research in tJac fields of 
niedicine. physics, electronics, aeronantic's, chem!str)i’, hydr.inlics 

agriculture, and psycliolog\'. 


A northeastern privately endowed institution states that asidi 
from the IU)TC and a few other federal projects it has 109 gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored research projects under 45 contracts with 
o\er-all total federal funds of alxnit S10.(XX),fKX). For these re¬ 
search activities it has c-ontracts with 16 different government 


agencies 


and bureaus. 


The twelve institutions selected at random for description of 
their federal acti\ ities are typical of the 32 for w'hich reports have 
Ix^en received. Institutions varied from those having only the 
usual veterans’ programs or an ROTC unit to an institution (in 
co-operation with others') which had much larger contract re¬ 
search acti\ ities than indicated in any of the twelve institutions 
treated above. Certain other institutions stated that they dealt 
with from 20 to over 25 federal agencies in connection with the 

federal activntig^ operating in their institutions. 

B. Efecf of Federal Activities on Colleges and Universities. 
The officials of the institutions to whom the letter was addressed 
were asked for reactions to these federal programs which operate 
through their insHtutions on such matters as improvement of staff 
federal controls, variability in federal policy, curricular balance, 
impact on students, and long-range social and educational sig- 
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nificance. The following, as they concern these and similar mat¬ 
ters, are from these replies. Because of the extensive discussion 
of the problems involved over the years, we have taken the liberty 
of quoting rather extensively. 

Federal research contracts have proved stimulating in an important 
way to members of the University faculty especially in the scientific 
fields, in particular Navy research projects because they deal with basic 
research problems have proved advantageous in the training of faculty 
and graduate students. 

The program of the Veterans Administration under Public Law 346 
and 16 have brought to the campus a large body of men more mature 
in years than prewar undergraduates. The general effect of their pres¬ 
ence has stimulated a more mature treatment of subject matter on the 
part of members of the faculty. At the same time the young freshman 
from high school has sometimes been a little overawed by the presence 
in his classes of these more mature and ready students. The general 
effects of the influx of men under the G.I. Bill is generally well known, 
but the problems of integration involved in a greatly increased student 
body and greatly increased faculty have not been sufficiently em¬ 
phasized. 

The impact on the University resulting from the ever increasing de¬ 
mands of veteran students has produced for the University a difficult 
problem of expansion. The veterans’ tuition paid by the federal gov¬ 
ernment has made this expansion possible. As the number of veterans 
diminishes the demands on University facilities will decrease, and we 
shall have a problem in the deflation or reduction of personnel and 
facilities. Dormitories filled to more than capacity will return to 
normal, some temporary buildings for academic purposes must be re¬ 
moved, emergency housing for married students, e.g., trailers, will have 
to be liquidated, appointments of a certain number of faculty members 
will have to be discontinued. This process of reduction will undoubt¬ 
edly bring with it an abnormal cost, and a state university operating on 
a budget can with difficulty if at all set up reserves to meet such a con¬ 
tingency. Apparently state institutions will be left to meet this situa¬ 
tion with their own resources as best they can. 

I consider these projects and activities to be advantageous. We have 
no complaints involving federal control. 
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The highly satisfactory nature of our contract relations with the 
OflBce of Naval Research is worthy of especial remark. In its dealing 
with this University, the ONR has shown an exceptional understanding 
of the requirements and practices of university research work, as well 
as an appreciation of what type of work it is appropriate to put into a 
university, and what type elsewhere. Most of tlie detailed procedures 
of the ONR could serve as a model for Federal research contracting 
with universities. Our experience with Agricultural Research and Ex¬ 
tension has also been highly satisfactory. 

Federal activities of tlie kinds mentioned above have been and are 

most helpful in maintaining a strong program of education, research 
and service during a period of sharply rising eosts, heavy instructional 
load and the dearth of research assistants, especially in agricu ture. 
Even the contract research work, which might appear to have little 
influence on the educational program, provides for quaked graduate 
students a type of experience that could not be so widely available 

within the University in the absence of contracts. 

Fear has sometimes been expressed that the availability of Federa 
funds principally for applied research, largely in engmeering, can lead 
Z such harmful effects as curricular unbalance. We do not share that 
fear While it would be desirable to have increased Fe era suppo 
of research in such areas as the social sciences, nevertheless it must 

remembered that, since participation in any gmen ^ “ 

optional with the Federal agency concerned and also with the 
sity, the University itself can thus determine its own program. 

Entirely favorable, as far as I know. Federal controls invoWe issu¬ 
ance and periodic amendment and renewal of contracts, 

Veterans Administration in which originally th«e 
difference of policy and resulting inefficiency as between differen 

offices. 

The teaching, research, and 
various branches of the government have been 
There is, of course, some tendency for project researc in g 

to throw a university off balance TOs ^ 

upon the distribution of emphasis both for lesearch 
purposes. The tendency to overemphasize the Natura 

vious in the list of projects enclosed. 
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For the most part the government agencies with which we ha\'e dealt 
have been \silling to rec-ognize the responsibilitx' of the University for 
indirect expense, and reasonable pro\ ision has been included under the 
c'ontracts to meet this item. In a few instances such pro\ ision has been 
inadequate. Where\ er this situation maintains there is a further tend¬ 
ency to throw the Univ ersity oif balance in a w ell-rounded program of 
training and research. This follows because ot the necessity to spend 
an undue proportion of Uni\ ersity funds in the subsidv' of project work 
wliich without such c-ontracts would not ha\ e been undertaken, thus 
releasing more adequate support for other areas of teaching and re¬ 
search. 


These activities hav e a beneficial effect upon our regular instructional 
or campus program. We would, in lact, vv elcome an extension of our 
ROTC activities. The Agricultural Experiment Stations and Agricul¬ 
tural Ext. elision Services are completely coordinated with the Univer¬ 


sity administration and the support which is giv'en to these activities bv 
the State at large redound to the benefit and support of the instruc¬ 
tional program of the University. The financial support for these 
activities enables us to make a greater variety of offerings because the 


staff is used in both a research and instructional capacity in manv in¬ 
stances. . . . The personnel assigned to the^e contracts find the work 
stimulating and helpful to them in their instructional programs. . . . 

1 he \ eterans Achninistration program has, of course, had a terrific 
impact upon our entire program. Onr enrollment has trebled. The 
staff lias doubled, and vve have had to double the facilities of the Uni- 
versitv^ by pnividing temporary' buildings in order to handle the situa¬ 
tion. Fortunately, tenure is not enjoyed by staff members until after 
thrfi*e vi'ars of service and this period lias made it possible for tlie 
L iiivtTsity to weed out weak staff members who were employed on an 
acting basis in the emergenev' periovl. With the .shortage of teachers 
and the extraordinary enrollment of veterans, it w^as impossible to 

screen nevv' stall members as carefully as is customary under normal 
conditions. . . . 

It is rny opinion that the G.I. Bill has had a profound effect upon 
.American higher education. We have discovered a great earnestness 
on the part of onr veteran students, lacking in tlie pre-war student and 
the non-veteran post-war student. As a group they are maintaining 
Ix-tter academic records. They are less interested in educational frills 
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and social activities. Approximately 3,500 are married and quite natu¬ 
rally they are interested in spending evenings at home with their fami¬ 
lies and in study rather than in attending various social functions. 

The G.I. benefits have enabled innumerable young men to secure a 
higher education who earnestly desired such an opportunity but who, 
under normal circumstances, would have been deprived of the chance 
because of the lack of adequate finances. From a long-range view this 
will prove beneficial to the nation. Furthermore, educational oppor¬ 
tunity is now being given to a large group of students who are “worthy” 
rather than to those who are merely financially able. 

The individual activities indicated above are advantageous to the 
University in that they permit activities to be undertaken which lie 
without the scope of the normal University budget. We have found 
a high consistency in federal policy, and the federal controls have not 


been onerous. 

Reactions to the total federal activity may in this case be regarded as 
the sum of reactions to the individual activities. Curricular imbalance, 
if any, does not stem from federal subsidies but from collective trends 
in the’student body conditioned prior to arrival at the institution. Thus 
the large number of applicants for training in communications in the 
School of Electrical Engineering-a phenomenon which has been noted 
through the country-arises from the fact that many of these young men 
were veterans and became acquainted with radar, loran, etc. etc. ur- 
ing their term in the armed services, and is not the result of federal 
research funds temporarily allotted to the University. Moreover, fe ^ 
eral funds, by permitting the University to undertake research which 
would not otherwise be possible, contribute to the improvement of stall. 

In general, [the university president] feels satisfied that federal 
activities in the field of education-as represented here at . . . , a 
least-have been satisfactory to both parties. The general effect of the 

G.I. bill has been “wonderful.” The government 

have accepted have been welcome. In this connection I n 

that .. has consistently refused to accept any contracts, ho 

for “classified” research. 

The research contract has been most valuable m stimulating 
talerest among the students as well as the staff It has made .t east 
for . . . to keep highly qualified men m that field. 
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The foregoing activities have little or no effect on our regular campus 
instructional program except that they provide some opportunity for 
student participation in the projects. . . . 

I would say, in general, that I consider our relations with the federal 
government to be advantageous rather than detrimental to our over-all 
program, and that these activities should be continued. 

Mv reaction to these various activities is distinctlv favorable. I do 

^ ¥ 

not at all agree with the hysteria regarding so-called federal control 
which has been generated in the minds of various people. We have 
found that invariably when problems arise as between the college and 
these agencies, sound answers can be found to such problems. 

When based on frank discussion and proper understanding of the 
respecth'e obligations involved, the contacts with Federal agencies en¬ 
gaged in research and education can be of great v'alue to the institution. 
The experience of . . . college indicates that such understanding and 
cooperation can be achieved. 

From the scientific point of view all of the research contracts are in 
support of research which we consider of value and which we would 
like to carry on anyway if our funds were adequate. Hence, they serve, 
in part, as a valuable supplement to our general .sources of income. 
And, of course, the research under some of these contracts is so valuable 

that we would have to seek other sources of funds to carry it on if the 
contracts were canceled. 

As far as the scientific work is concerned we have had no difficultv 
with attempts at Federal control of the research. . . . 

On the whole, since the sum-total of funds coming into [this institu¬ 
tion] from government contracts is about equal to the total of funds 
coming from all other sources put together (endowment income, tui¬ 
tion, grants-in-aid, industrial contracts, gifts, etc.) they constitute a 
major portion of the . , . activities. In other words, we are carrying 
on each year over $ , . . worth of research which could not be carried 
on without them, or which would have to be drastically reduced in 
scale. . . . The on-campus activities are an integral part of the research 
program. The income therefrom has allowed us to increase faculty 
salaries, to bring in members of the research staff who participate in 
teaching, and has relieved the general . . . budget to an appreciable 

extent. Many graduate students participate to their advantage in these 
research projects. . . . 
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On the whole, then, I would say that contracts between Federal agen¬ 
cies and universities present a powerful and valuable tool (a) for sup¬ 
porting important research and educational programs at the univer¬ 
sities, and ( b ) for carrying on research and education of value to the 
Federal government. If each university establishes its research policies 
consistent with its educational aims and refuses to undertahe contracts 
contrary to these policies and aims, the institution need suffer no ad¬ 
verse consequences from such contracts. Federal control of research 
projects has not been a problem with us but on this point also the 
universities must maintain their independence and not allow Federal 

direction to creep in. . . . 

On the other hand, it should not be concluded that Federal contracts 
with universities are the answer to the university financial problems. 
Such contracts do not provide for permanent buildings, for permanent 
income, for payment of salaries of permanent staff members, nor do 
they provide for normal educational expenses. I am not saying that the 
Federal government should undertake to supply this additional financ¬ 
ing which in private institutions has in the past come from private 
sources. I am only saying that such institutions still need to depend 
on private sources and Federal contracts do not solve the problem. 
They allow an institution like this to carry on a more extensive re¬ 
search program than it would be able to carry on with its own funds. 
This means a larger staff, greater research activity, more opportunities 
for graduate students. The contracts do not, on the whole, however, 
bear their proportionate share of the general cost of operating a univer 

sity. 


We believe tliat our federal contract research program has resulted 
in the professional improvement of our staff. We do not believe t lat 
these contracts have upset curricular balance or have had any etn- 
mental impact on our students. 


I should not wish tor the College to be too dependent on the terlerd 
government for financial grants-in-aid any more than I should wis i 
College to be dependent on any large foundation support. 
granting agencies invariably lay down conditions regar mg e 

Ind expenditure of funds. An institution in large 

upon such funds is apt to find itself in a position of yielduig 

strictions set forth by the granting agency. Sooner or later i 
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case of “He who pays the piper calls the tune.” You will realize, 
however, that my experience with this subject is too limited to speak 
with any assurance or authority. 

We have since the war tried to limit our new government contracts 
to such as called only for the type of research that deals with the prob¬ 
lems of science, rather than with the development of applications or 
design of equipment. As a result of this, the policy of research on the 
government contracts has supplemented and strongly supported the 
research programs of our scientific developments, especially in physics, 
geophysics, and sciences related to medicine. In no case have these 
contracts interfered with our instructional work. 

The carrying out of our contracts has been greatly facilitated by the 
fact that we have in our large body of graduate students a reservoir of 
very competent persons available to work part time while continuing 
their studies and research as graduate students. Conversely, the op¬ 
portunity to earn their way by working part time on government con¬ 
tracts has been of aid to many of our graduate students. . . . 

It is clear that the employment of numerous able scientists to work 
on our government contracts has strengthened our research staff. . . . 

We have not as yet experienced any appreciable amount of the evil 
of undue governmental control through our contracts, nor do we 
anticipate experiencing any in the near future. I say this because our 
relations with the scientific oflBcers of the government agencies with 
which we deal have been uniformly characterized by the best of under¬ 
standing and mutual interest in achieving scientific results. 

In no way, either directly or indirectly, has the Federal Government 
undertaken to control or affect our curriculum, our staff, or our students 
in any way not entirely compatible with the highest academic and pro¬ 
fessional standards. Indeed the assistance which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has gi\'en to us has made it possible for us to improve our teach¬ 
ing and research program, to recruit and hold an extraordinarily able 
staff and to admit a considerable number of students who, except for 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, could not have attended . . . college. 

We believe that the relationship with the government agencies has 
come to stay, since the form of contract provides for proper fiscal con¬ 
trols but leaves the University free to choose the method of research to 
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: that in my opinion the social and educational significant- of 
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found utat conflicts and differencrs can be resohed through discu^ision 
and ne^jitiatioii. We believe that public institutious such as . . . 
UnhTrsit^’ Thould contiuue to cooperate with the Federal Cowniment 
to the mutual ad\ anta^e of the uatiou as a whole and the immediate 
state served hv such mstituliotis. 

These actisitiefi are generally helpful and stimulating to the program 
of. . . . ROTC does require some cash c'X{>euditure on part of [the 
institidioa] whidi » diflicult to fauance, i>arf icularly ^speciallzixl fea¬ 
ture as a nfle raosi- or care of supplies and equipment actually used by 
Army p^-rsnonel in their mstructKMial program. 

Cetwrally speakim;. tlie programs under consideration tlo not 
scrioiisiy throw our regular program out of balance and tlie iinp;tct is 
not unfavorable on our stnde'rts. We think of-these programs as vir- 
tuaUy a part of tlie . . . (institution's.] total program. 

The total effrei of fetleral actixitv' here lias not 1 >SS detrimental in 

0 

any of the resp«.'ct* suggested. . . . Our relations with the federal 
ag^eocies hav*r worked siiKiothly and we, liave not found^-^ft-deral regu- 

osmais. 


At thu institution over tlir year*: tliere has Ixxni a relatively small 


dkaatscHt ^ I’mvenitv ftiMcis for res<^arcli purpos<-s. The result is 
that ^auts from outside the institution d«» have ctmsiderahle impact on 
tW oa «d >tud<inl cmculax rti« \\> maliuig a slroi.g 
i'ffnrt to iiiejrr*M* tlie aHocatam of local funds t<» onrantze r#*v«»areli 
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hiDy successful in tins rrijard, the impact of federal and outside funds 
fpRsrrailv wiB not be sucrtas to have untoward efftxts mi the central 
ffDgrtrn of tlie I’mvTTtIfy. In general tlie I’niversity has Iscen for- 
tu, .'e in Rfxiirujg support from outiidr sources, including federal 
agmejea. tims incrcaiing the distmetkhi of tlj© University’s research 
efiwt and the d^tinction of iti stajf as well. . . . 


, There li mi important criticism of Federal relationships. It is felt 
that the atlitudra of FerlrTu! agiticfe* are t ntirely fair, uid that tlie 
etecutiOR of the prujeets is both free and AeiibJe. In |)artictjlar, the 
Oflite of Naval lu search w‘as t^^iinexited upon as having an esc<.'llent 
attitude towSHh the requirements of aound rev-arch. __ 

fa brief >*ijnmary, the c^sportunfty to undtrtake research proi<*cts In 
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behalf of the Federal government is regarded as a sound and highly 
desirable arrangement from the standpoint of the University and the 
Federal government. It is hoped that these relationships can be con¬ 
tinued and extended upon the existing free, cooperative and flexible 

basis. 


We have felt no major concern over federal control. . . . The fed¬ 
eral activities, as a whole, at the University , . . have no influence on 
our curricula. They have a wholesome effect on our faculty through 
stimulation of research and the exchange of information by the insti¬ 
tutions sponsoring similar activities. Any impact on students comes 
almost entirely through the two ROTC programs, and are certainly a 
broad influence, not only on these students but on the campus as a 

whole. 


In general, I can say that the activities supported by federal funds 
have been advantageous to the University. We have not been ham¬ 
pered by federal controls. As a matter of fact, the encouragement to 
research has enabled us to maintain and even improve the quality of 

our staff. 


As a whole we consider our relationships of great advantage not 
only as stimulation to our staff in the matter of providing close contact 
with the work of the various federal agencies but also for the contri¬ 
butions which the federal staffs located on this campus make to our 
College program throughout the state. I think, without exception, the 
federal agencies located here have been considered by our staff an 
governing body as being highly beneficial to our whole program. 


C. Suggestions for Improvement of Federal Relationships with 
Higher Institutions. Many suggestions have been given by these 
representative college and university officials, either directl) oi 
implied, for the improvement of federal relationships with higher 
educational institutions. A number of these, representatn e o 


all, are indicated below. 


Our reactions . . . with respect to federal relations ha\ e been 
favorable. We have been singularly fortunate in our negotiadons wi 
the various branches of the federal goNemment and we have expe- 
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rienced a minimum of the pro\ erbial federal ‘Ted tape”. ... I am 
of the opinion that there is need for coordination and consolidation of 
the \arious housing agencies in W ashington. The multiple agencies 
axe confusing to the a\ erage citizen. . . , 

The experience of the universities and colleges resulting from the 
veterans’ educational program hav e conv inced us of the desirability of 
establishing federal aid to assist vv’orthv students in the future. 


There is great need for simplification in the procedures gov^erning the 
negotiation of contracts with Federal agencies, the terms of such con- 

O O ^ 

tracts, the reporting of work done under such contracts, and the ac¬ 
counting procedures that govern reimbursement under such contracts. 
The principle should be firmly established that a university is a respon¬ 
sible, non-profit institution, pursuing educational and research objec¬ 
tives in tlie public interest. Recognition of this principle would greatly 
simplify methods of administration, both w’ithin the university and 
within the Federal Government. It is suggested that; 

1. Grants or programs should be stated in the broadest terms pos¬ 
sible. 

2. Tlie institution should be left with a free hand as to the methods 
of conduct ol the programs, the details of financial operation, and the 
selection of personnel. 

3. The requirements placed upon the institution should be those of: 
a. accomplishment to the fullest e.xtent possible of the objectives 

of the grant or program and a full report of what has been accom¬ 
plished, and 

h. a certified accounting of the e.xpenditure of funds. 

It has sometimes been suggested that a single agency to handle all 
activ ities of the t\q)e discussed here would be wise. Tlie wisdom of 
this step seems doubtful; for the types of activities vary so widely that 
such a central agency would have to refer matters to those informed and 
interested—that is, to one of the e.xisting agencies. The result might 
thus be merely the addition of one more step to the process. 

Pt-rhaps it would be wise to establish in the office of the President a 
(XHirdinating officer with authority to establish, for example, a uniform 
tv'pe of research contract and uniform principles of reimbursement, to 
be used by all Federal agencies in their dealing with universities. 

In this connection, attention is called to the fact that a committee 
. . . has been set up . . . for the purpose of attempting to prepare a 
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uniform research and development contract form for use by all 
branches of the Army. 

I do think that some form of centralized channeling of contacts of 
federal agencies with uni\'ersities would serve some advantages though 
this should never be of a rigidly restrictive character. 1 think flexi¬ 
bility of program and approach among the federal agencies with a 
good deal of autonomy is implicit in freedom of choice among institu¬ 
tions and agencies as to promotion of worthwhile research. Another 
bureau or agency might actually impede rather than help the process 
of choice among institutions and projects in the interests of worthwhile 
research. On our part at the University ... I feel that we can do a 
good deal more in the way of organizing our efforts and our program¬ 
ming of research toward a better utilization of facilities and staff and 
thus create more balance in our whole program. This we intend to 
do by a careful study of University policy with regard to this whole 

matter. 

Coordination of federal activities on the college campuses would 
seem to me slightly dangerous, since the coordinating agency might 
have too much power centralized in its grasp. Such a coordinating 
agency would, moreover, add one layer of complicated procedure to go 

through. 

The most obvious defect in the University’s support so far centers 
around the reluctance of any federal agency to make direct and general 
grants for the support of basic research. 

Dealing with a multiplicity of federal agencies, naturally, has its in¬ 
conveniences and limitations. This is particularly true in the field of 
contract negotiations, overhead allowances, and administrative and 
accounting procedures in connection with research grants. We shall 
never be convinced that it is necessary for each federal department to 
have its own contract forms, its own methods of accounting, and its 
individualistic policies with reference to overhead allowances and other 

procedures. ... 

We have three suggestions relative to the improvement of relations 
between the universities and the federal government which are as 

follows: 
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1. There should be uniform contract forms and procedures covering 
contract research supervised by the several federal departments inter¬ 
ested in research. 

2. There should be one set of federal auditors checking records per¬ 
taining to contract research. 

3. Most important, the system of almost complete centralization of 
authority in Washington should be broken down to endow regional 
and local offices with specific authority to make final decisions and to 
enter into binding contracts. This difficultv has evidenced itself most 
strongly in our relations with the Veterans Administration. We have 
been handicapped by the inability of our local or regional office to 
render prompt decisions on which we can rely. We know of several 
important instances in which decisions made by a regional office have 
been reversed a year later by the central authority in Washington. 
This sort of centralization, in our opinion, is one of the greatest handi¬ 
caps to an efficient and effective relationship between the federal gov¬ 
ernment and educational institutions. 

It has been suggested that research money in outright grants would 
be profitable to the present system which brings with it considerable 
supervision and frequent auditing. An outright grant would make a 
sax'ing in government cost of administration thereby realizing addi¬ 
tional money for research. 

It would be helpful if all government agencies adopted uniform re¬ 
search contract provisions and administrative procedures. This is an 
important point and the divergences, especially of administrative pro¬ 
cedures, has created and is creating difficulties on this campus. Mem¬ 
bers of the faculty receive different financial treatment depending upon 

whether their research contracts are with one branch of the service or 
another. 

With the volume of federally related activities on the campus the 
University has a responsibiliW of acting as banker for the federal gov¬ 
ernment The University advances the expenses involved in the va¬ 
rious research projects and carries the 4,000 to 5,000 veteran students 
until the federal government has paid on vouchers submitted by the 

money advanced by the University for research 
projects amounts to an average of $75,000 a month, and at the present 
time there is approximately one million dollars owed by the Veterans 
Administration to the University. Under the present Veterans Ad- 
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ministration payment method the lowest accounts receivable figure 

possible for our institution is $500,000. 

This University is a State University. It operates on a budget. It 
has only that amount of money needed to pay its current expenses. 
For that reason, when the receivables get too large, its cash situation 
becomes such that borrowing to meet its current obligations becomes 
necessary. The cash situation will become more serious next year for 
the University when its current surplus is gone. Outright grants of 
research money and payment of obligations when incurred by the 
Veterans Administration would be extremely helpful to the University’s 
financial position. 

We e.xperience some difficulties in the matter of handling federal 
funds on the federal fiscal vear and coordinating the accounting with 
our state fiscal year. At present we have funds set up under six sepa¬ 
rate federal acts, all of which are partial support for our agricultural 
experiment program. Each of the accounts is required to be accounted 
for separately. This results in considerable administrative incon¬ 
venience in handling the budgets. If some method could be devised 
which would enable us to deal with a single agency for accounting 
purposes much of the present incon^'enience could be avoided. Per¬ 
haps all of the various federal acts relating to appropriations of funds 
for agricultural extension and agricultural experiment station work 
could be centralized in Washmgton and transmitted in a single account. 

We think federal aid to education and research is a logical and in¬ 
creasingly necessary part of our American struggle as a nation of forty- 
eight states and a union of one hundred and forty million people. 

We have felt that the federal rcsearcli program is defective in Rvo 
respects. In the first place, the practice of financing research on an 
annual basis makes for difficulty in staffing and planning, and in co¬ 
ordinating research with the teaching program. Secondly, the policy 
of contributing to University overhead by means of a percentage o 
salaries frequently fails to recompense fully for the actual exqiense to 

the University. 

The various projects supported by federal funds could, I belie ^ 
be more effectively carried on if there could be better co-ordination a 
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studt'iits who are supported by individual scholarships. He wonM, ol 
course, be opposed to the loss of independence which would result 
from the acceptance ol go\ eminent fuiuls in the way of general subsidy 
rather than specific grants. 

As is so often the case. Federal relations with educational instihi- 

tions could 1 belies(.■ be improved by: 

1. More liberal support on a grant-ui-aid basis of certain activitie.s 

such as improvement of physical plant, research and coininunity 
service; 

2. Better coordination or integration of Federal agencies in the field; 

3. Allowing greater discretion to representatives in tlie field to make 

decisions. 


There is obs ious need for more uniformity in the prox isions of re¬ 
search contracts. More specifically, the government research contracts 
which carr\’ the right of government termination prior to the termina¬ 
tion of the contract should carry indemnity provision for the contracting 
institution. We cannot recruit or hold competent scientific personnel 
under a contract which can be cancelled ahead of the termination 
date on relatively short notice. The patent provisions are not only 
not uniform but are objectionable to our institution and to many other 

state institutions. 


It is difficult to see how the setting up of a coordinating agency at 
the federal level would assist the University in its dealing with Govern¬ 
ment. It is to be feared that the establishment of a central disbursing 


agency would interpose an opaque shield between the department 
head or the coordinator of research and his opposite number in the 
federal agency. The success to date of the University in the adminis¬ 
tration of contract research at least, stems largely from the good rfla 
tionship which has been built up between department heads and indi¬ 
vidual scientists with their opposite numbers in the scientific sections 
of Government, and of the Coordinator with his opposite numbers 


the contract sections 


The growing tendency of vocational education, particular!' ^ ^ 
fields of agriculture and home economics, to ov’erlap, duplicate, a 
take over activities formerly performed by the land-grant colleges is a 
matter of considerable concern to those interested in these fields in t 
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land-grant colleges. The agreement of 1928 between the Extension 
Service and the Vocational Board has been very unsatisfactory, and it 
is one-sided in favor of vocational education. . . . 

The research sponsored by the Federal Government, directly or 
through subsidies, should be governed by uniform policy, particularly 
that which is carried on through land-grant colleges or state univei'- 
sities. There is a definite need for a clarification and coordination of 
the Federal-state relations in this field. It may be that in times of 
national and state emergencies it will be necessary for the Federal 
Government to establish a direct line of authority with local people, but 
emergency control should be the exception rather than the rule. 
Ordinarily a pattern could be adhered to in all cases. 

During the emergency of the ’30’s, the Federal Government estab¬ 
lished action agencies, and through them, because most of them have 
been kept in operation, the pattern that existed for thirty years has been 
destroyed. It is a proper time to clear up the confusion, the duplica¬ 
tion of effort, and the suspicion that exists in the minds of local peo¬ 
ple concerning Federal-state cooperative relationships. 

The contacts of the Federal Government with state institutions of 
higher learning conflict among the different Governmental departments 
and agencies. In other words, there exists no pattern that is common 
to all departments and agencies in their contacts with state institutions. 
In normal periods, most state institutions, such as land-grant colleges 
and state universities, deal with approximately six agencies. During 
emergency periods it is difficult to estimate the number of agencies that 
the state institutions of higher learning have to deal with. Perhaps a 
pattern could be evolved for emergency procedures, and the plan for 
Federal-state relationships during normal periods should be simplified. 

There are, of course, a number of problems that have arisen with 
all of the expansion of certain activities during the ’30’s, particularly 
in the USD A; however, such problems as we have encountered in this 
connection have not been with agencies represented on the campus. 

Rather they have been with agencies which have largely by-passed the 
land-grant colleges. 

We are more or less disturbed, from time to time, by the seemingly 
needless red tape imposed upon us by the auditing branch of the gov¬ 
ernment on the contract research programs. 
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We consider the financial policy of the U.S. Public Health Service 
to be superior to that of the other contract agencies, such as Naval 
Research, because the former pays its entire grant in a lump sum to 
the institution, whereas the latter pays only on monthly voucher after 
the expenditures have been made. 

On the administrative side the picture is not quite so happy. A very 
considerable time of the staff of the Business Manager’s office goes into 
negotiations of contract terms, patent clauses, overhead charges, ac¬ 
counting procedures, etc. The negotiation procedures often take many 
weeks, and in certain short-term contracts, it has actually been the fact 
that the contract was not signed until the work had been completed. 
The Office of Naval Research contracts, on the whole, have been the 
most satisfactory, but even there administrative negotiations are becom¬ 
ing more complex. 

Our contracts with the Air Materiel Command, on the whole, are the 
most difficult to negotiate since clear lines of responsibifity seem to be 
less well defined in that organization than in the others. . . . 

From our point of view the crying need in Federal contracts is the 
simplification of the contract itself, its administrative provisions, and its 
auditing and accounting procedures. We have refused a number of 
contracts which contain unsatisfactory overhead allowances, patent 
clauses, or administrative procedures, and intend to stand firm on these 

matters. 

We have no particular complaint that we need to deal with so many 
Federal agencies. While this complicates contractual procedures since 
each has somewhat different administrative procedures, there is also a 
healthy element of competition introduced which would not be present 
if all contracts were under a single Federal agency. We do believe 
a simpler and more uniform type of contract could be adopted with 

great advantage to all concerned. 

There are many of our research programs supported by military 
agencies which would more appropriately be supported by some 
civilian agencies such as the proposed Science Foundation. We do 
not believe that Science Foundation contracts, however, will displace 
all military contracts since it is important that military agencies b 

contact with university work. ... 

The chief needs are for simpler and more uniform contracts, simp er 

and more uniform administrative and auditing procedures, a more gen- 
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erous and more realistic approach to the problem of overhead allow- 


The fact tfjat go\ emment research contracts are, in general, for tenns 
of six QKHiths to two veaxs, though frequently they are extended, does 
make it difficult for us to engage for this work some of the men whom 
ue should like to ha\e l‘)ecau5e they are desirous of more pennanent 
employment. The gos’eniment agencies could, of course, disrupt our 

reseuoh actis ities cerv much if they were suddenly to cancel all con- 

* * 

tracts or fail to extend them, but that certainly would not happen un¬ 
less Congress, contrarx' to its present course, should become very par¬ 
simonious as to research. . . . 

The contracting officers of the government agencies are not the same 
as the Kientific officers, and it is sometimes a rather tedious process to 
work out satiifactorx' contract terms. There is what is probably an 
unavoidable tendency on the part of those who draft gox’emment con¬ 
tracts to be more and more meticuloiis arid to make the contract more 
and more one-sided, as for example, the so-called “disputes clause,” 
which piovides that in the case of any dispute the head of the go\ eni- 
ment agency shall lx* the sole umpire'. I think that kind of thing is 
sort of inherent in our government organization, so that no matter how 
generous the terms of the contract, the government never deals with 
contractors on e\en tenns. 

There is probably little question but that the gox'emment gets more 
from its n>oiiey when it sup{X)rts research by a grant such as the United 
States Public Health Serv ice can make for medical research, than when 

the support Ls through a fixed price contract or a reimbursement con¬ 
tract. 


The lack of centraJizatiofi of clearance for t'onfidential or secret work 
should be remedied. At tlu' prt sent time, v’arious govemment agen¬ 
cies have their ouu "ptTMiiial security qiu'stionnaires,” and it must be 

considerable expense to the government to liave the same persons 
"cleared” avain and aft.iin 


III. ClUXaRAPHICAl DtSTRlBUTIoV OF PvHUC HEALTH FeLLOW'^- 

sHiPS AND Research Grants 

N’o efiFort has been made in this report to trace all federal funds 
for Mlow ships and research to the higher institutions by geo- 
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graphical location except in the case of public health. Certain 
ot those research activities in the field of liatinnal defense l(>gi- 
cally should be done through the institutiniis must capably 
efjuipped and staffed for such research. In the fitdd of public 
health, howev er, a good case mav be made for more con.sideratif)n 
of general geographical .spread of activities, particularly in areas 
of the coiuitry in greatest need of public health serxices. 

Table 40 on page 278 indicates geographical distribution of 186 
public health fellows who were on duty in educational institu¬ 
tions in the states as of April 1948, and the distribution of $13,589.- 
456 in 1,266 public health research grants to educational institu¬ 
tions in the states which had been approved for payment as of 

March 1, 1948. 

A comparison of the per cent of population and the per cent of 
public health fellowships in the \ arious geographical areas of the 
country will disclose that proportionately the Northeast and the 
Pacific Southwest states have had the larger number of fellow¬ 
ships. Of 39 added fellows who were on duty with other than 
educational institutions, 35 were in the Northeast. Fifty-six per 
cent of the 181 additional fellows who were not on duty or had 
terminated programs prior to April 1948 had been studying in 
the Northeastern states. In contrast, while the Southeas'tcm 
states have o\ er twenty per cent of the population they had under 
five per cent of the fellows on duty, and the Southwestern states, 
with ov'er seven per cent of the population had no fellows studv- 
ing therein. To be sure, individuals from these areas may have 
studied in other parts of the country. Howev er, there has always 
been a tendenev' for students from a distance to locate subse¬ 
quently in the vicinity of institutions vv'here they do their gradu¬ 
ate study and for educational institutions to draw a considerable 
portion of students from their immediate environs, leading to the 
conclusion that this geographical distribution of fellows may not 
be in the best interests of tlie total public health needs of the 

country . Of course, students should be encouraged to study at 

We merelv offer the 


institutions which offer the best instruction. 


regions 
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of the country where health needs may be greatest, strong insti¬ 
tutions in this field should be encouraged in those areas. The 
spread of fellowships may be a factor in increasing the strength 
of a few good institutions at the expense of institutions which 
need to be made strong. Certainly the Southeastern and South¬ 
western states need individuals well trained in public health. 
More consideration may well be given to strengthening this pro¬ 
gram in higher educational institutions of these regions in recog¬ 
nition of the fact that, as stated above, higher institutions tend 
to draw students more heavily from their more immediate en¬ 
virons. 

Similarly, but to a somewhat lesser extent, the amounts of 
money in public health research grants through educational insti¬ 
tutions has favored the Northeast, while the Pacific Northwest, 
the Southwest, and the Southeast are in the least fax'orable posi¬ 
tions. We readily recognize that research needs to be done in 
strong institutions. It is assumed, however, that a secondarv 
purpose of public health research is to train adequate public 
health personnel to serv^e the various areas of the country. Re¬ 
search grants tend to help make strong institutions stronger, 
which is good. Howex'er, this very process widens the diflFer- 
ential between the strong and the weak institutions, thus making 
the less favored institutions proportionatelv weaker. Naturallv, 
the government wants to get the most for its public health re¬ 
search expenditures, which leads to the practice of using the 
stronger institutions. MTiile this practice is commended, we be- 
heve that in the long run and in the interests of strong programs 
in pubhc health in all areas of the country, more should be done 
to encourage and strengthen the public health research programs 
of higher institutions in all areas of the country, 

IV. Discussion 

A reading of the excerpts from letters of college and university 
oflBcials of the country, as presented previously, wiU leave little 
doubt but that these individuals believe the general eflFect of the 
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Table 40. Geographical Distribution of Fellowships and Research Grants 
IN Public Health Through Educational Institutions, Spring 1948, As 

Related to Popul.4Tion Distribution ® 


Region and state 

Per cent of 

Per cent of 

Per cent 

Per cent of 

population 

fellowships 

of grants 

money in grants 

Northeast .. 

30.23 

44.17 ' 

38.20 

41.95 

New England . 

6.50 

19.32 

8.61 

10.15 

Maine .. 

0.64 




New Hampshire .... 

0.38 

— 

— 

— 

Vermont . 

0.25 

— 

0.16 

0.29 

Massachusetts . 

3.29 

7.49 

5.93 

7.90 

Rhode Island ....... 

0.53 

0..53 

0.08 

0.05 

Connecticut 

1.41 

11.30 : 

2.44 

1.91 

Middle Atlantic . 

20.09 

18.35 

21.47 

22.90 

New York . 

9.79 

11.89 

16.50 

17..50 

New Jersey . 

3.10 

1.07 

0.24 

0.10 

Pennsylvania . 

7.20 

5.39 

4.73 

5.30 

Other . 

3.64 

6.50 

8.12 

8.90 

Delaware . 

0.20 


— 


Marvland . 

1.55 

6.50 

5.76 

7.40 

West Virginia . 

1.29 

-- 

— 

— 

District of Columbia . 

0.60 

— 

2.36 

1.50 

Southcsist •* ** • 

20.59 

4.82 

14.63 

12.80 

Virginia . 

2,11 

1.07 

1.18 

1.00 

North Carolina ....... 

2.59 

1.61 

3.64 

3.00 

South Carolina ....... 

1.34 

— 

0.24 

0.30 

.. 

2.26 

— 

2.68 

2.70 

Florida . 

1.67 

— 

0.16 

0.10 

Kentucky . 

1.93 

— 

0.63 

0.50 

Tennessee .. 

2.15 

1.61 

3.64 

2,50 

Alabama .. 

1.97 

— 

0.40 

0.20 


1.46 

— 

— 


Louisiana 

1.78 

0.53 

1.90 

2.20 

Arkansas . 

1.33 


0.16 

0.30 


"Basic data from mimeographed reports: (1) Research Grants and Amounts 
Approved for Fayment by State and Institution, March 1, 1948, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency; (2) Geographical Distribution of Fellas, 
April 19, 1948, Public Healtli Service, Federal Security Agency. Population data 
from 1947 U-S. Census Bureau estimate of population excluding armed forces 


overseas. 
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Table 40 (Continued) 


Region and state 

Per cent of 
population 

Per cent of 
fellowships 

Per cent 
of grants 

Per cent of 
money in grants 

Middle States .. 

27.03 

31.63 

31.36 

29.68 

Ohio .. 

5.43 

4.84 

4.82 

3.60 

Indiana . 

2.70 

1.61 i 

1.89 

1.00 

Illinois . 

5.74 

7.49 

8.06 

9.50 

Michigan . 

4.36 

2.68 

4.98 

4.79 

Wisconsin . 

2.28 

7.49 

2.85 

1.80 

Minnesota . 

2.02 

4.84 

4.18 

4.49 

Iowa 

1.82 

— 

0.87 

0.60 

Missouri . 

2.68 

2.68 

3.71 

3.90 

Northwest .. 

4.81 

4.32 

4.16 

5.47 

Nortli Dakota .. . 

0.38 



— 

South Dakota .. 

0.39 

— 

0.16 

0.10 

IC^T1S3.S 

1.34 

1.08 

1.33 

0.89 

Nebraska . 

0.91 

— 

0.07 

0.03 

^^olorsido ..^ 

0.81 

1.08 

1.11 

1.03 

Utah . 

0.44 

2.16 

1,49 

3,42 

Montana . 

0.35 

— 

— 

1 — 

Wyoming . 

0.19 

— 

— 

— 

Southwest . 

7.41 


3.30 

1 97 

Oklahoma .. 

1.61 

• 

0.94 

0.45 


4.96 


2.36 

1.52 

New Mexico . 

0.38 




Arizona . 

0.46 

— 

— 

— 

Pacific Nortlivvest . 

2.95 

1.06 1 

1.01 

0.74 


0.34 


^ __ ' 


Oregon . 

1.06 

0.53 

0..39 

0.18 

Washington . 

1.55 

0.53 

0.62 

0.56 

Pacific Southwest. 

6.98 

14.00 : 

' 7.34 

7.39 

California . 

6.89 

14.00 

7.34 

7.39 

... 

0.09 

— 

— 

— 
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various federal programs is highly beneficial to their institutions. 
It is of interest to note that their comments are usually directed 

to federally sponsored research activities. Onlv occasionallv will 

— * ^ 

it be noted that mention has been made of the long-range social 
and educational implications of these activities. Institutions 


wdiich only a few years ago were concerned that any federal 


moneys coming to them, or even to their students as in NYA, 
would eventually lead to federal control are now receiving rela¬ 
tively large siuTfS'of federal money for a \'arietv of specialized ac¬ 
tivities and hke it. They testify that they have seen few evi- 


dences of federal control and that they have remained free agents 
to determine their own futures in that no federal program has 
been thrust upon them against their wills. Most of them report 
that they see little danger in upsetting their curricular balance 
by the added emphasis on the natural sciences which federal re¬ 
search funds have given to these fields, although some few state 
that they must make added effort to gain funds from other sources 
to insure a balanced program. Others beheve it would be unfor¬ 
tunate if they were to become too dependent upon any single 
source of funds for support of research or other general ac¬ 


tivities. 

In the program for the education of veterans we believe there 
has been practically no federal domination of the curriculum or 
purposes of higher educational institutions. The primary federal 
contact here has been with the individual veteran, who has had 
a very free choice in selecting the institution which he desired to 
attend and the course he desired to take. Veterans have enrolled 
in all types of higher institutions, publicly and privately sup¬ 
ported, church and secular, small and large, city and rural, rich 
and poor. They have undertaken studies in all areas of the cur¬ 
riculum. Thus the general cause of higher education in aU types 
of institutions and in all areas of the curriculum has been served. 
Though no objective formula was used to spread the gains pro¬ 
portionately between institutions, geographical areas, or fields of 
study, the nature of the program was such that no formula was 
needed. Although this program has taxed the resources of many 
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institutions, basicall)- it has led to a well-balanced general benefit 
to liigher education. The major federal concern that veterans be 
well prepared to re-assume their places in civilian life is being 
accomplished. The higher institutions of the nation are being 
benefited while being the means of accompfishing a federal 

ser\'ice. 


The federal contract research program has apparently been a 
\erv vital and stimulating force in the higher institutions through 
which it has operated. It has made it possible for the colleges 
and universities in\ ol\ed to improx'e and retain staff members. 


It has produced much research essential to the physical well-being 
of individuals as w ell as for our general technical advancement. 
It is a definite factor in increasing our backlog of scientists essen¬ 
tial to our general internal welfare as well as to our needs for na¬ 
tional defense. It has rejuvenated the laboratories of many of 
our higher institutions. 

We cannot agree, however, that the federal program of contract 
research, largely in the natural sciences, is as generally wholesome 
for higher education in this country as the veteran pi'Ogram. Of 
course, insofar as such research is necessary by the federal govern¬ 
ment it may well be done through educational institutions. All 
higher institutions should be willing to undertake federal research 
even to the extent of sacrifice to their general programs when the 
national defense interest is imperative. Moreover, support of 
pure research is in line with the aims and traditions of higher ed¬ 
ucation. Although very little of specific controls go with the in¬ 
dividual federal research programs, it is believed that the sum 
total of federal research devoted largely to the medical, physical, 
and biological sciences cannot do other than exert a subtle type 
of control of educational emphasis which should be noted. 

We as a society are already behind in our ability to utilize the 
results of science for effective living, and in adapting our social 
and economic organization in an age of rapid technological 
change. It would belabor the point to comment at length on 
the lag of the social and economic fields of study behind the phys¬ 
ical sciences. Sufiice it to say that the federal government should 
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be concerned that it not be a party to an increased soeial lag. 
Our strength as a nation involves necessity of continued impor¬ 
tant research in all areas of study as they affect all phases of our 
lives, our associations, and the environment about us. It must 
be emphatically stated that "we commend scientific progress and 
the research which makes this possible. If we curtail science to 
permit our understanding of human relations and other socio¬ 
economic matters to catch up, we are in the position of cutting 
off our noses to spite our faces. The important thing is that we 
retain balance in our emphasis. We fear tliat over the years, if 
the present federal emphasis on research only in the natural sci¬ 
ences is continued, the courage of the colleges and universities to 
retain balance may wane. 

While the educational program for veterans spreads well over 
all higher institutions, this is not the case with contract research, 
nor should it be expected to be so in fields of immediate and vital 
national concern. With each of many government agencies and 
sub-agencies involved in these matters working directly with in¬ 
stitutions of their own choice it is conceivable that we could 
strengthen certain institutions or institutions in certain geograph¬ 
ical areas to the comparative detriment of higher education else¬ 
where. While some of this may be necessary in the interests of 
federal economy, we beheve the question should be raised and 
an appraisal made. We have previously discussed this problem 
as it applies to the field of public health. 

There is urgent need for over-all federal understanding of the 
problems involved. As now operated, there is no assurance that 
there will be effective co-ordination, even between separate de¬ 
partments which are dealing in the same areas of research. 
There needs to be more uniformity concerning standards for re¬ 
search. It is not good business either for tire colleges and uni¬ 
versities or for the federal government to permit a situation 
whereby a project turned down by one federal agency as being 
unworthy can be re-submitted to another agency and appror ed 
without knowledge of the prior refusal. The college and uni¬ 
versity presidents in their testimony previously presented give 
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ample evidence of lack of unifonnitv of federal policy in respect 
to such matters as contracts, pa} ments, and audits. 

Goverrmient research through colleges and universities is only 
a portion of the total federal research. A considerable part is 
done through industrial laboratories or by the agencies of the 
government in their own facilities. Thus the development of a 
comprehensi\'e policy to assure co-ordination, over-all understand¬ 
ing, and absence of duplication and overlapping, is outside the 
scope of this report de\'oted to education. The well-being of the 
higher educational institutions of the land is involved in the de- 
\'elopment of such a comprehensive program. 

A review of other federal activities as they operate through the 
regular colleges and universities of the country, as presented in 
Chapters 6 and 7, discloses that these institutions are utilized ex- 
tensiv’ely for pre- and in-seivice training of government personnel 
and in the international interest. This type of federal activity 
has increased \’ery rapidly in recent years. There is considerable 
evidence from the university and college presidents who were 
consulted in connection with this report that they consider the 
\ arious programs in training of military officers to be desirable. 
Although they seldom mentioned the other programs in these 
classifications, we see no particular difficulties involved therewith, 
except that of the multiplicity of educational agencies and conse¬ 
quent varying federal policies. For instance, inquiry should be 
made into the reasons why the NROTC varies from the ROTC 
and Air ROTC in the matter of payment of tuitions and fees. 

Is it essential that the U.S. Office of Education care for inter¬ 
national exchange of certain classes of educational personnel while 
exchange of other txqjes of educational personnel is cared for by 
the Department of State? The Office of Education should be the 
best-informed agency of the government in knowing of the edu¬ 
cational resources of this country. It should be in a much bet- 

J 

ter position than the Department of State to work out educational 
plans for visiting educators. It, through collection of materials 
o\er the years, is familiar vith educational systems in foreign 
lands and consequently should be able to correlate the assign- 
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nu'iits of educators to educational institutions within this countn^ 

9 

witli an uiulerstandiniz of their foreij:;n ^ucatioi al backjiTuunds. 
It has an extensis e p>ersonal and prof«*.ssi(aial relationship with onr 
educational institutions. Thus it is Ix'liescd that the U.S. Office 
of Education, in co-ordination with the IXpartiucut of State, 
should he gi\en more responsibilities in dealing with the inter¬ 
national exchange of persons when educators or educational insti¬ 
tutions arc inx olx cd. 

This discussion, thus far, has not entered the field of the netn:! 


of over-all federal policy in matters w-hich in\ olv<‘ the colleees and 
universities of the country. Piecemeal federal legislation and 


the independent determination of policv by a multitude of federal 
agencies’ in programs w'hich concern the higher institutions of tlie 
nation ma\'. in the long run, constitute a more subtle and danger¬ 
ous type of federal control than w'oidd be evident in a more en¬ 
lightened and comprehensively developed approach. If there is 
one thing we do not want, it is a dominating federal department 
of education where all educational matters are controlled. But 
to go to the opposite extreme, as we are now doing and with the 
strong tendency to increase rather than decrease federal activities 
in higher education, certainly is not the appropriate solution. 
There is much need for the dex elopment of comprehensive f<*d- 
eral policies and effectix e co-ordination as related to the federal 
actixdties wdiich inx olve our colleges and imixersities. 

After rex-iewing some of the problems involved, the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education in 1948 came to the conclusion 

that it was 


strongly of the opinion that e.xcept for direct contract relation¬ 
ships, the actixities of the Federal Government in relation to education 
should be coordinated through the U.S. Office of Education. It fully 
appreciates, hoxvex er. that this is impossible in the immediate future 
and urges, as an interim step, the appointment of an interagency com¬ 
mittee within the goxemment, the Commissioner of Education to be 


chairman of such a committee.* 

* Francis T. Brown, President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education/’ published by U.S. Office of Education, Vol. I\', No. 13- March L 
1Q4S Washington. D.C. (a digest of Uie report of the Cominission). 
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Altliougli we do nol have much faith in the ability of inter¬ 
agency co-ordinating committees unless the agency responsilde for 
the co-ordination holds at least a portion of the purse strings, we 
believ'e that this is the best solution which is immediately avail¬ 
able. Co-ordination concerning specific functions (jr purposes 
is more effective than generalized co-ordination. An avenue 
must he opened for co-ordination and mutual appraisal of the 
problems involved. In addition, it is r(*conim(MKled that the U S. 
Office of Education be under mandate to collec t and publish 
statistical and other objective dcscriptixe data on all educational 
activities of the federal govenuTK ut as thev^ conc’crn the* rcgularlv' 
constituted school svstems, colleges and universities ol the conn- 
trv. This should he done at least biennially, ^\'e have faith that 
an informed public will e\ cntually find .solutions to its prohlrms. 
Onr concern is that, 1)V lack of infonnation of diversified t'diica- 
tional activities tucked away' hither and yon o\ er the govemineiit, 
we may' unknowingly permit practices to develop which may he 
inimical to the best interests of den eloping strong and indep(M)dcnt 
educational institutions in the slates. The Office of Education 
is already under Congressional mandate to collect 

such statistic.s and fads as shall show the* condition and progress of 
cdi icatioii in the sex’cral States and Territories, and of diffusing such 
information ... as sliall aid the people of the I’nited States in the 
establishment and inaintenanee of efficient school .s\ stems, and (Other¬ 
wise promote the cause of edneation throughout the eonntrw 

To insure tliat there will l>e no cjuestion about it, the mandate 
should be e.xtended to include research and dissemination of in¬ 
formation about the educational activities of the federal govern¬ 
ment as they concern the educational institutions of the country. 

. #■ 

Evvntuully, if thv pv of fcdt^'iil cclucutioual agt‘iu*\' wiiich wc 

# 

env ision is established we believe that it can Ix' a v ital eonelatimg 

and .service force in conneetion with the problems treated in this 
chapter. 

Should the government in the future plan anv new activ ities or 
extended expansion of present programs which support given 
areas of collegiate .service or currievduin, we woidd strongly recom- 
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mend that instead there be substituted a program designed some- 
what along the lines of the present education of veterans. For 
reasons stated earlier in this chapter, this program seems to hold 
the best promise of any activity yet de\dsed by the government 
for strengthening higher education without undue control, either 
obvious or obscure. The selection of worthy and able students 
from all parts of the country who have considerable latitude in 
entering institutions of their choice and the studies which they 
pursue relieves the federal government of any complaint that it is 
showing favoritism to individual institutions, geographical areas, 
or to special phases of the curriculum. In such a plan federal 
funds should be granted to states by an equitable objective for¬ 
mula, but choice of institutions by students should not be limited 
by state lines. Within general standards as determined by Con¬ 
gress, states should be given responsibility foi the administration 
of the program as it concerns selection of able and worthy stu¬ 
dents, certification of educational institutions where studies could 
be pursued, and general administration of the piogram. If such 
a program were undertaken, it is believed that considerable of the 
federal funds now going to individual institutions foi reseaich, 
fellowships, and other purposes might better be channeled through 

this one program. 


Chapter 14. COXCLUSIOXS-FEDERAL POLICY 

AXD STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION 


I. Background 


Of the vast arra\’ of public functions carried on at the various 
m)\ emmental le\'els none is Ijasically more important to the well- 
i)eintj of the individual citizen or life in a democracy than educa¬ 
tion. The opportunit\’ for an adequate education, geared to 
realistic needs of indi\ iduals and of our type of society, is funda¬ 
mental to our concept of the value of the individual citizen and of 
his place and participation in dcmocrac\'. Although education 
is a basic responsibilitv of states and should remain so for reasons 
pointed out in prex ious chapters, tlie federal goveniment has a 
ven natural and justifiable concern tliat educational programs 
uithin states be realistic and effective. Whether we think na- 
tionalK in terms of civic or general literaev, defense needs, wel¬ 
fare of individuals, industrial effcctix eness, or a host of other im¬ 
portant considerations, we come to the conclusion that an adequate 
education in the states is essential. Quantitatixe and qualitative 
changes in this education are imperatix’e from time to time in 
order to meet the needs of the changing conditions in our dynamic 

life. 


Historically the federal goxemment has had a very beneficial 
effect in encouraging states to make such changes. This is ex'i- 
denced by a number of activities such as the early land grants 
which were the basis for the dex elopment of public school systems 
in new states, the encouragement of land grant colleges to meet 
the needs of a growing agricultural and industrial nation and to 
furtlier democratize the opportunity for higher education, or the 
federal-state co-operative program for xocational education to 
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encourage high schools to be realistic in meeting the needs of new 
hordes of pupils who were flocking to them. 

It is believed that decentralization of the basic responsibility 
for education to the states should be continued and that the fed¬ 
eral activities in education need to be re\'iewed as thev concern 
this principle. In the long run educational strength in initiative 
and leadership at the state level brings greater national strength 
in our fomi of government. It is our protection against using 
education as a force towards national partisan ends. In too many 
other countries we have recently observed the effects of na- 

m 

tionalized educational systems used as a means to pervert demo¬ 
cratic government and destroy individual and social freedoms. 
We do not want a federal educational system with its set uni- 
foiTTiity which stultifies experimentation and subsecjuent progi’ess. 

However, if we assume that the federal government has no place 
in education we close our eyes to the history of federal participa¬ 
tion in encouragement and support of education in the states. By 
and large these federal activities have been highlv beneficial both 
from a state and a national point of view. If, in the future, edu¬ 
cation in the states is generally unresponsive to some very perti¬ 
nent need of individuals in our t)'pe of society, certainly the fed¬ 
eral government should retain the right to enter the gap hy 
encouraging the states to undertake the responsibility. Or if 
certain poorer states after making a reasonable maximum effort 
are still unable to provide a minimum of education considered 
essential for general or civic literacy, the federal government may 
well offer assistance. Particularly in this day of mobile popula¬ 
tion and increasing importance of national ci\'ic participation the 
inability of a state to provide minimum educational essentials be¬ 
comes a national interest. 

While we are concerned that we not have a strict federal con¬ 
trol of education in the states, nor general operation of a federal 
school system as in the NYA, it is believed that there is little of 
historical support for the contention that we have had undue 
direct control in the federal programs of education which have 
been conducted on a co-operative basis with states. Also many 
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of the federal programs which operate through states or institu¬ 
tions in states on other than a co-operative basis have no undue 
direct federal control. Witness the federal activities for the edu¬ 
cation of veterans, involving something over $2,800,000,000^ in 
1949. The major criticisms which are made concerning this pro¬ 
gram are leveled at too few federal controls, a situation largely 
con'ected by the Eightieth Congress. The college and university 
presidents (see previous chapter) have testified that they note 
practically no evidence of harmful control in the rapidly increasing 
federal activities through their institutions. It is believed that 
the argument of federal control of education has often been used 
as a screen by those who oppose federal assistance on other 
grounds. 

We beheve the danger to education lies more in the uncontrolled 
spread of unco-ordinatcd and specialized educational fimctions 
over the government without regard to eflFective over-all educa¬ 
tional development. Fearing a federal centralization of activities 
which concern the educational institutions of the land, we have 
taken the alternate course of diflFusing federal activities in educa¬ 
tion to many of the departments and independent agencies of the 
government. The U.S. OflRce of Education, the one agency of 
the government which has traditionally championed the cause of 
general and balanced development of education under state re¬ 
sponsibility for leadership and initiative, had available through it 
(for both its administration and its grants to states) approximatelv 
one per cent of the total federal funds in the fiscal year 1949 which 
went to schools and higher institutions in the states and students 
therein, to the operation or support of federal educational institu¬ 
tions and programs, or for tlie administration of these programs. 
If we add to this federal total the unclassified activities and those 
which do not concern regular educational institutions (category 
“B” activities), the percentage through the Office of Education 
would be considerably less. A review of a few other facts dis¬ 
closed in this study will be pertinent. 

Although w'e have been wary of any total financial figures in 

^ UnoflBcial estimate as of June 1948. 
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this report clue to a number of factors pointed out in Chapter 2, 
we venture the opinion that in 1949 there was axailable some¬ 
thing over $3,400,000,000 ‘ of federal monevs for use in educational 
activities which directly affect our regularly constituted schools 
and higher institutions, operate through them, furnish similar edu¬ 
cation, or assist students in these schools and institutions. As has 


been pointed out earlier, however, this is not direct general fed¬ 
eral aid to education although in some cases as a bv-pr(xluct 
general assistance may result. A v'ery large majority of these 
funds are dedicated to war- or defense-incurred educational ac¬ 


tivities such as education of veterans, schools in defense or mili¬ 
tary areas, military research and pre- or in-service education of 
military personnel through universities, raising the educational 
lev'el of members of the armed forces, and so forth. Only the 
relatively small sums of money av'ailable to the Office of Educa- 
tion for its internal use in research, service, and leadership for 
the general development of education at all levels and in all parts 
of the country (in the vicinity of one and a quarter million dollars 
in 1949) mirror the federal concern for the over-all general de¬ 
velopment of education in this country. 

Except for this small general interest in education expressed 
through the Office of Education all federal activities which deal 
with the regularly constituted schools are for specialized activi¬ 
ties such as promotion of special areas of the curriculum, special¬ 
ized educational services, assistance to special geographical areas, 
promotion of special fields of research, education for special groups 
of individuals, support for special types of higher institutions, or 
pre- or in-service education of specialized gov'^eniment personnel. 
Although the educational institutions of the land are being utilized 
effectively for the promotion of many federal causes, and although 
in general the schools and colleges of the land believe that the 
effect of any individual activity is beneficial to their programs, the 
emphasis in its totality on specialized phases of education fav'oring 
technical and scientific areas cannot do otherwise than place the 

- Includes in excess of $500,000,000 over ofBcial estimate for 1949 educa¬ 
tion of veterans appearing in Chapter 2. See Table 28, Chapter 7. 
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educational institutions of the land in a state of imbalance. This 
is the type of subtle indirect control which we believe more 
dangerous than the threat of direct federal control. 

o 

when we add to this situation a number of other factors we be¬ 
come e\ en more concerned. The \'ast majority of these programs 
are administered by non-educational federal agencies which are 
legitimately interested in the promotion of their own points of 
view and often pennit their customary mode of direct operations 
to undermine state educational authority. The latter is particu¬ 
larly true in respect to elementary and secondary education. 
Sixteen executixe departments and independent agencies of the 
gox'enimcnt through dozens of their sub-agencies conduct pro¬ 
grams which concern elementary and secondary education. A 
prexious chapter has told the story of the resultant by-passing 
of state departments of education, the overlapping of functions 
on the state or local lex^el, and the effect on curricular balance. 
The federal gov'crnment has probably been negligent in building 
balanced strength in state departments of education. Nineteen 
federal departments and independent agencies through scores of 
their sub-agencies hax e programs which concern higher education. 
It is not unusual for a unix ersity to operate federally sponsored 
programs with 25 federal agencies and sub-agencies, each deal¬ 
ing independently and each xvith its oxvn poheies and procedures. 
The effect of these activities is treated in the previous chapter. 

It should not be assumed that the educational systems and in¬ 
stitutions in tlie states hax'e been ungrateful for these federal 
educational activities xvhich concern them nor that these activities 
are considered to be other than valuable if not even essential in 


many cases. Tlie complaint is that the federal government has 
nex er adopted an over-all policy in regard to its educational ac¬ 
tivities, that legislation has been piecemeal and programs unco¬ 
ordinated. Lack of objectiv'e formulas in sev’eral programs for 
the distribution of funds or activities can permit abuses in favor¬ 
itism to certain institutions or geographical areas. Aggressive 
groups or agencies hax'e promoted their causes through education 
without regard to the over-all dexelopment of education. The 
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Office oi Education has been 
governmental status nor tlie 


kept so weak that it lias neitlu r tlic 
lacilities to l)c an effecti\e force in 


dex eloping or co-ordinating a coinprehensix e federal program or 
policy of education. 


In addition to the educational programs of the federal govern¬ 
ment which concern the regularly constituted schools and edu¬ 


cational institutions in the states there are a number of direct fed¬ 
eral activities or responsibilities in education, such as the education 
of children of federal employees on federal reservations and prop¬ 
erties, education of Indians and other native peoples in possessions 
and occupied areas, “civilian” education of members of the armed 
forces, the conduct of the military and maritime academies, the 


closely related programs for in-service training of governmental 
personnel, or education in the international interest. Particularlv 


in respect to the first two types of these activities is there need 
of a definite federal policy, 

Ev'en a cursory review of the prexdous chapters will impress one 
with the fact that the federal educational interest pervades prac¬ 
tically all of the major departments and independent agencies of 
the e.xecutive branch. In summary, this rather confused situa- 

m 

tion is primarily the result of four factors operating on the federal 
level: 

(1) Federal activities in education have developed on a piece¬ 
meal basis. They represent activities supported by v^arious groups 
and special interests and at various times during our history, and, 
there having been no over-all general federal policy relative to 
education, the result has been what might have been expected. 

(2) Education is a powerful force and method bv which govern¬ 
mental serx’ices and departmental or agency points of view can 
be made to reach the people. Also its resources can be used 
effectively to perform governmental functions. For these reasons 
it is only natural that a given department or agency should desire 
to use education to further the particular interest for which it has 
major concern. 

(3) The gox'emment has found itself confronted with a number 
of direct educational responsibihties which could not be shifted 
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readily to the regularly constituted educational institutions in the 
states. 

(4) The basic desire of the people, expressed through Congress, 
to limit federal control of education has resulted in a relatively 
subordinate federal educational agency and a spread of educa¬ 
tional functions in other federal agencies in order to deter federal 
centralization of this function. 

II. Federal Policy in Education 

It is the purpose of this section to present a few rather general¬ 
ized statements of policy which will be helpful in overcoming 
some of the major complications and inconsistencies in our alloca¬ 
tion of educational functions throughout the gov'ernment and in 
our conduct of the activities involved. 


A. Relationship to States and Educational Institutions in States 

1. Basic control of and responsibility for education should con¬ 
tinue to be a state and local function. 

2. Education is an essential service of major importance which 

must be well organized and well integrated to develop balanced 

activities stemming from needs of citizens and democracy. The 

federal government should recognize this rather than pursue a 

course of promoting unrelated educational specialties or special 
interests. 

3. The nation, as well as states and localities, is vitally con¬ 

cerned that education be effective. Thus federal financial as¬ 
sistance and leadership of a noncoercive nature are often desirable. 
The federal gox'emment may use these for general assistance 
when needed, to promote desirable functions caused by changing 
national conditions and needs for which the regular schools and 
higher institutions in states may not have been sufficiently re¬ 
sponsive in developing balanced services, or to equalize educa¬ 
tional opportunity in states that are unable to provide proper edu¬ 
cation. ^ 
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4. The goal of the federal government in its activities related 
to the regularly constituted schools and higher educational insti¬ 
tutions in the states should be to dev'elop self-reliance and sclf- 
sufiBciency at the state or institutional lev'cl. When federal as¬ 
sistance is given, either through fiscal or leadership means, it 
should be to this end. 

5. ^dien resomces are available in the regularly constitute cl 
schools and higher institutions in the states through which fed¬ 
eral educational responsibihties or federal purposes can he ac¬ 
complished, these shoidd be utilized and provision made for their 
support. Except in critical emergency situations, howev'er, this 
should be done with due consideration to the well-rounded and 
general welfare of schools and colleges in all parts of the coun- 
txy. 

6. Grants in aid or other fiscal assistance to states for education 
should be as general as possible in nature consistent with the fed¬ 
eral obhgation and necessity for ascertaining that funds are used 
for the purposes for which intended. When the purpose is other 
than emergency in nature, impartial objectiv’e formulas should be 
utihzed in distribution of funds. 

7. All federal activities which concern elementary and secon¬ 
dary schools in the states should be the responsibihty of the fed¬ 
eral educational agency unless the evidence is clear-cut to the 
contrary. In the latter case there should be legally required and 
specified co-ordination between the agency involv^ed and the fed¬ 
eral educational agency to insure that operations are in accord 
with educational needs of schools and localities and that re¬ 
sponsibilities are properly decentralized to state departments of 
education. 

8. All federal educational activities which concern higher edu¬ 
cational institutions in the states, except those which are of a 
critical emergency nature, must be consistent with the policy 
stated in 2 above and to this end there should be more dependence 
on the federal educational agency for development of and advise¬ 
ment concerning these activities. Until more effective federal 
pohey and organization can be effected for these activities, inter- 
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agency co-ordination for acti\’ities which involve similar functions 

o ^ 

or purposes is necessary. For statement of problem and recom¬ 
mendations see Chapter 13. 

B. SpecmJ Federal Responsibilities far Education 

1. The federal government has a definite responsibility for 
assuring equal opportunity at public expense for elementary and 
secondary education of dependent children of federal employees 
who live on special federal properties, reservations, construction 
projects, federal o\’erseas installations, and in occupied areas. 
Similarly this responsibility extends to cover situations where 
federally incurred activity creates an educational burden on com¬ 
munities which they cannot be expected to bear. One compre- 
hensiv'e federal pohcy should cover all of these situations. For 
statement of problem and recommendations see Sections III and 
R' of Chapter 5. 

2. The federal government has a definite responsibility for as¬ 
suring educational opportunity to Indians and other native peo¬ 
ples in territories and possessions. One comprehensive policy 
should cover these situations. For statement of problem and 

recommendations see Section V of Chapter 5 and Section V of 
Chapter 7. 

3. As far as possible in connection with 1 and 2 above, use 
should be made of existing public educational facilities or if 
added facilities are needed they should be provided by the gov¬ 
ernment to state or local public educational agencies. All ar¬ 
rangements should be cleared through state departments of edu¬ 
cation. 

C. Functions of the Federal Educational Agency (See Sections I 
and in of Chapter 10) 

1. The historical functions of (1) collecting statistics and facts 
to show the conditions and progress of education; (2) diffusing 
information to aid in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
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cient school systems; and (3) otherwise promoting the cause of 
education throughout the country, should be retained with major 
emphasis. Among these three functions, the emphasis should be 
in the order listed. 

2. The historical function should be expanded by Congres¬ 
sional mandate to include the biennial collection of research facts 
and objective description of all educational activities of the fed¬ 
eral government which concern the regularly constituted schools 
and educational institutions of the country and the diffusion of 
this information. This should include research and diffusion of 
information concerning the effect of these activities on the regu- 
larlv constituted schools and educational institutions in the states. 
See Chapter 13. 

3. All federal activities which concern elementary or secondary 

* • 

schools in the states should be the responsibility of the federal 
educational agency unless the evidence is clear-cut to the con¬ 
trary as stated in A 7 above. This should include matters in¬ 
volved with instruction and educational services. It should ex¬ 
tend to the basic responsibility for the comprehensive program for 
dependent children or Lanham Act type of assistance. 

4. The federal educational agency should be responsible for 
educational aspects of activities involving higher educational in¬ 
stitutions which primarily concern more than the specialty of any 
individual non-educational department or independent agency. 
For instance, the ROTC is primarily concerned with the specialty 
of the Armv and thus should remain there. On the other hand, 
the placement of exchange professors in American universities, 
treated in Chapter 13, should be vested in the federal educational 
agency. This policy would not deny to the Department of State 
its logical non-educational part in the program. 

5. Wlien, because of the exceptions noted in 3 and 4 above, a 
federal activity operates through or concerns the regularly con¬ 
stituted schools or higher educational institutions in the country 
with primary responsibility in other than the federal educational 
agency, the latter should have a well-defined co-ordinating or eu- 
ucational service function in connection therewith. The certifica- 
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tkjn of educational i>eed bv the Office of Education in tlie veterans 

w 

educational facilities program of the Federal \Vorks Agency is a 


case in point. 

6. The federal educational agency should be a source for pro- 
fe> 5 ional education.d sersice to all agencies in^■ol\■ed in educa- 
ticmal matters whether ha\ing to do witli in-service training or 
the promotion of their particular spfH:ialtics. In general, duplica¬ 
tion of profcsvional educational personnel in non-educational de- 
putm^ts and agencies should be avoided. 

7. Cutting across several of these functions is that of strength- 

* O 


ening responsil»ility. professional leadership, and educational ini¬ 
tiative in schools and higher educational institutions in s'tatcs, 
with particular reference to state departments of education. 
Th is should be a major function of the federal educational agenev, 

8. Also implied abo\ e. but needing greater stress, is the func- 
tkjo of aggressive research, diffusion of information, and of pro¬ 
motion c’anceming educational activ ities or scrv ices badlv' needed 
hot often neglected by states. Such a funetion, properlv' per- 
fonned. should encourage states to assume responsibility and 
may avoid somo of the piec’crneal demands for specialized fed¬ 
eral educational activities. It mav result in federal programs 
w’hieh are much more effectiv’e. Tlie current move for a labor 
extenskm service is a case in point. In Section 11 of Cdiapter 6 
tliis projKJsal and other federal activities as related to the need 
of a comprehensive ov’er-all federal pohev' in respect to adult 
cdueatirm are discussed. TTiis function mav applv' with equal 
fnrtt* to su( h areas as nec-d for school building construction and 
tcholarshlps .iud fellowships. Tlie federal educational agency 
should be the first to detect thc'se trends and to offc*r solutions 
based on rcssearch findings. Ia?adi‘rship and service of this tv'pe 
dbould be important functions erf this agenev. Lack of aggres¬ 
siveness hy the Office of Ekiuc^tiem mav have been a factor in 




ot comprehensive federal jMograms and substitution of 
|ii^s^fseal actrv'ities in non-educational agencic?s. 

*^"9. The federal educatkioal agency sliuuld be a clearinghouse 

ce and infoimaticm to cduc-ators. educational institutions 
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and scholars to insure that educational inquiries will be directed 
to the one or more federal agencies, libraries, or individuals in 
the government which have the best available expertness in re¬ 
spect thereto. This is discussed, in connection with the recom¬ 
mendation that an Educational Reference Service be established, 
in Section II of Chapter 10. 

10. Closelv allied with this is the function of the federal edu- 

✓ 

cational agency in respect to utilization of the rich re.sources of 
the federal government in a curricular service to schools. This 
has been discussed briefly in Section I of Chapter 5. 

III. Organization of the Federal Educational Agency 

It is apparent from the materials presented previously that the 
U.S. Office of Education has not been properly implemented to 
perfonn the functions listed above. It has not been able to exert 
the educational leadership or render service either at the state or 
federal level, commensurate with tlie needs of education in states, 
the importance of education in our national life, or with the 
rapidly growing educational activities in the federal government. 
The frustrations which surround this OflBce and its personnel have 
been pointed out in Section IV of Chapter 10. Considering all 
factors, we have been fortunate in having even the modicum of 
effectiveness which has been developed in this OflBce. To some 
extent we believe this situation can be improved by proper or¬ 
ganization which will better its professional status and give it 

more leadership stature. 

The federal educational agency is not primarily an operating 
oflBce. Its major function is professional research, service, and 
leadership in the interests of education in the states. Thus our 
first question must be, “What type of organizational structure will 
permit this agency to perform this function most eflEectively? 
The question of what wdU look neat or streamlined in a federal 
organization chart is secondary. It is fundamental that this 
agency should be non-partisan both in its personnel and its point 
of view. It follows that every possible protection must be given 
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to assure that it not be subject to partisan politics nor to those 
who desire to build power for the sake of power. This agency, 
in its organization, should be consistent with what is considered 
good organizational practice on the state and local level. 

A. A National Board of Education 

We believe that serious consideration should be given to the 
establishment of a National Board of Education. Such a board 
should be of a size small enough to assure compactness and not so 
large that it is unwieldy. Its members should be appointed for 
relatively long periods, and terms staggered in order to assure 
continuity in policy and to avoid “packing” by a President during 
any one term of office. Possibly twelve members, one appointed 
by the President each year for a twelve-year term, would meet 
these qualifications. 

Extremely high-type non-partisan individuals with concern for 
the broad general welfare of society and individuals therein 
should be chosen. They should not be selected because they 
represent any type of political, occupational, social, racial, re¬ 
ligious, educational, or other special interest, but rather because 
they are our outstanding citizens in their appreciation that educa¬ 
tion is a vital force in serving the needs of all individuals and all 
groups in our society. If, through this process, an individual 
were selected who happened to be a member of a labor organiza¬ 
tion, a member of a minority racial group, a Republican, a Demo¬ 
crat, a Protestant, a Catholic, a fanner, or an industrialist, we 
would not be concerned unless this were a consideration in mak¬ 
ing the appointment. 

No two members should come from any one state and probably 
no member should be appointed from a state which has been re¬ 
cently represented on the board. A majority of the members 
probably should be laymen as contrasted with professional edu¬ 
cators. Members should be removed from office only for cause 
specified in law. 

Legal specification alone cannot insure the high type of board 
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which we belJeve necessary. It is essential tliat those j^rr)iips and 
individuals in this country who ha\ e major concern for the gen¬ 
eral welfare of education be a vital force in public opinion to as¬ 
sure proper appointments. In the last analysis this is our best 
guarantee for proper selection of members to this board, as well 
as for many other impro\ ements suggested in this report. 

Board members should not be paid, except for per diem and 
expenses when performing their official business. It is assumed 
that diey would meet regidarly four to six times a year and on 
call. The board should Idc primarily advisory in nature, but by 
specific mandate of Congress could, and probably should, he 
given a number of responsibilities such as determination of policy 
within legislative limitations regarding approval of state plans for 
education as related to federal subsidies and the application of 
other standards which may be a consideration in making grants 


to states. 

A number of functions of the old Federal Board for Vocational 
Education may well be assumed by this board. Certainly its 
most important function would be to advise the Commissioner of 
Education relative to needed research and promotional programs 
and to advise the federal educational agency in developing its 
services in performing the functions outhned in Section II C 
above. Its counsel should be a leavening force concerning educa¬ 
tional matters in both the legislative and executive branches. It 
should review federal policy in education from time to time to 
ascertain that the best interests of states and nation are being ad- 

v'anced by federal educational activities. 

A numijer of considerations, some of which have already been 

discussed, follow: 

1. The potential danger of using the federal educational 
agency for partisan purposes or for the promotion of ideologies or 
educational programs inimical to the best state and national in¬ 
terest would be minimized bv the National Board of Education. 
As it now stands the Commissioner of Education can use his office, 
or, if he resists, his superiors can use his office, for improper or 
unwise purposes. The recent controversy between the Feder 
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Securit\ Administrator and the Office of Education at least dem- 
onstrates the potentialities of this situation. Education can l>e 
used to pervert the mind of a nation as has Iseen done in certain 
other countries. Although this has not happened here, we must 
reduce tlie possibilitv that it could happen. 

2. At both state and local lev el vve insist that ediicational policy 
within constitutional or legislative limits be developed by a boiird 
uf representative citizens. It is not logical that, at the one place 
where vve fear undue control of education, vv’c should neglect at 
least an opportuiiitv for rev ievv of policy bv such a group. 

3. If the federal government is to encourage greater strength 
in state departments of education and proper organization therein, 
it must set an example for such departinent,s'. We hav e suggested 
a small grant to state departments of education w’hich meet verv 
miuimal federally determined standards. (See Chapter 12.) If 
this is done, or even if it should not be done, certainlv" the major 
iunction of t*ncouraging projx’r organization to bring educational 
strength and initiative in states cannot be effective if the state 
finger of scorn can l>e pointed at federal educational organi¬ 
zation. 

4. The ft'deral government requires state l>oard.s for vocational 
idiication, vet on the federal U'v el vvt* hav e abolished such a 
Ixjurd. leading to situations which at least arc alleged to hav'c 
bt*en federally “ma.sterminde<l.” Particularly in important mat¬ 
ters of federal detennination of poliev or standards within limits 
as prescribtd by Congress, of discretionary power, or of state plan 
approval or disapproval the decision should not rest on the judg¬ 
ment of one indiv idual. Such violates a federal reejuirement in 
Ntah^s ;is well as our Ix’st tradition of educational admiriLstration 
on state and local level. 


Consjcisiojuil Rf cord, August 2. 1948. 91, No. 123, bOth Omg., 

2iid soa.. p 9788; .uni lt,n stieation of tJu- Frdcra! Security Af^enry. lli.Mr- 
Ings behsre the SolK’ominitfi *• of tfx- Ck)nunittcc on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives. btHh Cone.. Zial sess.. on t!»c lYep.irtinent of Laljor— 

Securits Agency Appropriation Bill for 1949. U.b. Govt. Printing 
iueust 1948. 
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5. The development of balanced federal educational leader¬ 
ship and service to counter the present federal imbalance, as 
described in Chapter 11 and elsewhere in this report, is a project 
which needs our best and most objective minds. It should not be 
entrusted to one individual regardless of the amount of wisdom 
he may possess. This is not the American way, particularly in 
education. We have no illusion that all of the federal problems 
in the field of education will be resolved by this report. Prob¬ 
lems of the type indicated herein will be with us for a long time. 
It is essential that we have a continuing body of representative 
citizens which will be alert to see that the educational staff search 
out these problems, discover their significance, and make con¬ 
structive suggestions relative to their solution. 

6. The federal educational agency must be alert to educational 
problems and difficulties from the grass roots of education in the 
states. Although the professional staff in education of this 
agency will know of these problems from professional sources at 
state and local levels, it is assumed that this staff should also 
know of problems from the point of view of the educational lay¬ 
man. The board should help to keep it alert in this respect. 

7. Educational administrators are accustomed to acting as 
executives to lay boards. They have learned the worth of such 
boards through training and experience. They resist being 
placed in positions where political considerations or one-man ad¬ 
ministrative control can exert undue influence over education. 
It is believed that a National Board of Education will enhance 
the opportunity to obtain strong professional educational leader¬ 
ship at the head as well as in subordinate positions in the federal 
educational agency. 

Thus we consider a National Board of Education an essential 
first in our re-organization of education on the federal level, n 
should be without administrative functions, except as such may 
be given to it by specific act of Congress. It should safeguard 
the state and national educational interest. It should revitalize 
the federal educational agency in its function of service to educa¬ 
tion in the states. The board should help the agency gain pro- 
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fessional stature in the government so that it may better assume 
its position as an integrating and service force for the v'arious 
educational activities of the federal go\ eniment. It should help 
build balance into the federal educational activities as they affect 
the schools and higher institutions of the country. 

It is realized that, in spite of safeguards, appointments might 
be made with political considerations in mind. Again, public 
opinion is our best protection. During one term of office a Presi¬ 
dent would be very unlikeh' to appoint a majority of the board. 
The public usually expresses itself more quicklv and more vehe¬ 
mently concerning abuses in education than on other public mat¬ 
ters. The mere M^hisper of scandal in school affairs will usually 
bring action from a community which mav tolerate corruption 
elsewhere in its government. When an educator goes wrong it 
usually makes the headlines. Education is very close to the gen¬ 
eral pubhc concern. Thus it is beheved that a President would 
be diligent in making appointments. 

Should Congress or the Senate have any part in confirmation of 
appointments? Although we are inclined to believe there will 
be less political consideration if the President has the final power 
of appointment, we recognize that this is contrary to much prece¬ 
dent. In the field of education it is probable that public opinion 
would operate more quickly and more positively on the President 
alone than on the President and Senate or Congress jointly. 

Even though the board’s functions be primarily advisory, its 
caliber would tend to give it strong influence. Its closeness to 
public opinion in the states would be miiTored in its advisement 
and in its relay back to the people of anything contrary to the best 
pubhc interest. This should result in better federal pohcy and 

administration, and a quick check on faulty federal conduct of 
educational activities. 

Would this board tend to amass power or otherwise exert undue 
control over education? The potentiahties of this tvpe of abuse 
are considered to be much less than in the present placing of 
complete responsibility, without even advisory check, on admin¬ 
istrative officials who can be politically appointed and in a po- 
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litical chain of command. Certainly the Congress which brought 
such a board into IxMiig could regulate or even abolish it if ib 
functions are abused. 

Tliere is no panacea in organization. Wc have tried a?iijtlier 
type of organization and its record of aclueveinent has Ix en dis¬ 
appointing. A National Board of Education, even for those who 
niav consider it only an experiment, is a venture which has so 
much in its fas or and is so much in the American educational tra¬ 
dition that it is worthv of a fair trial. 


B. The Commissioner of Education 

The commissionership of education should be a professional 
career position. It should challenge the caliber of man drawn 
to our most responsible positions of educational administration at 
state, local, or institutional les'el. That it is only by chance that 
such an indisidual can now be drawn to this position is indicated 
in Section IV of Chapter 10. What can be done to rectify this 

situation? 

There are mans’ s’alid arguments in favor of appointment of the 
Commissioner bv the National Board of Education. Wliile we 
prefer this method of appointment we must admit certain justifica¬ 
tion for the belief that, if the President is to be responsible for the 
proper operation of the executive branch, he must select those 
who administer its activities. An alternate plan by which the 
President appoints from a panel of nominees submitted by the 
Board mav be an appropriate meeting-ground Iretween these 
two points of view. This has the potential disadvantage of change 
in administration of the federal educational agency wath each 
change in the presidency. The position of Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation must be non-partisan in nature and every legal safegiiard 
.should be erected against the abuse of this principle. A^ain. 
public opinion concerning this matter will be a greater protection 
asainst abuse than matters wdiich mav be wTitten into law. It is 
believed that appointment should be for an indefinite tenure 
termined by good behavior and effective administration 
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C. Internal Organization of the Federal Educational Agency 

A number of matters which should be taken into consideration 
in the internal re-organization of the federal educational agency 
have been discussed in Sections II and III of Chapter 10. These 
will not be repeated here, particularly as they are not the major 
concern of this report. Recommendations and suggestions con¬ 
cerning the transfer of certain activities to the Office and the de¬ 
velopment of needed co-ordination have been presented in Chap¬ 
ters 5 through 13. 

IV. Location of Federal Educational Agency 

IN THE ExECUTFN'E BrANCH 

The determination of the location of the federal educational 
agency should be governed largely by its functions and its modes 
of operation. Where can it best perform its function of research, 
service, and leadership in the interest of education in states? 
Where can it best act as an integrating and service agency for the 
dispersed educational activities in the various departments and 
independent agencies of the federal government? Where can it 
operate most effectively without partisan influence or undue con¬ 
trol of education in states? Where is it most hkely to develop pro¬ 
fessional status commensurate with its importance? 

There are three feasible places in the government where the 
federal educational agency could be located. First, a federal de¬ 
partment of education with a Cabinet officer at its head could be 
established. Such a recommendation was made by the National 
Advisory Committee on Education appointed by the President 
which rendered its report in 1931. This possibility is discarded 
primarily because it could subject education to pohtical control. 
Other considerations in refusal to consider this solution seriously 
involve its incompatibility with good state and local educational 
organization, the needless increase of major governmental de¬ 
partments, the assumption of undue centralization of educational 
functions, and the regard for retaining basic control and responsi- 
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bility for education in the states. While education would gain 
governmental status by such a move, it is believed that too high 
a price would be paid for this status. 

The second location, in a federal Department of Health, Wel¬ 
fare and Education, has more to commend it. In support of such 
a department it has been pointed out tliat all of these functions 
are concerned with the welfare of the individual, thc‘ family, or the 
community. It follows the principle of centralization of functions 
by purpose. This would be a logical outgrowth of the present 
Federal Security Agenev. By forming a united front it is assumed 
that better presentations of os er-all fiscal and other needs could 
be made to the President and to the Congress. Through the 
prestige of a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet each concern 
of the Department could be ad^'anced more effectively and inter¬ 
departmental co-ordination implemented. Each of the services 
involves relationships with states usually in the form of grants in 
aid, thus making for considerable compatibility in methods of 
operating. Efficiency and economy should result from such an 

organization. 

On the negative side, and as related primarily to education, such 
an organization also has certain disadvantages: 

(1) The much needed National Board of Education would not 

easily fit into the structure. 

(2) The Secretary, and sub-secretaries if such were in the 
picture, would almost of necessity be political appointees who 
could subject education to political pressures. While such pres- 
sm'es would be damaging to the field of health, the damage to 
education could be much worse. Education deals with ideas in 
the minds of individuals, while health is concerned with his 
physical well-being. There are not different Republican, Demo¬ 
cratic, or even Socialist Party cures for malaria, but there are dif¬ 
ferent party approaches to influence the thinking of an indiNidual. 

(3) The other agencies of the proposed Department do not 
have the clear-cut tradition and record of placing responsibility on 
their counterparts in the states as has the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion. 
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^4 Education lias more in common with actix ities of several 
other departments of the go\ emment than v ith activities of tlu* 
proposed itness tJie educational ac ti\ itit s of tht 

Fiepartmeiit of Asricultme, Atomic Eiierg> Commission. .Army, 
\ii\ v and the Veterans Administration, all of whioli have largl^- 


programs wliich concern elementary, secondarx, or higher educa* 

tiofi thf? of Education it mU. 

\ 5» Tl^e great need of dex’eloping the fedt^ral educational 
a-'cncx' as .i professional servicing and inteirratiiig force for all 
rdtieatiooa) activities of the government, the large majority oi 
which .iic outside the proposed Department, has U'cn iwinttKl out. 
This m.«v be ust^d to support indejvcndent status rather than in- 

ciuoion in a department. 

There aie those who fear that the interest of the present 
Office of Education would be overlooked as its activ ities are rela¬ 


tively smal! as compared with lapitlly expanding activities, such 
as social securitv. Major cun-ideration in determination of policy 
and allocati'in of budget would naturally favtir the larger operat¬ 
ing activ ities. Thev see little chance of obt.tiniiig a dejjurtmenlal 
tecretary who has the v ision or ability to weigh decisions which in- 
vnlve such diversified and specializc'd fields as would Ix’ repre¬ 
sented in tlie lA-jiartiiK-nt. A professional educator 
vhuukl not Ik ad such a Department, as this associates eihication 
with partisan politics. It is also unlikely’ tliat such an indiv idiial 
W'V'ald be appointed. Tlie probability' of eitln r a jirofessional 
naxhcwl or welfare individe J in this position would tend to 
^fticf}gth« n the spec ial field of hi'> interest pissiblv’ at the oxpt'iise 
if «iducati<m. 




(7) Th®i!S are others vilio believe tbat association of education 
with Uk#® Maare activities would give to education tlH- comiota- 
t’t Hi of clia> !v and wxial service, an implic"atioii inc’^msistent with 
the '.inportaiU place of c^hu atiCBi in the life of a dcfmxTatie nation. 

(81 It is the licHf I - f many that the departmental structure adds 
a needless admini'traine level i<ir possibly two levels if suli- 
wcrrtaiies are imhided) to l.inder direc t r< pri •seiitaticwis to the 
Pirexident, to tbe Ccmgrvss, or to the ix^opk; in matters which in- 
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volve education. Difficulties in this respect recently e\'ident in 
the Federal Security Agency could easily become more aggrayated 
in the departmental structure. 

(9) The too pre\alent tendency of a department to desire to 
amass power and control is antagonistic to federal policy as it 
should concern education. 

(10) The proposed Department to include education is con¬ 
trary to accepted and best practice for organization of education 
on the state and local le\'^el. 

(11) In total, these factors might reduce public confidence in 
the federal educational agency. 

The third possible location for education is in a separate inde¬ 
pendent agency. Practically all of the objections which haye 
been raised in connection with incorporating the federal educa¬ 


tional agency in a Department of Health, Welfare and Education 
are minimized or eliminated by such an organization. The Na¬ 
tional Board of Education would fit well into this plan. The 
opportunity for partisan controls and abuse is reduced. It may 
be in a better position to work with, integiate, and serve educa¬ 
tional functions in other agencies of the government. It would be 
less likely to come under non-educational domination. There is 

J 

no implication that its services are involved with charity and social 
service. It should be able to make its reprc.sentations to the 
President and to Congiess directly without dilution of the pro¬ 
fessional education point of view by intervening administrators. 
If there were any tendency to attempt to amass power and c.xert 
undue controls it would be in a position w'here responsibility 
could be easily established and proper corrective measures taken 
immediately by the President or the Congress. Such an organi¬ 
zation is in line \\'ith accepted and best educational practice on 
state and h)cal le\ els. Potentially the plan seems to offer greater 
chance of developing public confidence in the federal educational 
agency. Professional c’ompeti'ney in leadcrsliip and ser\dce 

should be able to develop more elTc'cliv ely. 

Hut the argument is not all in favor of the independent agency. 
There is a sulistantial record of professional competency in a 
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number of bureaus within departments. The record of com¬ 
petency within independent agencies has not always been good. 
The multiplying of governmental agencies reporting directly to 
the President is not good administrative policy unless the OflBce 
of the President is re-organized to meet this contingency. Pos¬ 
sibly a Cabinet officer might have more prestige and political 
ability in presenting needs of the agency to the President and the 
Congress than would the Commissioner of Education. The inde- 

o 

pendent agency might tend to become too submerged or dis¬ 
sociated from the nonnal stream of responsibility of the executive 
branch. 

In the last analysis the decision concerning the location of the 
federal educational agency in the framework of the government 
will have to be made in consideration of the total anticipated re¬ 
organization of the executive branch, a matter beyond the scope 
of the report. If education is thought of as “just another govern¬ 
mental function,” the question can be answered in more routine 
manner. If, however, education is thought of in its proper con¬ 
text of importance in the life of a democratic nation, its relation¬ 
ship and functions relative to education in states, its need for 
protection from partisanship, and the necessity for integration 
and service among the various educational activities throughout 
the government, we realize the urgency of giving special atten¬ 
tion to the location of the federal educational agency. It may 
justify special treatment and exception to criteria developed for 
the more normal operating agencies. It is believed that the 
balance of aU the various arguments warrants giving serious con¬ 
sideration to the establishment of a separate independent agency. 

If, in spite of what seems to be a majority of evidence in favor 
of the independent agency, it is considered essential to place the 
federal educational agency in a departmental structure, the ques¬ 
tion arises as to how the National Board of Education could fit into 
this plan. It is believed that under no circumstances should this 
board be sacrificed for the purpose of merely making the structure 
look neat. If the board were placed at the bureau or agency level 
it would be so submerged that it might hav’e little or no influence 
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at th(' dt'partmt'nt Icvt l. It is thus su^gestctl Uut tin- !>oarcl iiiiuht 
Ix'ttiT protect .lud fost<T educati(»it if it une advison- to tin S. ! n - 
tarv of till’ departiiicut. in which case the ( 'irrtnii>sioner of Kdu- 
catioii nrii/ht \si ll 1«* its Sccretarv or others ; e br delejiated re- 


sponsibility for its agenda and siruilar inalters. It is apparent 
that neither >*1 these soliit!oii> for locating the l>oard is as satis¬ 
factory as would lx possibli’ in the independ nt agency where no 
such prohleni would Ik* encountered. 


It riiust be stated again that all the problems of the federal 
goN’crninout in respect to education will not be sobed by the 
recomincndations and suggestions of tliis report. If it can set a 
general framework for federal policy concerning education and an 
organization which can function within this jjolicy. wc are then 
in a position where progress is possible. Beyond this the future 
will liase to care lor most of the needed reforms. Moreover, it 


w'ould be a mistake to expect the federal educational agency, 
which through little fault of its own lias played a very minor role 
in the federal educatiomd cnteqorise. to accept suddenly the full 
responsibility for solutions to all of the problems treated in this 
report. In a sense the federal edneationai agency will have to 
w in its right to be the integrating and service force, or tlie oper¬ 
ating agency for added activities when justified, w ithin the govern¬ 
ment. Its major role of research, serxice, and leadership to 
strengthen educational responsibility and initiative in states is an 
increasing challenge. Implementing the Office so that it can grow 
in stature and service to perform these functions is necessarx. 
The alternative is still further chaos in federal educational ac¬ 
tivities and potential disregard for the best interests of schools 
and educational institutions in states. 



Appendix A. LETTER FROM THE' L1BR.\R1AN 

OF CONGRESS 



XUv 21, 194 S 



Dr. Afim: ^ 

1 appmri^ eccmsioo wbkAi ywr iftter of May 1(1, 194S, ofi«5 ine 
fcr piwiii^wi yrm ^ rrgardmg the 4 cti\ ities rarried mi by 

the Lite^orv of Coogrt^ wfeirli have rrference to eduotiUan. as wvU as ctT- 
%^ay oeMWMilts rdatkiif to fi»u»re effecti\*e OT'^onUiatkMi of serv ices at 

thr Federal lr\ rL ^ 

I, of the iahror^ol Cofigre^ specifkaBv cmncxHed with cdu- 



s General 


Ahhoirrh the Librorv of CmijprevN. winch wm fiamded in 1800 
iifid now eooaprisipcoBecUorts of stroe 25,U(K^OOO books, pamphlets, 
tC23pa, ii!Ufrt«5rt|Tls. etc., is lha pruKipol lilirafy of the Federal 
Ciiia^tenaient and the Lirgsit Utwrary In the United States, ft is n*>t 
an ed'ucatirt ^ 3 al hs^tiTiioB in tlir soilv^ tlyit ?t has any irninediatc^ 
laapoMttaflitIcf ctmTiected vnth wijaidfid InslnictJon. Nescrtludras, 
H hwLS rruErui^ikl rriatkiaaldpf w*t(h cducatunval in^titu!»»nis, and as 




K for reteardi it tes of ctMir^e oon- 


iidrfabte liu^inaTtte, bodi dtrcci .^jk! indmet, in the general field 


of educatRiQ. 

The lJlvar>'*s itnmrdiita? tlatuttjrv rrS|Kisiaihibtv tcmard ednea- 

1 • . ^ ^ - 1 £ § a. i - ^ ^ n i \ . I ^ I* 



duiyqnalififd :^mdeiits and cradiules of ans Institution 

i# IrarirtTTf threii|S.bi*ut tho United Statcso. Ttir Library Ilia int*T* 


prted tliii oli^s^atfciri a$ rr<]nir«ig thr freest [Kisaal'lc* puhlk aecrt- 
ttbility *4 111 Trto5TW» cnnaistent with the > of (Tkin- 

g p p^a lo whirfi it atacv a first i**«potailH^'tv -^«d with the im ids of 
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Photoduplication service; 

The supply ol bibhographical information in response to inejuiries 
by mail; 

The preparation and publication of bibliographies and guides to 
special collections and to special subject materials; 

The maintenance of a national union catalog. 

The use of these facilities bv educational institutions and bv their 

j 

graduate students and faculties is extensive, and statistics of this use 
are available should they be desired. 

Relationships with educational institutions in the Washington area 
With respect to institutions in the immediate vicinity of Wash¬ 
ington the Library stands in an even closer relationship than is de¬ 
scribed above. The existence of the Library has often proved an 
incentive for attracting students to Washington; students of local 
institutions have free use of the reading rooms; the libraries of these 
institutions are heavy borrowers; and the borrowing privilege is 
generally extended to members of their faculties. 

Collections and services in connection with the literature of edu¬ 


cation; relationship with the United States Office of Education 

The Library’s collections, not only of the literature of education 
'per sBy but also of the numerous ancillary subjects, as well as of 
textbooks and other educational media, are of course large. At the 
same time, the Office of Education necessarily requires a consider¬ 
able library collection for use in its own operations. In order to 
avoid duplication of eflFort between the two agencies, an arrange¬ 
ment has been effected by which distinction of functions is recog¬ 
nized. The Library of Congress undertakes, moreover, to acquire 
materials, upon recommendations of members of the Office of 
Education staff designated for that purpose, which the Office would 

not acquire for its own working collections. 

While the Library of Congress has not organized any special pub¬ 
lic service in connection with its collections on education, a small 
bibliographical unit in this field has been planned. Also, a member 
of the staff of the Legislative Reference Service is assigned to the 
handling of inquiries in the field of education in behalf of Members 
and Committees of Congress. Such inquiries usually involve the 
legislative aspects of education, and several publications have been 

issued comprising their results. 

II. Activities of general assistance to letirning and research: 

a. General 

Interest in the educational importance of the Library of Congress 
must, however, extend beyond the specific services mentioned above. 
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The Library's basic activities are concerned with the collection, or¬ 
ganization for use, and making available of informational materials 
in recorded form. As a by-product of these basic activities there 
result certain services of considerable usefulness in the wide field 
of general learning and research. 

The numerical size and extent of the Library's collections, which 
place it among the largest institutions of the kind in the world, have 
already been mentioned. For the organization of these collections 
the Library has evolved a number of technical procedures, the use¬ 
fulness of which is not limited to their application to its own col¬ 
lections. For example, through the purchase of the Library’s cata¬ 
log cards, many thousands of institutions, both in the United States 
and abroad, cheaply secure the results of its cataloging which in 
turn rest upon the elaboration of extensive systems of classification 
and subject-analysis which few institutions could afford to main¬ 
tain for themselves. The result is not only to reduce costs to indi¬ 
vidual institutions, but also to secure a high degree of uniformity 
and standardization of practice in library techniques. A number 
of libraries contribute, by filling in for books which the Library of 
Congress does not have, to extend the usefulness of the system. 
b. Within the Federal Governmental system 

The Library of Congress is an agency of the Legislative branch, 
having as its primary obligation the service of Congress. But its 
facilities have been accorded by law to agencies in the Executive 
branch of the Government and to the courts. To the extent that 
this does not interfere with the service to Congress this is of course 
wholly desirable, and the other agencies of the Government make 
use of all of the services which are discussed in the preceding para¬ 
graphs. While a number of agencies of the Executive branch have 
libraries which in particular fields are outstanding (notably the Army 
Medical Library and the Department of Agriculture), the Library 
of Congress possesses the collections of general usefulness which are 
needed to reinforce the collections of the individual agencies. With 
their increased dependence upon printed sources of information, the 
recourse of the Executive agencies to the Library of Congress has 
tended also to increase. A considerable number of study-room 
assignments are continuously made to representatives of Federal 
agencies. In a number of cases, too, these agencies have trans¬ 
ferred funds to the Library of Congress to execute projects involving 
the use of library materials. In spite of the fact that there are no 
administrative arrangements for the organization of library services 
on a Government-wide basis, nevertheless there has been to a much 
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greater extent than might perhaps have been expected an avoidance 
of duplication of collections, a coordination of effort and efficient 
utilization of resources. 

III. Comments; 

In its relations with the educational institutions and libraries of the coun* 
try the Library of Congress does not perceive any desirability for change. 
Its position at present is that of a principal library which performs certain 
central services and asserts a certain leadership, but one which is armed 
with no authority and which exerts no supervision. The interests of re¬ 
search would doubtless be advanced if certain of its central services could 
be extended or improved, and this view is supported by various studies of 
the subject (notably Dr. Carlton B, Joeckels report entitled Library Service, 
prepared for the President’s Advisory Committee on Education in 1938,^ 
and the report of the Library of Congress Planning Committee in 1947"). 
However such an extension should come as the result of the natural de¬ 
mand of the users, and not as a result of administrative pressure. 

With respect to library service at the Federal Governmental level, how¬ 
ever, certain impro\"ements may be desirable. Both of the reports cited in 
the preceding paiagraph insist upon the necessity for some method of sys¬ 
tematizing the library activities of the various agencies of the Government 
so as to derive from them the maximum benefit to Governmental activities 
generally. There is not as yet, for example, a currently maintained union 
catalog of the holdings of the Federal libraries, nor any procedure for assur¬ 
ing the most effective use of the foreign publications secured by the various 
agencies. While provision is made for the expenditure of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars in research, no provision is made for the utilization of 
the reports resulting from this research to the general benefit either of all 
the Federal agencies or of the American public in general. The assignment 
of particular library projects to the Library of Congress on funds transferred 
from other agencies is usually a matter of pure accident, and does not result 
from any general, broad, overhead planning. 

The fact that the Library of Congress is in the Legislative branch has 
hitherto seemed to interpose a barrier to such planning, but it does not ap¬ 
pear that the barrier need be insuperable. It is possible that the device of 
a Federal library council, suggested in both of the reports cited above, is too 
formal a method to use in connection with services which, as is the case with 
the various Federal libraries, have very varying characteristics and vets' dif¬ 
ferent levels of organizational status in the several agencies. The solution to 

^Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938, 

“ Printed as an appendix to the Annual Report of the Librarian of Con¬ 
gress, 1947. 
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the problem of Federal librar>- planning may possibly be 
iLrLange™.. «Wch might never,hele., mak. use of ^ 
formation regarding organizaUonal plans which is possesse y 

of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 

Luther H. Evans 






Dr. Hollis P. AHen 
Specialist in Education 
The Brookings Institution 
722 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Appendix B. LETTER FROM THE EXECUTIVE 

ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Federal Security Agency 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
July 8, 1948 

Dear Dr, Allen: 

I am attaching herewith tliree tables which we have compiled which will 
give you in some measure an idea of the scope and extent of our service 
activities for a selected period; namely, August 1, 1947 to May 1, 1948. 
Table A indicates the number of service contacts made by representatives 
of the U.S. Office of Education at Office of Education expense. Table B 
indicates the number of service contacts made by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation representatives at other than Office of Education expense. Table C 
shows the incidence of 268 cases in which it was impossible to fulfill re¬ 
quests for service made of Office of Education specialists. 

It will be observed that the tables are broken down by the Divisions into 
which the Office is divided, and that the States are grouped into five cate¬ 
gories. A copy of the regional grouping is attached (Item D). 

Table A shows the geographical distribution of services rendered in 918 
instances in which the cost of service was defrayed from appropriations 
available to the U.S. Office of Education. Table B shows the geographical 
distribution of 261 instances in which services were rendered bv U.S, Office 
of Education specialists, the costs of which were defrayed from sources 
other than Office of Education travel appropriations. I should like to point 
out that for a number of years the Office of Education has had in the Ian- 
guage of its appropriation acts authority to render service to State, local, 
private, and other Federal governmental agencies and to accept reimburse¬ 
ment for such services from these sources. This authority is quite unusual 
in the government and represents a realization on the part of the Congress 
that the field of education is quite different than other fields which are served 
by government agencies. This practice would, of course, be quite in¬ 
appropriate in other government departments. The authority to accept re- 
iml:>ursement from other sources than our own appropriation has enabled 
the Office of Education to extend the services of its specialists much more 
widely than would be the case if we were limited to our owm appropriation. 
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Enclosure 4 


Item D 


For purposes of greater specificity the tables are broken down by divi¬ 
sions witliin the Office. The states are grouped into five categories; 

L Middle Atlantic—including Washington, D.C., and New York, New 
Jeiscv, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

2. New England—including Maine, New Hampshiie, Vennont, Massa- 
cliusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

3. South Eastern—including North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. 

4. Noiih Central—including Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. 


5. West of the Mississippi—including Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkan¬ 
sas, Louisiana, Te.xas, Oklalioma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and California. 


Enclosure 5 


Item E 

The primary reasons for the Office of Education not making specific 
service contacts are as follows: 


Nmnhcr 


1. Unimportance or inappropriateness of activity .. 16 

2. Lack of Office of Education funds. 63 

3. Conflict in specialist’s schedule . 97 

4. Lack of division man hours. 40 

5. Otlier representatives sent .. 9 

6. Combination of reasons: 

Lack of Office of Education funds plus one other reason .... 24 

Conflict in specialist s schedule plus one other reason. 19 
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Appendix C. LETTER ADDRESSED TO PRESIDENTS 

OF FORTY REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE COUNTRY 


7 May 1948 


Dear 


The Commission on the Organization of tlie Executive Branch of tlie Gov¬ 
ernment headed by former-President Herbert Hoover has contracted with the 
Brookings Institution for basic studies in several areas, including Education 
for which I am responsible. 

It is my firm belief that one of the major criteria for evaluating federal or¬ 
ganization and activities involving higher education must be in terms of the 
effect and impact on the higher institutions of this country. With this in 
mind, I hope that you will be willing to give me certain information and 
reactions regarding federally supported activities operating in your institu¬ 
tion, as follows: 

(a) Federal activities, other than contract research, by name (such as 
ROTC, agricultural extension, etc.), federal contributions in support of each 
activity, and whether or not ("yes” or “no”) this affects your regular instruc¬ 


tional or campus program; 

(h) Contract research activities summarized by general nature (such as 
medical, electronic, aeronautical, etc.) giving for each classification the num¬ 
ber of contracts, the total of federal funds, and whether or not ( yes or 
“no”) this affects your regular instructional or campus program; 

(c) The number of separate federal agencies with which you deal in 

connection with the activities of (a) and (b) above; 

(d) Your reactions relative to any of the individual activities indicated 

above as you consider them to be advantageous or detrimental to your pro¬ 
gram concerning such matters as improvement of yom staff, federal controls, 

variability in federal policy, or federal organization; 

(e) Your reactions regarding the total effect of federal activities collec- 

iivdij in your institution in terms of such matters as curricular balance, pro¬ 
fessional improvement of staff, impact on students, etc.; 
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(/) Any sugg(*stioiis or reactions yf)n may have re lative to tl»e improve¬ 
ment of federal relations, lederal organization, need of co-ordination on the 
federal level, etc. 

li you find it completely impossifde to present f \ idenc*C‘ or approximations 
in accordance witli the above schedule, 1 liope at h ast that you will be 
willing to ofler any evidence or opinion you ma\ have relative to tlie long- 
range social and educational significance federal activ itit s as thev have an 
impact on higher eilucation. 

As this letter is being sent only to a very fevv» .s«*lected «dlege and univer¬ 
sity prcsitlents in tirder to obtain a Uinited sampling reaction, I bojHj tfuit 
you will realize the importance of a ^ep!v^ 

Since I am working against a deuilline, I trust that I mav heur from Vf»u 

• 4 

by May 25th as I will find it extreim lv' ciiHiciilt to incxtrpiirate materials in 
the report after that date. If you desirt tliat anv portmiis of vnnr rrplv 
remain confidential, please so indieatt*. 

Sincerelv vuurs. 

Hollis P. Allrii 

Sjx ci.ilist in Hducatit»ii 

1 he lir«K»kings IiistitutioTj 


Appendix D. ESTIMATED SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 1948-49 

(Quoted from Associated Press release, 
Washington Star, August 23, 1948) 


STUDENT ENROLLMENTS OF RECORD 32 MILLION DUE 

DESPITE GI DROP 


By the Associated Press 

School and college enrollment will soar to a new record of nearly 32,- 
000,000 this fall, despite another drop in the number of veterans on campus. 

The Office of Education, reporting this today, said grammar schools will 
enroll 22,797,000 students, high schools 6,270,000 and colleges 2,500,000. 
All of the increase, estimated at 760,000, will occur in the grammar and 


high schools. 

Ex-GIs, who represented -53 per cent of the college enrollment two years 
ago and 48 per cent last year, are expected to account for only 4.5 per cent 
this year. Nonveterans, however, will take the places of the 100,000 or so 
veterans leaving school. 

By the 1956-7 school year the enrollment flood is expected to rise another 


7,000,000. 

The enrollment increase in the years just ahead is attributed to the Nation’s 


soaring birth rate during and since the war. 

Government specialists said: 

The draft law will have little effect on college enrollments this year. 
War veterans in colleges will decline 100,000 to a total of 1,000,000. 
There will be fewer substandard teachers this year, but the shortage of 


instructors will become increasingly acute in grammar schools. 

The space shortage will be the “worst of any time in American history.’ 

School building programs are not keeping pace. 

Elementary schools will be hardest hit for space and teaching talent. 
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INDEX 


A 

Adult education, 145—149, 183, 185— 
186, 229, 297 

Aeronautics, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for, 41 

Agricultural Experiment Stations 
{see Agriculture, Department 
of, and Land grant colleges) 
Agricultural Extension Service {see 
Agiiculture, Department of, 
and Land grant colleges) 
Agricultural and mechanical colleges 
{see Land grant colleges) 
Agriculture, Department of. Agri¬ 
cultural Research Administra¬ 
tion, 23, 70 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
24 

cooperation with American Re¬ 
publics, 25 

experiment stations, funds for, 23, 
67—70 

need for, 215-216 

extension service, evaluation of, 

145-149 
4—H Clubs, 229 
funds for, 23, 67-70 
need for, 216 

relations of, with \’ocational ed¬ 
ucation, 228—232 
report of 1911 committee on, 
231 

farm labor, 24 


Agriculture, Department of, Forest 
Scr\'ice, 23, 65, 120 
Graduate School of, 5, 25, 156— 
159 

Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministiation, 23, 24, 85, 115 
Research and Marketing Act, 24, 
69-70 

Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion, 24 

school lunch program, evaluation 

of, 115-119, 225, 228 
funds for, 23, 83—86, 114, 210 
Soil Conser\'atlon Service, 24 
Air Force, Department of the. Air 
Command and Staff School of, 
42 

Air Tactical School of, 42 
Air University of, 41 

IT 

Air War College of, 42 
Armed Forces Institute of, 171— 
172 

contract research of, 41 
Institute of Technology of, 42 
Office of Education program of, 
29 

School of Aviation Medicine of, 

42 

Special Staff School of, 42 
(See also Army and Children, de¬ 
pendent ) 

Arnericaii Council on Education, 51 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, 33, 175 
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INDEX 


Apprt:*nliceship training {see Labor, 
Department of) 

Armed Forces Institute, 44, 47, ]7t)— 
172 

Army, Department of the, c'ontract 
research, 43 

dependent children { see Children, 
dependent) 

information and education prt)- 
gram, 44, 108-109, 17(i-l72 
in-service training, 43-45 

Military Academy, 44, 156, 159 

* •' 

peoples in occupied areas, 45 
personnel in civilian institutions, 
43, 153-154 
R.O.T.C., 44, 153 
specialized training program, 107— 
108 

Atomic Energy Commission, con¬ 
struction bv, for research, 25 

f * - 

w 

construction of schools by, 25 
contract research, 25 
fellowships, 26 
operation of schools by, 25 
{See also Children, dependent; 
Contract research) 
Authorization, definition of, 20 
Available funds, definition of, 21 
Aviation education, promotion of 
{see Commerce, Department 

of) 

B 

Board of Education, national {see 
National Board of Education) 
state {see State boards of educa¬ 
tion; State departments of edu¬ 
cation ) 

Bonneville Power Administration, 3 i 
Bureau of tlie Budget, 16, 18, 21 
Bureau of Education {sec Office of 
Education) 



Children, dependent, p<4icy for, 295 
programs for, 5, 25, 36, 42-43, 
45, 122-132, 22.5-226, 292 

Church and state in education, 2, 
116 


C’itizensliip education, 148 

(See also Justice, Department ol; 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 92—91, 
217, 219-220 

Civil Service Commission, 26, 159 
Coast Guard (see Treasury, Depart¬ 
ment of the) 

Colleges (see Higher institutions) 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 

33, 175 

Commerce, Department of, aviation 
education, 4, 26, 86-90, 112, 
225, 232 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
26, 27, 107 

Cooperation with American Re¬ 
publics program, 27 
National Bureau of Standards 
Graduate School, 5, 27, 156— 
157 

Office of Small Business extension, 

26, 145-149 

Philippine rehabilitation, 27 
Weather Bureau, 26, 27 
Commissioner of Education, 188, 

190, 196, 210-212, 304, 

310 

Commission on Higher Education, 

28, 248, 284 

Contract authorization, definition of, 

20 

Contract research, for Agricultural 
Research Administration, 23 
for Air Force, 41 
for Army, 43 


INDEX 
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Contract research, for Atomic Energ)^' 
Commission, 25 

for Bonne^'ille Power Admin., 37 
for Civil Aeronautics Admin., 26 
effect of, on higher education, 
281-283 

for Fish and Wildlife Service, 37 
in higher institutions, 142—144 
for National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, 41 
for Navy, 46 

for Public Health Service, 30, 
27.5-279 

Research and Marketing Act, 24 
f(jr Soil Conserv'ation Service, 24 
for Weather Bureau, 26 

(See al^so Agriculture, Depart¬ 
ment of. Experiment Stations) 
Control of education, 226, 280—286, 
2S8-291, 300-301 
Cooperation with American Repub¬ 
lics, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 35, 37, 
39, 41, 50-52, 155, 172-173, 
178, 183-184 

Cubberley, Elvv^ood P., 2, 63 
Curriculum, in elementary-secondary 
schools, 26, 54, 111-115, 219, 
232-238, 298 

in higher institutions, 149, 215, 

219, 280, 298 

Office of Education and, 135-136 
(See also V’^ocational education) 

D 

Department of Health, Welfare and 
Education, proposed, 306—308 
Departments of the federal govern¬ 
ment (see Agriculture, Depart¬ 
ment of, etc.) 

Dependent children (see Children, 
dependent) 

District of Columbia, 5, 121 


E 

Education, definition of, 6-7, 16—18 
Educational activities, federal, in¬ 
ventory of, 20-56 
Educational reference sciwice, 198— 
199, 297-298 

Eleinentary-secondarv^ scliools, cur¬ 
riculum in, 111-115, 216-217, 
232-238 

early land grants for, 61-63, 214, 
218 

effects of federal activ ities on, 214, 
216-217, 222-246 
enrollments in, 9, 10, 78, 324 
federal activities in, 111-140 
fiscal grants to, 64—66 
high school completion, 8 
policy for, 293-296 
programs which by-pass states, 

223-227 

(See also Vocational education) 
Engineering, Science, and Manage¬ 
ment War Training, 103 
Exchange of persons, foreign (see 
Cooperation with American Re¬ 
publics; Fulbright Act; Smith- 
Mundt Act; Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; State, De¬ 
partment of) 

Executiv^e Office of the President, 27 
(See also Bureau of the 
Budget) 

Expenditures, definition of, 20 
Experiment stations, agricultural 
(see Agriculture, Department 
of) 

Extension service, 145—149 

(See also Agriculture, Depart¬ 
ment of; Commerce, Depart¬ 
ment of; Labor, Department of; 
Tennessee Valley Authority) 
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INDEX 


F 

Federal Board for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, 73-74, 80, 1<S9. 300 

Federal Coin munications Commis¬ 
sion, 27 

Federal Secmily Au;ericv, ediica- 
tional funds and programs of, 

28-34 

Office of Education, relatiims witli 
{see Office of Education) 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
{see Vocational reliabilitation) 
Public Health Service of {see Pub¬ 
lic Health Service) 

{See also American Printing 
House for the Blind; Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf; Freed- 
men’s Hospital; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; Vocational educa¬ 
tion) 

Federal Works Agency, 34—35 
{See also Lanham Act; Veterans’ 
educational facilities) 

Fellowships, 26, 30—31, 37, 43, 147— 
148, 275-279, 285-286 

Food conservation {see Office of 
Education) 

Freedmen’s Hospital, 33 

Fulbright Act, 29, 51, 155 

{See also State, Department of, 
international exchange of per¬ 
sons) 


G 

General Educational Development 
Test, 172 

Geographical areas, special assist¬ 
ance to, 119-121 
public health grants to, 275—279 
George-Barden Act, /5—/ / 


Geta'^e-Dcen Act, 75, lf)0 

iiimviit in-scrMcc training { sre 
In-service training) 

Government personnel, educatiun of, 
in liigher inslitutions, 5, 152- 
154, 176-177 

Graduate schools, federallv operated, 
5, 25, 27, 156-159, 177 
Grants, fiscal {see Subsidies) 

Guam (.s('e Natixe peoples) 

H 


Higher education {see Higher in¬ 
stitutions) 

Higher institutions, administrators* 
attitudes in, 251-275 
building construction in, 30, 146- 
147 

case studies of effect of federal 
programs on, 256—266 
extent of, 251-256 
improvement of relationships re¬ 
sulting from, 266—275 
contract research in, 142—144 
defense academies in, 156, 159 
effect of federal programs on, 

214-216, 218, 247-286 
extension services through, 145— 

149 

federal activities in, 4, 107-109, 
1^:41-156, 249-256 
federally operated, 156—159 
government personnel in, 5, 152- 

154, 177 

graduate schools, of Bureau of 
Standards, 27, 157, 159 
of Department of Agriculture, 

25, 157-159 

international interest in, 155—156, 

177-178 

land grants for, 62 

{See also Land grant colleges) 
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Higlicr institutions 

letter to presidents of, 322-323 
Office of Education, interest in, 
151-152 

policy for, 284, 293-298 

programs for special groups and 
special studies in, 144—148 
Public Health grants to, 30-33, 
275-279 

in the United States, 9—11 
veterans, educational facilities for, 

in, 34, 57 

housing of, in, 35, 58 
programs for, in, 162—170 
war programs in, 103—104, 107- 
109 

History, of effect of federal educa¬ 
tional activities, 3, 213—221, 
287 

of federal-state cooperation, 60— 

90 

of Office of Education, 187-190 
of special federal activities, 1933— 
1946, 91-109 

Hoov^er Commission, v-vii, 7 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
57-58 

Howard University, 33, 175 

I 

Illiteracy, 9, 92, 94 
Indian schools (see Interior, De¬ 
partment of the) 

Indians, education of, 5, 36, 132— 

135, 295 

In-service training, 153, 176-177, 
179-183 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
35 

Institute of International Education, 
35, 51 


Inter-American Educational Foun¬ 
dation {see Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs) 

Interior, Department of the, Alaskan 

schools, 36, 132-135 
Bonneville Power Administration, 
37 

Bureau of Reclamation, 36 
cooperation with American Re¬ 
publics, 37 

Fish and Wildlife Service, 37, 133 
Indians, schools for, 36, 132—135, 
226 

in-service training, 37 
mines, safety training, 38 
Philippine rehabilitation, 37 
Pribilof Islands schools, 37, 133 
territories, 36 

Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History, 38 

International education (see Ex¬ 
change of persons, foreign) 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 38 

j 

Justice, Department of, citizenship 
education, 4, 38, 112—113, 225 
F.B.L, 39 

in-service training, 39 
National Police Academy, 39 

m 

prison education, 39, 175 

L 

Labor, Department of, apprentice 
training, 39, 137—138, 226 
cooperation with American Re¬ 
publics, 39 

proposed extension service, 145, 
148-149 

Land grant colleges, experiment 
stations in, 3, 67—70, 143 



INDEX 


Land i;rant collr ^os, ( \trnsi»iii 

iev in, 3, 24, 7(i-72, 14 
grants to, 3, 28, 62-t‘;L C 
150, 21U 


S<T\“ 


4-i 10 



(Sr(7 also Agr it iillurn. Depart¬ 
ment of; lligln I institutions; 
M(Hiill Aft; (XRce of Educa¬ 


tion ) 

Land grants to nt \s states, 3, 61-64 
Lanham Act, 34, 104-10S, 12tl-J 32, 
296 


Libraries, federal, 59, 311-315 
Library of Congress, 22, 311-315 



Marine Corps (see Navy, Depart¬ 
ment of the) 

Maritime academies, state, 40, 149- 
150 

Maritime Commission, 19, 40—41, 
82-83 

Medical schools (see Higher institu¬ 
tions; Public Health Service) 
Military Academ\% 44 
Military expenditures, 15, 290 
Morrill Act, of 1862, 63—64, 214— 
215 

of 1890, 66—6/ 

(See also Land grant colleges) 

N 

National Academy of Sciences, 51 
National Advison^ Committee for 
Aeronautics, 41 
National Archives, 41 
National Board of Education, 299- 
304, 306, 308-310 
National Bureau of Standards Grad¬ 
uate School (see Commerce, 
Department of) 


N Uitmal C.'anccr Instituti-. 3(1 

( Srr ols(f Pul)lic Ht alth S< r\ iri t 
Natjniial Lducalion Assoc 51 

National CallcrN of Art, 50 

0 

National ilraltli Jnstitntir, 30 


(Sec also Public Health Service) 
National Militarv' Iv l.iblislunent 
(see Air Fort*: Annv; Naw) 
National Police At .idr inv 39 
National Youtli Adiniiii'^tratioci, 83, 
94-97, 217, 219-220, 224 


Native peoples, < ducatXin of, 5, 36, 
37, 48, 50, 132-135, 174-175, 
295 


Na\ al Academy (vr e Navy, Depart¬ 
ment of the ) 

Navy, Department of the. Armed 
Forces Institute, 47, 170-171 
audio-visual aids for, 28 
command and staff c-olleges, 49 
contract research, 46 


dependent children, 45 

(See also Children, dependent) 
education of native peoples (see 
Native peoples) 

Guam schools, 48, 174—175 
in-service training, 46-49, lOS, 


15-3—154, 157 

Marine Corps Institute, 47, 171 
Naval Academv, 47, 156, 159 
Postgraduate School, 48, 157 
Reserv^e training programs, 47 
New York, State of, evaluation of 
federal activities, 238-245 
Nonbudgetary educational assist¬ 
ance, 57-59 


O 

Obligations, definition of, 20 
Office of Education, Air Force pro¬ 
gram of, 29, 205 


INDEX 
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Office of Education, by-passing of, 
206 

consultant services of, 204, 316- 
321 

Cooperation vvith American Re¬ 
publics, 29, 173 

curricular overlapping, 233“238 
defense projects of, 99—104 
food conservation program of, 28, 
102, 112 

frustration in, 209—212 
functions of, for elementarv-sec- 

-a* 

ondary schools, 135—136, 

193-194 

general, 188-190, 207-209, 

" 295-298 

for higher institutions, 151- 
152, 194, 284-285 
for all levels, 172-173 
funds for, 28-30, 191, 203-205, 
210, 290 

history of, 187-190 
land grant college activities, 28, 
66-67, 150-151 

Lanham Act activities, 105—108 
location of, in the government, 
30 d—310 

National Board of Education, 299— 
304, 306, 308-310 
Navy audio-visual aids, 28, 205 
organization of, internal, 192-196, 

298-305 

partisanship, dangers of, 210—211 
policy for, 295-298 
Public Health Service visual aids, 
30, 205 

publications of, 199—204 
relations with Federal Security 
Agency, 188, 195, 197-198, 
206, 211-212, 300-301, 306 
relationship with school lunch pro¬ 
gram, 118, 228 


Office of Education, reorganization of 
1944, 190, 192-193 
services of, general, 199—209 
to other agencies, 205—208, 297, 
303, 307 

services to libraries, 59 
states, tradition of relationships 
with, 209, 224, 289, 306 

surplus property utilization, 29, 
57-58 

veterans’ programs of, 28, 56, 
168 

v'ocational education grants by, 

28, 72-78, 197 

{See also Vocational education) 
War Assets Administration pro¬ 
gram, 29, 57 
Ordinance of 1785, 61 
Ordinance of 1787, 81 

P 

Panama Canal, 50 

Partisanship dangers, 209—212, 300— 

304, 305-308 

« 

Philippine rehabilitation, 27, 31, 37 
(See also State, Department of) 
Policy, federal lack of, 122—132, 

226-227, 291-292 
recommended, 131-132, 134, 149, 
154, 186, 207, 219, 220, 246, 
288, 293-298 

Public Health Service, educational 
activities of, 30-33, 275-279 
Public Works Administration, 99, 
224 

R 

Racial groups, 9 

(See also Native peoples) 

Railroad Retirement Board, 50 

7 
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INDEX 


Recommendations regarding, ap¬ 
prentice training, 138—139 
Armed Forces Institute, 172 
Commissioner of Education, 304 
curriculum, 114-115, 232 
defense academies, 156 
dependent children, 131—132 
educational reference service, 
198-199 

extension services, 148—149, 230— 
231, 233 

graduate schools, federal, 159 
higher institutions, 159, 284—286 
Indians, 133 

international exchange of persons, 

284 

land grant colleges, 150—151 
Lanham Act activities, 132 
maritime academies, 149—150, 
156, 159 

National Board of Education, 299— 
304, 306, 308-310 
native peoples, 134—135 
OfiSce of Education, 136, 196, 
201, 205, 208, 237, 284-285, 
295-310 

policy, federal, 293—298 
school lunch program, 117-119 
state departments of education 
{see State departments of edu¬ 
cation ) 

vocational education, 139, 230— 
231, 236-238 
Research, 142—144 

{See also Agriculture, Depart¬ 
ment of; Contact research) 
Rural War Production Training Pro¬ 
gram, 101-102 

S 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, 33 
School lunch program {see Agricul¬ 
ture, Department of) 


School savings program, 54, 112- 
114, 225 

Schools in the United States, num¬ 
ber of, 10—11 

Secondary schools {see Elementary- 
secondary schools) 

Smith-Hughes Act, 72-78, 100, 216, 
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